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THE VISION OF TRAGEDY 
RICHARD SEWALL 


Was at the end uf The Symposium Socrates insists to his two 
friends Aristophanes and Agathon that "the genius of comedy 
is the same as the genius of tragedy, and that the writer of tragedy 
ought to be a writer of comedy also,” the friends, says Plato, were 
“compelled to assent, being sleepy, and not quite understanding 
his meaning.” It had been a long night, with much wine, and 
the friends might well have agreed to almost anything. But 
whether they would have agreed cold sober, and just what 
Socrates’ arguments were, are other questions. One would like 
to know precisely what he said. Or perhaps the affair was a bit 
of paradox spun out for his own amusement. For it seems clear 
—at least it is the thesis of this paper— that the genius of tragedy 
is not the same as the genius of comedy, and that a primary intel- 
lectual requirement is to learn how they differ and why. As for 
Socrates’ notion that every writer ought to be able to do both, 
there can be no objection. Some few have done both. What he 
had in mind, perhaps, was the undeniable truth that the highest 
comedy gains its power from its sense of tragic possibility, and 
the profoundest tragedy presents a full if fleeting vision of an 
ordered universe, behind the temporary disorder, to which comedy 
is witness. Without a sense of the tragic, comedy loses heart; 
it becomes brittle; it has animation but no life. Without a recog- 
nition of the truth of comedy, tragedy becomes bleak and 
intolerable. 

But since the Greeks first wrote what they called tragedies 
and comedies, and Aristotle in The Poetics formulated some dis- 
tinctions about them, writers have been conscious of the two 
modes as engaging them in different undertakings, involving them 
in different worlds, each with its own demands. They have 
gauged their predilections and capacities against the demands of 
each and have deliberately chosen one or the other, or some cal- 
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culated mixture. They are often quite explicit about it. Shake- 
speare announced his plays as “tragedies” or “comedies” or, when 
he chose, he mixed the forms with the recklessness of Polonius. 
Marlowe spoke his intention when in the Prologue to Tambur- 
laine he asked his audience to view his hero in “the tragic glass.” 
Ben Jonson ventured into tragedy in his own scholarly, method- 
ical way, boasting to have discharged (in Sejanus) all the crucial 
“offices of a Tragic writer,” which he lists straight out of Aristotle. 
Milton’s choice of the tragic form to express his final mood was 
of course deliberate and, especially in relation to the tragic under- 
tones of his great epic, significant. Artists are free—but free to 
choose their own sort of bondage. It is they and not so much 
the critics who have worked to maintain the integrity of the 
forms. Their conscious, explicit choices show that in their eyes 
the forms are real, and different, and not merely an academic 
conspiracy. The phenomenon is a powerful example of the fruit- 
ful interaction of tradition and individual talent. 

Tragedy, as traditionally the most exalted of the forms, has 
always exerted the most compulsive influence. Its effect on the 
individual talent has sometimes been noble and often disastrous. 
It requires an independent, radical vision whose lack is as fatal 
as the lack of a sense of ultimate harmony in comedy. Sophocles 
and Euripides pressed the original Aeschylean form for new 
meanings and came out with something original themselves. The 
Elizabethans, whose nervous and reckless force dealt creatively 
with whatever form they chose, expanded and improvised to suit 
their own expressive needs. Since then, as writers of partial 
vision have attempted the form, the sense of strain and artificiality 
is frequent. 

But there could be no greater tribute to the prestige of the 
form than the number who have put their hands to it, with 
whatever degree of success or failure. The French at their best, 
as in Racine, mastered the form with a finely-disciplined beauty; but 
their next-best shows now precarious their balance was between 
creation and imitation. There is a sense of the archaic even in 
Milton’s masterful Samson. In lesser artists, who approached the 
form too analytically or (it would seem) often for the sake of its 
prestige, the strain is painfully obvious. The English theatre 
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since the Restoration produced much in the name of tragedy 
which is little more than heroic or moral plays, or plain melo- 
druma. The Romantic poets, great admirers though they were 
of the Greeks and the Elizabethans, showed how far their world 
actually was from the world of Oedipus and Lear (which Shelley 
described as “the deepest and sublimest of the tragic composi- 
tions”) when they ventured into tragedy. Shelley’s preface to 
The Cenci is an earnest little treatise on tragedy; but the play 
itself, for all its fine passages, shows why he tried it only once. 
As his wife wrote, “the bent of his mind went the other way.” 
So did Byron’s and Tennyson’s, although they both wrote what 
they called tragedies. Goethe was perhaps wisest when he said 
“the mere attempt to write tragedy might be my undoing.” 


In the nineteenth century it was certain of the novelists who 
had the surest sense of the thing itself. Genuine and vital strains 
of Greek and Hebraic tragic traditions, intensified by the tragic 
insights of Christianity, appear impressively, for instance, in 
Hawthorne, Melville, and Dostoevski. Hawthorne, whose sense 
of kinship with Greek and Elizabethan tragedy he more than once 
acknowledged, invested Hester Prynne with some of the hard out- 
lines of Antigone’s character and with much of the passion and 
color of an Elizabethan. Melville shaped Ahab as “a mighty 
pageant figure, fit for noble tragedies” and had him chase his 
“Job’s whale” to the far quarters of the globe. Both novels show 
clearly that their authors were sensitive to the problem of making 
the tragic vision real to nineteenth century democratic America, 
and the struggle is the source of some of their finest tensions. 
Dostoevski opened up a vast new tragic area through his own 
peculiar synthesis of the basic insights of all the traditions. Ibsen 
and O'Neill, Conrad, Kafka, and Faulkner, Arthur Miller and 
Tennessee Williams (to name only a few) have each in their own 
way sunk shafts in the area which he plotted out. They have 
stretched and strained the form, and perhaps only approximated 
it, but they are closer to its spirit than the Romantic and Victorian 
imitators. 

But how can it be said that a novel by Kafka or Faulkner is 
more truly tragic than The Cenci? What is the “true” tragic spirit, 
the thing itself? Is it right to say that writers choose the form, 
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or does the form in some subtle way choose them? Shelley chose 
the form—his wife tells how the idea of writing a tragedy had 
haunted him long before he encountered the story of The Cenci 
—but, quite clearly, he himself was not chosen. Shakespeare’s 
tragedies are grouped in a period of his life when, as far as we 
can tell biographically, the “bent of his mind” seems to have been 
that way. Goethe never felt chosen. He realized that the tragic 
sense of the world and of man’s destiny was not his, and he stayed 
away. There was nothing that he could not have mastered 
technically; indeed, Shelley showed how far from the thing itself 
a near-perfect executive form could be. But the tragic form—‘“the 
form that underlies the forms we merely practice’—demands 
qualities of vision which neither of them had. What is this 
vision—of the universe, of man’s relation to it, to himself and to 
his fellows—which informs tragedy, gives it its color, tone, and 
depth, and without which even the most conscientious imitation 
reveals elements of pose? 

In general, the tragic vision is not a systematic view of life. 
It admits wide variation and degree. It is a sum of insights, 
intuitions, feelings, to which the words “vision,” or “view,” or 
“sense of life,” however inadequate, are most readily applicable. 
The tragic sense of life, as Unamuno describes it, is a sub-philos- 
ophy, or a pre-philosophy, “more or less formulated, more or less 
conscious.” It reaches deep down into the temperament, “not 
so much flowing from ideas as determining them.” It is an 
attitude toward life with which some individuals seem to be 
endowed to high degree, others less, but which is latent in every 
man and may be evoked by experience. Unamuno finds it 
characteristic of some nations as opposed to others. Horace 
Walpole’s epigram, “This world is a comedy to those who think; 
a tragedy to those who feel,” has only relative truth, but it is 
significant in showing how readily the terms become metaphors 
to describe a view of life, a cast of thought or temperament. 

The tragic vision is, first of all, primal, or primitive, in that 
it calls up out of the depths the first (and last) of all questions, 
the question of existence: What does it mean to be? It recalls the 
original terror, harking back to a world that antedates the concep- 
tions of philosophy, the consolations of the later religions, and 
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whatever constructions the human mind has devised to persuade 
itself that its universe is secure. It sees man as questioner, naked, 
unaccommodated, alone, facing the irreducible facts of suffering 
and death. Thus it is not for those who cannot live with unsolved 
questions or unresolved doubts, whose bent of mind would reduce 
the fact of evil into something else or resolve it into some larger 
whole. Though no one is exempt from moments of tragic doubt 
or insight, the vision of life peculiar to the mystic, the pious, the 
propagandist, the confirmed optimist or pessimist—dash or the 
confirmed anything—is not tragic. 

Nor is the tragic vision for those who, though admitting 
unsolved questions and the reality of guilt, anxiety, and suffering, 
would become quietist and do nothing. In the man of action, 
the tragic vision impels him to fight against his destiny, kick 
against the pricks, and state his case before God or his fellows. 
In the artist, the tragic vision impels him, in his fictions, toward 
what Jaspers calls “boundary situations,” man at the limits of his 
sovereignty—Job on the ash-heap, Prometheus on the crag, the 
outcast Oedipus, Lear on the heath, Ahab on his lonely quarter- 
deck. Here, with all the protective covering stripped off, the 
hero faces as if all over again the existential question—Job’s 
question, “What is man?” or Lear’s “Is man no thing but this?” 
Thus the writing of a tragedy is the artist’s way of taking action, 
of defying destiny, and this is why in the great tragedies there is 
a sense of the artist’s own involvement, an interiority and 
immediacy not so true of the forms, like satire and comedy, where 
the artist’s position seems more detached. 

The findings of the anthropologists about the origins of 
tragedy are not irrelevant here. Even though they cannot be 
verified historically, they seem psychologically true. The religious 
ritual out of which it is thought tragedy grew—the dance of 
mourning in the fall festival at the death of the old year or (as 
some think) the ritual sacrifice of propitiation—was in itself an 
action, a response to a condition, a kind of answer to the question 
of existence. It was an answer in terms of gesture and action 
rather than language, and represents, perhaps, man’s first attempt 
to deal creatively with pain and fear. Any action at all was better 
than nothing. It was not until later, when man graduated from 
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the condition of pain and fear to the condition of suffering— 
which is the condition of pain and fear contemplated and spirit- 
ualized—that the response was verbalized in some kind of art form, 
a dirge or lament. Even in the most sophisticated of forms, 
literary tragedy, the element of gesture and action is strong, but 
it is the contemplated and individual response to suffering rather 
than the instinctive and tribal. Unamuno’s fine anecdote about 
Solon shows elements of both—the primitive response by gesture 
(weeping) and the comment from the depths of an anguished 
spirit. “Why do you weep for the death of your son,” the skeptic 
asked Solon, “when it avails nothing?” “I weep, ” replied Solon, 
“precisely because it avails nothing.” 

It is this sense of ancient evil, of the blight man was born 
for, of the permanence and the mystery of human suffering, that 
is basic to the tragic sense of life. It informs all literature of a 
sombre cast—the dirge, the lament, the melancholy lyric or song, 
the folk ballad of betrayal and death. It colors many scenes in 
the great epics and hovers about the best comedy as an imminent 
possibility. The tragedies of the tradition, from Aeschylus to 
Dostoevski, say this about it: that by most men it must be learned 
—and learned by direct, immediate experience; that is, by suffer- 
ing. So universal is this testimony that it can be taken as one of the 
constants of tragedy, and the starting point. All men must learn 
to feel what wretches feel. In the lives of many writers of tragedy 
there is abundant evidence of deep autobiographic meaning in 
this recurrent theme, a fact of relevance to the sense of innerness 
and involvement that tragedy possesses above other forms. 

Pressing out from this initial phase of the tragic vision, the 
artist’s action, or response, takes him beyond the lament or the 
melancholy lyric toward an increasingly complicated dialectic as 
he contemplates the thrust and counter-thrust of man against 
destiny. Here his cause is one with the philosophers and theo- 
logians, the difference being that the artist’s dialectic is not of 
ideas in the abstract but ideas in action, ideas as lived. His 
dialectic is not so much with words as with lives, and his focus 
is not so much man thinking as man acting, man “on the way.” 
Where the philosophers and moralists would generalize on experi- 
ence, find unity in multiplicity, and reduce experience to viable 
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categories and prescriptions, the tragic artist explores each experi- 
ence directly, de novo, for whatever it may reveal about man’s 
capacities and possibilities. He presses the “boundary situation” 
for its total yield. Whatever he finds man capable of in action and 
under extremest pressure, is to him the truth, whether it be abject 
and miserable or sublime and redeeming. This truth constitutes 
the “discovery” of tragedy. 

Historically, literary tragedy has always appeared at the 
mature period of a culture, not at its beginning. Although it 
retains the primitive sense of terror at what Joyce called “the 
secret cause” of suffering, it is in another sense highly sophistic- 
ated. It puts to the test of action all the formulations of philos- 
ophy and religion. In the three major western cultures—Hebrew, 
Greek, and Christian—there have come times (our present era 
may be one of them) when for reasons internal and external, 
spiritual and sociological, the questions of ultimate justice and 
human destiny seem suddenly to have been jarred loose again. 
Often these critical periods (“moments” is a fashionable term for 
them now) come after a long period of relative stability, when a 
dominant myth, or religious orthodoxy, or philosophic view has 
provided a coherent and viable way of life. Suddenly the original 
terror looms close, and the old formulations cannot dispel it. The 
conflict between man and his destiny assumes once more the 
ultimate magnitude. It appears to be, not a matter of accident, 
a temporary and limited disturbance, but an essential change in 
the face of the universe. The whole of society is involved, and 
the stake is survival. Thus the sense of despair in the early 
chapters of Job’s complaint, the sense of doom in Greek tragedy, 
Gloucester’s fears in the first act of Lear, and the sense of dis- 
integration in The Brothers Karamazov. 

In such periods, and in such moods, artists confront the 
existential question all over again. They ask, like the elderly 
trader in Conrad’s Lord Jim, “How to be?” and embody their 
answers, ambiguous and tentative, in their “boundary situations.” 
Each age has different tensions and terrors, but they open on the 
same abyss. If for each new artist the data of his own experience 
and observation must be his primary source, he just as surely 
learns from his fellow-artists who have stared into the same 
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depths. What they came up with, the total statement of their 
fictions, constitutes an evaluation, a form. As the form of the 
tradition guides the new vision, the vision tests the form and 
expands its compass. Where the artist has no new vision and 
follows the form as formula, the result may be well-contrived but 
something other than tragedy. 


Yale University. 





THE SUPERJECT AND MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 
NATHAN ROTENSTREICH 


| are two strata to be distinguished within the concept 
of “superject.” The first stratum is related to Whitehead’s 
dynamic view of the emergence of the subject. “The philosophies 
of substance presuppose a subject which then encounters a datum, 
and then reacts to the datum. The philosophy of organism pre- 
supposes a datum which is met with feelings, and progressively 
attains the unity of a subject. But with this doctrine, “superject” 
would be a better term than “subject” (Process and Reality, 
p. 234). 

The dynamic aspect of Whitehead’s doctrine leads him not 
only to reject the firstness of the subject, but also to make the 
subject emerge out of an encounter between the datum and the 
feelings; and what is united in the subject becomes a late or 
progressive attainment. There are actually stressed two priorities 
as against the secondarity of the subject: the priority of the datum 
and that of the feeling. The term “superject” connotes in this 
context the emerging quality of the unity of the subject, its going 
beyond the datum towards the unity. “The feelings are insepa- 
rable from the end at which they aim; and this end is the feeler” 
(ibid., p. 339). 

Related to this dynamic aspect, but still connoting an emphasis 
of the different sort is the “protest against the ‘bifurcation’ of 
nature” (ibid., p. 443). To be sure, the dynamic philosophy 
of organism is, from the outset, a protest against the bifurcation 
of the datum and the subject, and aims towards a continuous and 
progressive attainment of the unity of the two. But the stress 
laid on the protest against bifurcation brings to the fore something 
else: the human realm does not contain a trait which makes it 
different from the organic realm in general, even when we sup- 
pose that this realm itself emerged out of the process guided by 
the final causes leading towards unity. Whitehead, in his charac- 
teristic manner, does not distinguish between the genetic and the 
structural approach, and retains the genetic approach even within 
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the human realm. Even within this realm the subject, its place 
and role, are not taken for granted but are understood as “super- 
ject” in the technical sense of the word. Whitehead believes that 
with this view he endows human existence from the outset with 
a content, and a moral content at that, i.e., the content of moral 
responsibility. If I understand Whitehead’s suggestion correctly, 
then he seems to imply that the continuous process from the datum 
of the given stage to the feeler has as its outcome the continuity 
of the feeler, who can look back and consider himself to be 
responsible for his former stage and for the entire passage from 
the initial stage until the end. But precisely here the question 
necessarily arises as to whether responsibility can be considered 
as an outcome of an interpretation of the progress from stage to 
stage, according to the doctrine of the “superject,” or whether 
responsibility presupposes the subject who identifies himself from 
the vantage point of the position he occupies now with himself 
as he was in a former position he occupied, or with a deed he 
accomplished in the former stage. 

The question may be put this way: if the consciousness of 
identity is itself emerging from the process, starting with feeling 
accompanying data, and ending with the unity of the subject, 
where do we find the guarantee that the subject will consider 
himself related to the process and will take responsibility in the 
moral sense of the term, that is to say, in the sense of being 
accountable for his deeds? In a way we ask here a Platonic 
question, to the extent that we ask whether any statement, be it 
of a moral nature or not, can be valid if the position of stating 
the statement, and in our case of being aware of the responsibility, 
itself emerges out of the object it is referring to? Precisely where 
Whitehead thinks that he gains content for the human existence, 
he deprives this existence of its position as being related to the 
specific nature of this content, that is to say, to the consciousness 
as such, which is not emerging out of the facts consciousness is 
related to. Bifurcation may not be a genetic doctrine, but its 
shortcomings in terms of genesis of consciousness do not prevent 
it from being a doctrine which possibly explains the fact White- 
head himself intends to explain. 

This can be put still differently: moral responsibility as 
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accountability is not an outcome of the process. It presupposes 
the fact of consciousness which bridges over the different stages 
of the personal existence, and even more: moral responsibility 
itself is a moral decision of a person identifying his personality as 
a totality with a particular deed or stage of his personality. The 
integrative power of the consciousness is a presupposition of 
moral responsibility and not an outcome of the different material 
stages of human personality. To put it in Whitehead’s terms: 
man can consider himself as a “superject” only when he is a 
subject, that is to say, a being endowed with consciousness and, 
through it, both detaching and attaching himself to the data. 
Moral responsibility is an expression of self-consciousness, and 
not an outcome of an objective bridge inherent in the passage from 
one stage to another. 

To be sure, the main point is that Whitehead does not recog- 
nize the special position of consciousness, either genetically or 
structurally. Consciousness is “the supreme vividness of experi- 
ence” (Modes of Thought, p. 170). As subject is but an outcome 
of a process, so consciousness is but the intensification of experi- 
ence. Yet making consciousness an expression only—in the way 
that psychoanalysis also does in a different yet still genetic context 
—does not solve the problem: how is it possible to speak of 
experience without presupposing consciousness as awareness of 
contents or objects? To assume that consciousness is an expres- 
sion of something prior to it amounts to the assumption that the 
object creates its own reception as awareness. Consciousness is 
here considered as secondary, as it is considered in psychoanalysis, 
and unconsciousness (psychoanalysis) or experience (White- 
head) are prior to it. But why is it that the universe does not 
rest with the stage of unconsciousness or experience, but attains 
the stage of consciousness? The doctrine of protest against bifur- 
cation leaves us here with a riddle in spite of its programs. As 
against this, we have to grant the recognition of the relative 
independence of consciousness, a recognition which starts with 
a fact and goes on with the assumption of it. 

The question has to be raised whether the theory of superject 
can account, from a different point of view as well, for moral 
responsibility. The superject is not a persistent entity, over- 
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coming changes by being above them on the one hand and by 
integrating them in itself on the other. If one may use this 
paraphrase one can say that “the epochal view of the superject” 
is but a different expression of Whitehead’s epochal view in 
general, mainly his epochal view of time. And yet, can moral 
responsibility be accounted for in a theory which makes the super- 
ject emerge every now and again? How can the continuity of the 
self, what Paul Weiss stresses as the “persistent self,” be explained 
against the background of the perpetual emergences? To be 
sure, Whitehead was impressed by Hume’s criticism of the identity 
of the self and thought to overcome the criticism by yielding to 
the main point of Hume, that is to say, to the view that the subject 
is not self-identical, but perpetually emerging out of the data. 
Yet Whitehead did not see the assumption underlying Hume’s 
criticism, viz., that the categories valid for the data are self- 
evidently valid for consciousness in dealing with the data. In 
other words, Whitehead accepted the presupposition of Hume 
because he wanted by all means to avoid the danger of bifurcation. 
Yet the radical rejection of bifurcation leads to the view which 
does not “save the phenomena” he wants to save in his own 
system, among them, the phenomenon of responsibility. Hence 
the necessity to deal with consciousness in different categories 
from those applied to data; the concept of subject cannot there- 
fore be replaced by the concept of superject.’ 

I cannot deal in this paper with the possibility of under- 
standing the subject in a way which will overcome its subjec- 
tivistic or existentialistic status. The programmatic statement I 
would like to suggest is this, that as a matter of fact there is not 
an intrinsic difficulty in overcoming subjectivism where subject 
is the point of departure. In any case, the difficulty is not removed 
by making the subject a final stage in a process, by subjecting it 
to what cannot explain the emergence of the non-subjected subject. 
The main point is that the doctrine of superject subjects the 
subject. 

In a way the two qualities of responsibility and constitutive 
self-interpretation are one quality. In moral responsibility self- 


* Ll owe this point to a discussion of my comments with Mr. Z. Bar-On. 
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interpretation is implied: I am accountable for my deed because I 
actually do interpret myself as being the subject of my deed, or 
else I am called to order by others to see my relation to my deed 
in this way, that is to say, to be a subject in order to be respon- 
sible. Self-interpretation in this sense accompanies all my moral 
deeds and is the existential presupposition of my moral responsi- 
bility. | 

It is useful, in this connection, to look into the idea of self- 
realisation brought to the fore by Professor Stallknecht in a recent 
article,” for according to his view, self-realization expresses itself 
in responsibility and self-interpretation. The interesting point is 
that self-realisation is an activity towards the future, as White- 
head’s concept of superject is related to the emerging future, while 
moral responsibility and self-interpretation are at least partially 
related to one’s past. How is it that a vectorial activity towards 
the future finds its expression precisely in (at least partially) con- 
templative activity, which is related, at least partially, to the 
past? It seems to me that this is the same difficulty as that dealt 
with above, i.e., whether in the human domain we have to pre- 
suppose the existence and the status of the subject, or whether we 
have to look at the subject as emerging out of something more 
primary. 

The question is whether we can start dealing with “the 
quality of man” with the conceptual tool of emergence and avoid 
bifurcation, or whether precisely the opposite is the case, that is 
to say, that human existence presents factually a bifurcation 
between the universe in process and man, or between reality and 
human reality. As against the conceptual tool of emergence of 
the subject, we have possibly to introduce the conceptual tool 
of withdrawal. Man is characterised by the existence of conscious- 
ness, which represents precisely not an emerging from the process 
but an intentionality towards it. Whitehead rightly points to 
self-transcendence as a characteristic human feature. But human 
self-transcendence, as going towards the world, presupposes 
human self-immanence, if I may coin the parallel or analogous 


* Stallknecht, “The Quality of Man,” this Review, IX (June 1956), 
531-47. 
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term. Man is going towards the world because initially he with- 
drew from it, and through his withdrawal he created an open 
space which can be filled with knowing, language, history, 
deeds, etc., that is to say, with that which expresses his self- 
transcendence. Consciousness and the status of subject related to 
it represent both the part of withdrawal and the power which 
makes withdrawal perpetually possible, because consciousness 
represents a fact which is not from this world and still not from 
the other world. Consciousness represents the possibility of 
man’s being precisely what he is, i.e., a vis-d-vis being. 

Hence self-realization in the human realm has to start with 
the radical human quality of withdrawal. Identification of self 
with the world either retains the aspect of withdrawal and still is — 
a human activity, or else it does not retain it and tries, as it were, 
to accomplish the paradox of erasing the human realm through 
human means, that is to say, again through the means of con- 
sciousness. This, for instance, is the intrinsic paradox of some 
of the Asiatic philosophic religions. Again, as there is the danger 
of subjectivism in the position of the subject, there is the danger 
of emptiness in the idea of withdrawal. Hence one of the main 


problems modern philosophy has to face is that of maintaining the 
position of the subject within an outlook of “world loyalty,” 
without adopting the questionable advantage of submerging the 
subject in the world to which he is loyal. 


The Hebrew University. 





SOME REMARKS ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF MALEBRANCHE 
GUSTAV BERGMANN 


A PHILOSOPHICAL system purports to be a comprehensive account 
of the world and our experience of it. Some such accounts 
are very strange, or, to say the least, surprising. This, however, 
is not what I mean when I call a system speculative. The author 
of a speculative system is not as preoccupied as most of us are 
today with questioning how either he or anyone else could ever 
know that his account is true. Judged from without, the “self- 
evident” propositions on which a speculative system rests there- 
fore sometimes themselves rest on nothing more solid than some 
unexamined metaphors. Some speculative systems are never- 
theless of great intellectual interest. In these cases, any analysis 
or examination, to be worth while, must be mixed, partly from 
within the system and partly from without. 


The philosophy of Malebranche is a speculative system of 
great intellectual interest. A comprehensive examination of it, 
however concise, is therefore a major undertaking. In this paper 
I shall limit myself to three points. I shall examine, partly from 
within and partly from without, Malebranche’s account of per- 
ception as it relates to the realism-nominalism problem; I shall 
inquire what, if anything, he has to say about the related problem 
of individuation; and I shall analyze some aspects of the vision in 
God. These three topics will be taken up, in this order, in 
Sections Three, Four, and Five. The first two sections provide 
background. Section One deals, most concisely yet in an ana- 
lytical fashion, with the realism issue. Section Two digests, in 
the same manner, what I shall need of Malebranche’s system. 
Section Six contains some concluding remarks. 

The method I shall use is not only mixed, partly from: within 
and partly from without, but also linguistic. That is, I shall try 
to make explicit what some now call the logic of the crucial terms, 
and shall call attention to the metaphors on which it rests. I 
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adopt this method not just to curry favor with current fashion, 
but because I believe that this is the best way to find out what 
a speculative system is about. The best way to argue for a method 
is, of course, not to argue at all but to show it at work. Even so, 
it may help if I indicate in one instance what, I believe, this method 
achieves and what, as I also believe, cannot be achieved otherwise. 
Any system which, like Augustine’s, Bonaventure’s, and Male- 
branche’s, appeals to the vision in God has a “mystical” core 
refractory to logic. This is evident. Malebranche’s system is over 
wide stretches also one of the most minute and “rational.” This, 
too, is hardly worth repeating. Yet, it may be worth while to 
show accurately, as I shall try to show, that and how the logic of 
the system breaks down where these stretches meet that core. 

One more word to make my peace with the historical 
scholars, if that be possible. I make no pretense whatsoever of 
historical scholarship. Nor have I read all of Malebranche. I 
have read very carefully the Entretiens sur la Métaphysique and 
De la Recherche de la Vérité, including the tenth Eclaircissement 
to the latter. Because of my admiration for Arnauld, I have also 
examined his Des Vraies et des Fausses Idées and the exchange 
between him and Malebranche to which it gave rise. But I was 
not surprised not to find there anything that would shed further 
light on the three points with which I am concerned; for, what is 
there centrally at stake—presentative versus representative realism, 
as we would put it—is only tangentially, if at all, relevant to these 
points. My interest, then, I repeat, is logical or structural, not 
historical. The few “historical” remarks I shall permit myself 
concern structural rather than causal connections. With three 
exceptions, which I cannot resist, I shall therefore abstain from 
direct quotation. I merely mention that virtually everything 1 
shall say about Malebranche can be documented from the eighth 
Entretien and the third book of the Recherche, particularly the 
sixth and seventh chapters of the second part. 
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I 


I look at two cubes. Assume that they are alike in all non- 
relational respects. For instance, they are both (the same shade 
of) green. Assume, furthermore, that while looking at these 
cubes I make two judgments, “This is green,” and “That is green.” 
In one way these judgments differ; in another, they agree. In 
the two statements the difference is expressed by the occurrence 
of different words, “this” and “that,” in the subject place; the 
agreement, by the occurrence of the same word, “green,” in the 
predicate place. For the judgments to be grounded, both the 
difference and the agreement must be grounded in the two states 
of affairs or situations that are judged. How, then, are they 
grounded? One possible answer has four parts. (1) Each of 
the two situations contains two constituents. (2) There are all 
together three constituents, named by “this,” “that,” and “green” 
respectively. The constituents named by “this” and “that” are 
called particulars; the one named by “green,” a universal. (3) The 
universal, which is the constituent common to both situations, 
accounts for my judging both cubes to be green. (4) The two 
particulars being different accounts for my knowing the cubes 
from each other. This, I believe, is the simplest modern version 
of what is classically known as realism; (4) in particular solves 
what is classically known as the problem of individuation. 


Classical realism has many variants. Two of them, or at 
least their gist, are easily stated in modern terms. One variant 
assumes that no two situations agree in all universals. That makes 
it possible to solve the problem of individuation without recourse 
to particulars. This is what Scotus does. Leibniz shares his 
assumption although, for reasons that do not concern us, he also 
introduces particulars. The other variant (roughly, moderate 
realism) claims that our two situations have four constituents, 
named by “this,” “that,” “green,” and “greens,” respectively. 
This attack merely postpones the issue; for, whatever can be 
asked about the connections among constituents named “this,” 
“that,” and “green” can mutatis mutandis also be asked about 
those among the constituents named “green,” and “green,” and 
a further one, named “green,” which rather obviously would have 
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to be introduced in one way or another. Neither of these two 
variants is directly relevant to my purpose. Aquinas’ is. It will 
serve my purpose best if, without paying attention to the subtleties 
of his moderate realism, I present this third version by contrasting 
it with a fourth, namely, Aristotle’s. Both these precartesian 
versions, Aristotle’s and Aquinas’, reject what I called Scotus’ 
assumption. Yet neither recognizes anything like the particulars 
which I introduced into the modern version. This makes 
individuation one of their major difficulties. 

According to Aristotle, every being (synonymously, ezistent) 
except God is a compound of two constituents neither of which 
exists; or, at least, they do not exist in the same sense.’ One of 
these constituents is a form; the other is matter. In my example 
the form involved is the color green. Forms correspond to the 
universals of the modern version, except that a proponent of the 
latter might wish to say, as an Aristotelian would not, that both 
particulars and universals (forms) exist. This puts the burden of 
individuation upon matter. One would have to say some such 
thing as that each of my two cubes, for instance, is a compound 
of the same form (or forms) with different “parts” of matter. The 
difficulty, unresolved I believe, is that in this system matter is 
something so “formless” and so “unreal” that one cannot con- 
sistently within the system speak of its “parts.” 

To understand Aquinas’ version, we must first attend to a 
second use or meaning of “being.” Systems which introduce 
forms all recognize a hierarchy among them. This is of course 
the heritage of Plato. Each form is a compound of being and 
nonbeing. This is the second use of “being.” The higher a form’s 
place in the hierarchy, the less the amount or proportion or 
admixture—the notion remains rather vague—of nonbeing it 
contains. At the one extreme, only God is pure being. At the 
other extreme, there is now the possibility of attributing even to 
“matter” a form and a minimum of being. Some Franciscan 


' Notice the shift from state of affairs or situation talk, which fits 
the modern version, to being or existent talk, which is more appropriate to 
the classical versions. Notice also that I ignore, as irrelevant for my 
purpose, the distinction between substantial and nonsubstantial forms as 
well as the problem of the so-called multiplicity of forms. 
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philosophers availed themselves of this possibility, thus introduc- 
ing a new use or meaning of “matter.” 

Aquinas invented a new kind of nonexistent and a third use 
or meaning of “being.” The new nonexistents are called natures. 
Each nature is compounded of a form and of matter, the former 
corresponding to the proportion of being (second meaning), the 
latter to the proportion of nonbeing it contains.* These natures 
correspond in his system to the universals of the modern version. 
An existent in turn is compounded of a nature and something else. 
This something else is “being.” This is the third use or meaning 
of “being.” An existent is created whenever God through an 
individual or, at least, individualizable act of His will endows a 
nature with being. There is now a new possibility for at least a 
verbal solution of the problem of individuation. What dis- 
tinguishes my two cubes, for instance, is that they are created by 
two decrees of the divine will which are, without further analysis, 
taken to be distinct or, at least, distinguishable. I said individu- 
alizable and I say now distinguishable because I do not of course 
wish to deny that in systems of this kind God’s acts are in some 


sense one, just as he does not act in time but, rather, from eternity 
into time. This, however, belongs to the mystical core. Logi- 
cally, one might say that the distinguishable acts of the divine 
will can be made to play the part of the particulars of the modern 
version. 


II 


Not considering God, there are, according to Malebranche, 
only two kinds of existents, namely, minds and bodies. Not con- 
sidering angels, an existent is either a human mind (esprit) or a 
body (corps), human or otherwise. A body is a “part” of created 
extension (étendue), figured, configured,’ and, at any moment, 


* This is not true for angels. But I neglect, as throughout, what is 
of only theological interest. Notice also that I disregard the obscure doc- 
trine of materia signata. 

* Configuration corresponds, in Cartesian physics, to what we now 
call the fine structure of matter. For my purpose it may safely be dis- 
regarded. 
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either in a determinate state of motion or at rest. Its extension 
is a body’s substance; its figure, configuration, and state of 
motion are the attributes of its substance. To insist on this dis- 
tinction, however, is, within the system, merely a way of express- 
ing that though, say, figure cannot be conceived (see below) 
without extension, the ideas (see below) of all possible figures 
are contained in that of extension. The same thing is also 
expressed by saying that an existent’s attributes are merely “modes 
of being” or modifications of its substance.‘ An existent’s attri- 
butes are in it. I list this as the first use or meaning of “in.” 
Even in the case of bodies this use is metaphorical, although in this 
case the metaphor is so inconspicuous that we somehow under- 
stand it. This metaphor pervades the whole system and, probably 
because it is so insidiously inconspicuous, is the only ground for 
some of its “self-evident” truths. 


The substance of minds is awareness (pensée). When I feel 
a pain or see a color, what really happens is that the awareness 
which is I has either the one or the other of two attributes. One 
may wish to call these two attributes “seeing green” and “feeling 


a pain.” But one must not forget that, according to Malebranche, 
my seeing green does not, as the “seeing” suggests, involve an 
act of my mind. To do justice to this feature, one may, with 
deliberate violence, call the second of the two attributes “green.” 
In this case one must not forget that according to Malebranche 
there is literally nothing that is colored. 

The divine reason, also called the Word, is cosubstantial with 
God. It contains the ideas. Numbers, for instance, are ideas. 
Ideas are not existents. Yet there are, among the ideas, the arche- 
types of all possible existents. Every existent is created in the 
image of its archetype or idea by a distinct or, at least, distinguish- 
able act of God. The archetype of extension as such is called 
intelligible extension. It “contains” the ideas of all possible modes 
of extension, that is, the ideas of all possible kinds of bodies (not 


* In some other systems, e.g., Leibniz, the distinction is made by 
allotting to attributes only “dependent” existence. Attributes, incidental- 
ly, correspond in my paradigm to “green,” and “green,”; “green” cor- 
responds to the idea. In Malebranche’s case, though, it will soon 
transpire, the paradigm is for this purpose singularly inept. 
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of all possible bodies). “Contains,” so used, is synonymous with 
“logically implies,” in the sense in which the axioms of a theory, 
say, Euclidean geometry, are said to imply its theorems. There 
is also created extension. One will not go wrong in thinking of 
it as physical space as long as one remembers that there is for 
Malebranche (and Descartes) no such thing as “empty space.” 
Bodies are said to be in created extension. I list this as the second 
use or meaning of “in” that occurs crucially in the system. I shall 
attend to it presently. At the moment I merely wish to call 
attention to three things. First: the divine reason is said to 
contain the ideas. Intelligible extension is said to contain those 
of, say, a cube and a sphere. One may ask whether these are two 
instances of the same use or meaning of “contain.” Probably 
they are; I do not wish to pursue the matter; I merely mention 
in passing that in many natural languages, including ours, 
French, and Latin, the passive of “A contains B” is “B is con- 
tained in A.” Second: the ideas are also said to be in the divine 
reason. This use of “in” I shall examine in Section Five. Third: 
if God had created an existent-in the image of intelligible thought 
as such, it would be the counterpart of created extension as such 
(physical space). There is, according to Malebranche, no such 
created thing. 

Malebranche’s world is emphatically nonrelational. There 
are no relations, not even in the sense in which there are 
attributes. This belief is of course not distinctive of Malebranche.* 
What distinguishes him is, rather, the consistency with which he 
infers from it that no created existent acts upon any other. The 
only agent is God. He acts by creating existents, by conserving 
them (in time), and by endowing them with (changing) attri- 
butes. Most of the logic of His agency, if I may so express myself, 
remains hidden in the mystical core of the system. Malebranche’s 
rejection of relations provides the bridge that leads from his 
ontology, which is in the main Cartesian, to his epistemology, 
which is not Cartesian at all. 


* For an account of the role of relations in Leibniz’ system and in 
substance philosophies generally, see my “Russell's Examination of Leib- 
niz Examined,” Phil. Sci., 23 (1956), 175-203. Also below, Sections Four 
and Six. 
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A mind is aware of or knows (penser, used generically) only 
what is either (a) in it or (b) what it is in. This is taken to be 
self-evident. Remembering that a mind’s attributes are in it (first 
meaning of “in”), we recognize in (a) one of the fundamental 
metaphors at work. Thus we conclude, correctly within the 
system, that a mind knows its attributes. Depending upon the 
circumstances, this species of knowing is called either sensing or 
imagining (sentir et imaginer). (b) requires explication. This 
part of the story is, for my purposes, best told in the context of 
my first point. 


Ill 


Consider one green cube. Its archetype is a figured and 
configured part of extension, say, at rest. When I look at the 
cube two things happen. (1) My mind acquires an attribute of 
the kind called “seeing green.” (2) My mind conceives the arche- 
type. Why and how this happens on the occasion of my seeing 
the cube is accounted for by the doctrine of secondary causes 
(occasionalism). This part of the system I propose to ignore, 
partly because I have nothing new to say about it, partly because 
Malebranche’s own exposition of it is admirably lucid, detailed, 
and consistent." What concerns me is, rather, the species of 
knowing mentioned in (2). Called conceiving (concevoir), it 
corresponds to (b) in the last paragraph of the preceding section. 
To conceive an idea is to see it “in” God. While I am not yet 
ready to analyze this use of “in,” I must prepare some material for 
the analysis. The “in it” of (b) is merely a metaphor within the 
metaphor. Without this second metaphor, my mind and the idea 
it conceives are both said to be “in” God. What happens when I 
conceive it is that the two unite with each other (s’unir) or touch 
(toucher). Here we recognize an enlargement (contiguity instead 
of inness) of the second use of “in” (being in space) and, also, 
how in this case it assimilates the first (an attribute being in an 


* This judgment does not include what Malebranche says about free 
will, sin, and grace. But then, much of what he says on these topics is 
only of theological interest. 
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_ existent). For, so we are told, a mind knows best the things that 
are in it (a); though these, alas, are not the best things (in the 
hierarchical sense of “being”) it may know. Next best known 
(b) to a mind are the things it “touches.” All this is fairly 
obvious. But let us not rashly conclude that the two meanings 
of “in” which I have isolated so far suffice, together with their 
enlargements and assimilations, for a complete analysis of the 
use of “in” in “seeing in God.” 

Upon Malebranche’s account of perception the archetypes of 
physical objects play the role of universals. More precisely, they 
can be made to carry the burden of what I called universals in my 
modern version of realism. Only, one must not forget that in 
Malebranche’s world bodies have no other qualities than, roughly, 
those Locke called primary. With respect to these Malebranche’s 
account of perception is therefore realistic. With respect to 
secondary qualities, or, rather, with respect to the attributes of 
mind which correspond to them in the system, it is not. This is 
my first point. Its negative half requires some explanation. 

In the divine reason there is, as an idea among ideas, intel- 
ligible thought, the archetype of minds, the counterpart of 
intelligible extension, as well as, contained in it in the sense of 
implication, the archetypes of all possible attributes of human 
minds. Human minds, though, do not and cannot conceive these 
ideas. Yet, whenever a mind exemplifies an attribute, it also 
knows that it exemplifies it." This is a third species of knowledge, 
called self-awareness (sentiment intérieur or conscience inté- 
rieure). Not being conceptual, self-awareness is, like sensing 
and imagining, neither clear nor distinct and, therefore, like 
sensing and imagining, inferior to conceiving. Even so, there is 
no doubt that whenever I exemplify an attribute, say, seeing 
green, I know, not only that I exemplify some attribute, but also 
that I exemplify one of a certain kind, namely, the kind called 
“seeing green.” Malebranche himself insists on that, very wisely, 


* This raises the nice question whether, when a mind conceives an 
idea, it also has a conscience intérieure of this conceiving. One would 
think so. However, I have not found anything very conclusive on this 
point in either the Recherche or the Entretiens. 
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I think. For, if it were otherwise, how could I ever know my 
seeing green from my being in pain? There is thus, within the 
system, a knowledge of kinds, even if it be only knowledge of an 
inferior sort, which is mediated neither by universals nor by what, 
within the system, corresponds to universals. For the kinds so 
known Malebranche’s account of perception is therefore not 
realistic. For an example, take the two perceptual judgments 
expressed by “This (or that) is a cube” and “This (or that) is 
green.” Malebranche’s account of the first is realistic. His 
account of the second is not. This is the point. 


IV 


In Section One the example was two green cubes. In Sec- 
tion Three I shifted to one such cube. The reason for the change 
must have been transparent even then. I contrived to reserve 
everything connected with individuation for a connected treat- 
ment in this section. Notice also that although explicating 


“individuation,” I have not even once used the noun “individual.” 
Remember, too, that I used “substance” most sparingly and, when 
introducing it, insisted that for Malebranche (as for Descartes) 
there is one and only one difference between a substance and its 
attributes. The idea of the former can be thought without those 
of the latter; but not conversely. The distinction is thus almost 
a matter of logic. (I put it strongly, for the sake of indicating a 
tendency; more strongly, I think, than could be justified.) 
Ontologically, therefore, one might say (with the same ex- 
aggeration), a substance is merely an attribute among attributes. 
But if a substance is an attribute, or like an attribute, what 
is it an attribute of? By the logic of the two terms within the 
system the question can be asked.” So it must eventually be 


* 1 would much rather say “grammar,” using the term not, as is 
now so often done, as a virtual synonym of “logic” but as a handy idiomatic 
equivalent of “axioms.” Thus it would be an axiom concerning substances 
and attributes that every attribute inheres in (is an attribute of) a sub- 
stance. These distinctions, however, are not at issue in this paper. That 
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faced.” This, however, is not the line of thought I wish to pursue. 

Individuals are simple; they have no “parts.” Individuals 
are the only existents, at least in the full, unqualified sense of 
“exist.” Individuals are substances. These three sentences belong 
to the logic of “individual,” “substance,” and “exist” in the sys- 
tems of Aristotle * and Aquinas. What makes an individual a 
substance is, for Aristotle, a (substantial) form; for Aquinas, a 
nature. But forms as well as natures are generic. One and the 
same form, for instance, may “inform” several individuals. That 
is why in these systems the problem of individuation is so 
important. 

For Malebranche, as for Descartes, created extension is a 
substance that has “parts.” This is a radically different use or 
meaning of “substance.” According to the older use, a substance, 
being an individual, has no “parts.” The newer use came to the 
fore with Descartes." Through his influence, the older one 
became submerged, at least outside of the schools, until it emerged 
again with Leibniz.” The most vigorous clashes between these 
two notions of substance, the one with parts and the one without 


parts, occurred, ever since Descartes, not explicitly in meta- 
physics but implicitly in physics. There the conflict was between 
the particle and the stuff models of matter. A particle, in the 
extreme, is punctiform. A stuff is spread out continuously, like a 
fluid. Atoms are of course particles. The various classical ethers 


is why I do not hesitate to use “logic” as I do, or, for that matter, to 
identify “use” and “meaning.” When the hare is safe, one may, if it 
proves expedient, safely run with the hounds. 

* This is of course the point of structural contact with Spinoza. 
Etendue can, characteristically, be read as a past participle and is, perhaps, 
most accurately translated by “the extended.” (La chose étendue? But 
then, what is la chose?) In English, the transition from “extended” to 
“extension” is more abrupt. 

'* I disregard that very special use of “part” with which its form and 
matter are “parts” of an individual substance. Nor do I claim that there 
are no passages in Aristotle which could plausibly be taken to support the 
later doctrine of the multiplicity of forms. 

™ Within the medieval context, it would seem, Descartes was anti- 
cipated by Grosseteste and Bonaventura. 

“ This neglects Spinoza’s unique substance which is mainly of 
theological interest. For an analysis of the older notion, see “Russell’s 
Examination of Leibniz Examined.” 
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are stuffs. The modern notion of a field can be traced to that of 
a stuff. The metaphysics of “substance” (or, if you please, the 
logic of “substance”) is thus more intimate than some may think. 
Interesting as it is, I cannot and I need not here pursue it further.” 

What was the impact of the new use of “substance” on the 
problem of individuation? What happened is what one might 
expect. The problem faded into the background. There is of 
course more to be said. First, though, there is something else I 
must make as clear as I possibly can. I do not claim that either 
Descartes or Malebranche maintained either explicitly or implicitly 
anything as heterodox as that minds were divisible. On the other 
hand, I think it rather remarkable how little they worried about 
this glaring discrepancy between the only kinds of substance they 
recognized. Their unconcern is in fact part of what I mean by 
the fading of the problem. For the rest, it will be best if I treat 
the two kinds of substance separately. 

The “parts” of created extension are points, lines, surfaces, 
and volumes. Points themselves have no parts. All other parts 
are collections of them. This makes points the heart of the matter 
and I shall therefore limit myself to them. The explication of this 
use of “part” is set-theoretical. The area of the smaller of two 
concentric circles one draws on a piece of paper is in this sense a 
part of the area, or is in the area, of the larger. This, incidentally, 
is the only literal spatial use of “in” with which I am familiar. 
Our second use (a body being in space) is merely another insidi- 
ously inconspicuous metaphor. The reason for this is that there 
is no body called “space.” Thus, when we say that a body is “in 
space” we merely refer metaphorically to the web of the (spatial) 
relations in which it stands to all other bodies “in space.” Male- 
branche, of course, would disagree. Even so, he mentions this 
web of relations again and again when he insists, as he does again 
and again, that they and they alone exhaust the ideas of extension 
and of its attributes. In view of the fact that there are no rela- 


* For some detailed comments on the particle and stuff notions, 
particularly with respect to so-called action over distance, see the second 
chapter of my Philosophy of Science (1957). I hardly need to mention 
that in this paragraph I use “matter” as physicists use it. 
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tions in his world, that may seem a bit awkward. In Section Six 
we shall see that within the system it isn’t. The crucial point, 
though, is that the idea of extension contains (in the sense of 
implication) those of its parts. In other words, this particular 
substance does not just happen to have parts; to be divisible is 
its very essence. 

How can bodies be individuated in such a world? The answer 
is by now obvious. My two cubes, for instance, occupy or, rather, 
they are different parts of extension equally figured and conf gured. 
Generally, the burden of the modern particulars is in this system 
carried by the points. What was not noticed is, first, that the 
points thus become, in the older use, the only substances, and, 
second, that there is within the system no answer to the obvious 
question of how two points are distinguished from each other. 
This is the heart of the matter. One very good reason why these 
two things may have been overlooked is, I submit, that the idea 
of extension, which as we saw is merely a glorified attribute, was 
held to contain those of its parts, in the sense in which the 
axioms of a theory contain (imply) its theorems. Yet axioms and 
theorems are propositions. An idea, one would think, is named 
by a term. This strange notion that one idea implies others is, 
one might say, the logical sleight-of-hand by which in this system 
the quid is produced from the quale. This is my second point, as 
it refers to bodies. 

Malebranche, if he were faced with these criticisms, could in 
the case of bodies withdraw to a second position, which he has 
prepared for himself, by admitting that what eventually dis- 
tinguishes my two cubes are the two distinguishable acts of God 
to which they owe their existence and nothing else.“ Whether 
Malebranche would actually make this admission is of course a 
moot question. But it is by no means moot to point out that in 
the case of minds there is in his system nothing else that could 
carry the burden of individuation except these distinguishable acts 
of God, at least not from what has been said so far or, for that 
matter, from what is to be found in either the Recherche or the 
Entretiens. Structurally, though, there is another possibility. We 


** That I believe this “solution” to be rather verbal, in the pejorative 
sense of “verbal,” I have indicated before. 
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conceive extension and, therefore, within human limits, all its 
possible attributes. But we cannot, we recall, conceive either 
mind or any of its attributes. For all we know, therefore, it 
could well be that no two created minds agree in all their attri- 
butes. If it were so, the problem of individuation for minds could 
consistently within the system be solved in the manner of Scotus. 
This is my second point, as it refers to minds. 

Malebranche’s views on individuation are, as I indicated, very 
much like Descartes’. Neither is greatly concerned. The prob- 
lem has faded. Yet, it would seem that Malebranche’s explicit 
concern is greater than Descartes’. In this respect Descartes is 
more modern. But I can also think of a likely reason for Male- 
branche’s greater concern. Since he takes pain to place the ideas 
“outside” of all created existents, the problem of individuation 
imposes itself on him more forcefully, as does the problem of 
universals. Descartes, on the other hand, puts the ideas “in” the 
existents that exemplify them as well as “in” the minds of those 
who perceive them. Thus he preserves, at least implicitly, a 
goodly part of the precartesian account of perception. In this 
respect Malebranche is more modern. 


Vv 


Now for the vision in God. We read: “Dieu est trés étroite- 
ment uni a nos dames par sa présence, de sorte qu'on peut dire 
qu’il est le lieu des esprits, de méme que les espaces sont en un 
sens le lieu des corps.”"* We also read: “Les esprits, Ariste, sont 
dans la raison divine, et les corps dans son immensité.”"* Each 
of these two passages directs us to the mystical core of the system, 
the vision in God. Yet, when they are properly explicated within 
the system, they are seen to contradict each other. The first 
passage, it seems, is somehow adequate to the mystical core; 
unhappily, what it says cannot be consistently maintained within 
the system. What the second says can be consistently main- 


* Recherche, ed. J. Simon (Paris, 1871), I, 398. 
'* Entretiens, ed. J. Simon (Paris, 1871), p. 183. 
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tained within the system; unhappily, it does not do justice 
to the mystical core. This, in general, is my third point. I must 
now make it in detail. As one might expect, everything hinges 
on the other crucial uses of “in” that occur in the system. I shall 
first review the two I isolated before, then with their help analyze 
the first passage. Next I shall introduce two further uses of “in” 
and with their help analyze the second passage. 

Attributes are in substances. Bodies are in space. These are 
the first and the second uses. Both, we saw, are metaphorical 
although the metaphor in both cases is insidiously inconspicuous. 
The first transfers the literal spatial use of “in” to matters non- 
spatial; yet the case of bodies enables us to understand it some- 
how. The second is not really metaphorical, except for the con- 
tainer image it evokes, but rather a succinct way of referring to a 
body’s position in the web of spatial relations. With this explica- 
tion, we saw, Malebranche agrees. Nor is this agreement depend- 
ent on his agreeing with us, as he does not, that there is, literally, 
no such thing as (created) extension and, therefore, no container 
“space.” The only difference made by that disagreement is that 
an alternative explication not open to us is open to Malebranche. 
He could take the second use to express that a body is, in the set- 
theoretical sense, a part of extension. As it happens, this differ- 
ence, namely, his having two alternatives where we have only 
one, makes no difference for what I have to say. 

The last clause of the first passage leaves no doubt that the 
phrase étre le lieu corresponds to the second meaning of “in.” 
The phrase en un sens I take, not to weaken the closeness of the 
comparison (de méme que), but to indicate that Malebranche was 
aware of the inconspicuous metaphor involved in the second use 
of “in.” The substitution of la raison divine for Dieu is sup- 
ported, not only by the second passage, but also by countless 
others I do not quote. Remember, too, that the divine reason is 
cosubstantial with God. This yields, as an accurate transcription 
of the larger part of the passage, “Minds are in the divine reason 
as bodies are in space.” Minds and the divine reason are not 
spatial. Thus the first “in” of the transcription must be taken 
analogically. In this analogy the divine reason corresponds to 
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created extension (space). This makes no sense within the sys- 
tem. What would correspond to created extension as such as 
minds correspond to bodies is, if there were such a thing, created 
thought as such. There is, as we saw, no such thing in the 
system. Nor, for that matter, is la pensée intelligible identical 
with the divine reason. It is, like l’étendue intelligible, just an 
idea among ideas. This is what I meant when I said that the first 
passage cannot be consistently maintained within the system. As 
we now see, I could have put it more strongly. The passage does 
not even make sense in the system. 

The connection between a body and the space it is in is, 
poetically speaking, very close (trés-étroit) and intimate. Bodies 
are, as it were, immersed in space. This is what I had in mind 
when I suggested that the first passage does justice to the mystical 
core. The part I have not transcribed supports the suggestion. 

God is in every existent. The ideas are in God (the divine 
reason). The two sentences exemplify the third and the fourth 
of the special uses to which “in” is put in the system. Both are 
metaphorical. The spatial image conirolling the third is closely 
akin to that which controls the first. Just as the attributes of an 
existent cannot be anywhere but in it, so an agent can only act 
“where” he is. The only agent, creating every substance, con- 
serving it in time, causing its modifications, is God. God, 
therefore, is in every substance. That much for the third use of 
“in.” Whether the ideas are in God in exactly the same sense in 
which the theorems of a theory are “contained in” its axioms is, 
as I said, a question I do not wish to pursue. Surely a good case 
can be made for the identity of these two uses in the more “logiciz- 
ing” systems of the Platonic succession. Be that as it may, Male- 
branche himself explains the fourth use of “in” very carefully. 
Take the idea of extension. It is not an attribute of God. But 
God himself has an attribute that contains it eminently, or in 
which it is, in the sense in which the less is in the more. God’s 
attributes, however, are all unintelligible to us. The one “in” 
which intelligible extension is, as the less is in the more, is called 
His immensity. Intelligible time is in His eternity. Clearly, 
this is the neoplatonic pattern of negative theology. Which, then, 
we may ask, is the divine “attribute” that contains intelligible 
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thought? The answer is: the divine reason, which is not an 
attribute but the divine substance itself." There are two 
structural reasons to support this answer. For one, we saw 
that the precartesian gulf between substance and attribute 
has been narrowed in our system. I expressed this, with some 
exaggeration, by calling the distinction logical. For another, we 
must remember that Malebranche’s notion of God is completely 
orthodox. Essence and existence, substance and attribute all coin- 
cide in the unity of unlimited being. 

The context of the second passage leaves no doubt that we 
only make its sense more explicit if we replace et by de méme que. 
“Minds are in God's reason as bodies are in His immensity.” In 
this “proportion” bodies are to minds as God’s immensity is to 
His reason. The passage thus confirms what has been said in the 
last paragraph. Yet there remains a question. Even though the 
archetypes are in God, it does not follow that the existents created 
in their image are. The answer is as follows. Every existent par- 
ticipates, in the Platonic sense, in its archetype. The archetype 
itself is in God. In this mediated sense every existent is itself in 
God. Strictly speaking, this is a fifth meaning of “in,” com- 
pounded of the fourth and Platonic participation. So explicated, 
the second passage can consistently be maintained within the sys- 
tem. The trouble is that in this sense not only minds but also 
bodies, trees, stones, and every grain of dust, are in God. This 
is what I meant when | said that the passage does not do justice 
to the mystical core. 


I shall not show that the two passages contradict each other. 
This, I take it, is by now evident. I ask instead how within the 
system the damage could be repaired. The first passage would 
have to be repudiated or, what amounts to the same U.ing, it would 
have to be reduced to the status of a haunting image. The second 
passage, we just saw, though defensible within the system, does 
not do justice to the mystical core. To represent this core, a sixth 
use or meaning of “in,” as in “seeing in God,” would have to be 
distinguished. It remains unexplicated and inexplicable. This is 


“ Theologically speaking, the Second Person. 
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quite proper. For it merely directs us onto the via negativa 
towards what surpasses understanding. 


VI 


1. Scholars quite naturally connect Malebranche with Ber- 
keley. About causal connections I have nothing to say. Struc- 
turally, one may be tempted to say, from what we saw in Section 
Three, that while Malebranche was a realist with respect to some 
kinds, he was, like Berkeley, a nominalist with respect to some 
others. This is false. Since there are ideas of all kinds in the 
divine reason, Malebranche was not a nominalist with respect to 
any of them. It is true, though, that his account of the percep- 
tion of some kinds is nominalistic, or, more cautiously, that it has 
a nominalistic flavor. For, when I exemplify an attribute, I know, 
in a particular self-awareness, that it is of a certain kind; yet this 
case of self-awareness is not a case of my mind conceiving (being 
in contact with) the idea or archetype of the attribute. Even 
this partially nominalistic account of perception is, I submit, an 
intriguing structural similarity between Malebranche and 
Berkeley. 

In one passage the nominalistic flavor is particularly strong. 
This is the third passage I shall quote. After having insisted that 
one in pain is always “modifié par une douleur particuliére,” Male- 
branche continues: “Et si vous pouvez penser 4 la douleur en 
général, c’est que vous pouvez joindre la généralité 4 toutes 
choses.” * One adds (the idea of?) generality to something! 1 
wonder whether one who says this sort of thing and lets it go at 
that is still greatly concerned with the nominalism-realism issue. 
Or, to put it as I put it before, one may well wonder whether for 
the Cartesian philosophers this problem, too, has faded into the 
background. I believe it has. Nor is it difficult to suggest a 
plausible reason for its temporary eclipse. What these philos- 
ophers were primarily interested in is, not how this or that existent 
manages to be a cube or how I come to know that it is one, but 


* Entretiens, p. 37. 
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rather, how we come to know the “general” (or “abstract,” or 
“conceptual”) truths of geometry. Their answer is, of course, 
that in such knowledge our minds make contact with (non- 
existent) ideas. This fits well with the fact that when we wanted 
to understand how Malebranche used “idea,” we sometimes had 
to think of an idea as an axiom or a group of axioms rather than 
as what is ordinarily meant by a universal. Very generally speaking, 
what happened in this case is what, I believe, has happened several 
times. The fascination of an age with some science, in this case, 
geometry, obscures to its philosophers some fundamental philo- 
sophical problems, in this case, the problem of universals and 
that of individuation.” 


2. The difficulties encountered by any ontology without 
relations are, I believe, unconquerable. If this is so, then one 
must not wonder that Malebranche, too, failed to conquer them. 
But he at least handled them more effectively than some others by 
concentrating them, as it were, in two areas, thus keeping the 
rest of the field free of them. 

There is, first, the relation between a cause and its effect.” 
Since God is the only agent, there are no causal relations among 
existents. This concentrates a large part of the difficulty in the 
“logic” of God’s agency. About this logic we are told only two 
things; first, quite traditionally, that God’s acts are identical 
with His volitions; and second, perhaps not so traditionally, that 
even He can only act “where” He is. This I had occasion to men- 
tion before. 

There are, second, such relations as, say, that exemplified by 
one stick being longer than another. These relations, we are told, 
are relations among the ideas of the existents related. This con- 
centrates the remaining part of the difficulty in the realm of ideas. 
What, then, one must ask, about relations among ideas, whether 


** Characteristically, Malebranche hardly ever uses the traditional 
technical term (universel). 

7° Upon finer analysis. it turns out that every non-Humean account 
of causation involves, not relations, but what I call pseudorelations. 
These modern subtleties, though, are not at issue. See also my The 
Metaphysics of Logical Positivism (1954). 
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they be among ideas that are archetypes of existents, as in the 
case of the sticks, or relations among other ideas such as, say, one 
number being larger than another. Are there relational ideas 
corresponding to these relations among ideas? Platonizing sys- 
tems may still differ in their answer to this question. Malebranche’s 
answer is the most radical. There are no such ideas. Since he 


did not explore the matter very thoroughly, he did not get into 
trouble. 


3. Aquinas and Scotus agree that we cannot perceive minds, 
our own or others’, in the same way in which we perceive physical 
objects. The structural root of this agreement is that they both 
use “being” also in the hierarchical sense which was mentioned 
in Section One. The point is, first, that the direction in which 
action flows in both systems, from the top downward, as it were, 
is determined by the hierarchy; and second, that perception is, 
in both systems, a transaction in which the perceiver is active. 
This provides the grammatical bridge for the proposition that an 
existent cannot (conceptually) know another existent unless the 
position of the latter’s form (or nature) is lower in the hierarchy 
than that of the former. Malebranche’s persistent emphasis on 
our not being able to conceive the ideas of either mind or any of 
its attributes is, therefore, very medieval. Descartes, at least 
explicitly, makes much less of this point. Certainly he does not 
set self-awareness apart as a special and inferior kind of knowl- 
edge. In this he is much more modern. Malebranche, on the 
other hand, pushes self-awareness as far as one possibly can after 
having denied it the status of conceptual knowledge. In this he 
reminds one of Scotus. As is well known, the yearning for self- 
knowledge is one of the marks of the Augustinian tradition. 
Probably it has something to do with the Augustinian concern for 
what, in ordinary parlance, is called the inner or spiritual life. It 
would seem that Descartes’ system has not to the same extent been 
shaped by that concern. In this he reminds one of Aquinas. 


State University of Iowa. 





WEISS AND THE PROBLEM OF TOGETHERNESS 


GEORGE SCHRADER 


1. Metaphysics and Ontology. 


, on are at least two fundamental problems concerning the 
one and the many: 1) is there in fact both a one and a many? 
and 2) must there be both a one and a many? If it is possible to 
draw a hard and fast line between metaphysical and ontological 
questions, the first may be regarded as metaphysical and the 
second as ontological. The first question presumably begins with 
existence and seeks to determine its ultimate nature. The meta- 
physical monist or pluralist may legitimately claim to be describ- 
ing what is real without necessarily claiming ultimate necessity 
for his categories. Metaphysics is fundamentally descriptive and, 
hence, allows for the possible contingency of the real. If the 
proferred metaphysical description is true, then it sustains a 
necessary relationship to reality. Thus if reality is in fact a fun- 
damental unity which comprehends all diversity and manifold- 
ness, then it is necessary to proclaim this unity in one’s meta- 
physical formulation. But from a metaphysical point of view it 
is illegitimate to assert the necessity of the unity of being. 

Reality is fundamentally unitary, on the hypothesis under 
consideration, but the is of this assertion expresses a contingent 
fact. The necessity expressed in the metaphysical formulation 
does not refer to reality in itself but rather to the relation between 
reality and truth. Metaphysical truth is necessary truth in the 
sense that it relates of necessity to the real. It is necessary with 
respect to the real; it states what reality is but not what it must be. 
Thus the question whether reality is one or many is a legitimate 
metaphysical question and if a true answer can be given it is true 
necessarily. But it is not necessarily true. For metaphysics does 
not attempt to establish the ontological necessity of reality. In 
other words, it may be a necessary truth of metaphysics that 
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reality is both one and many and, yet, an open ontological ques- 
tion whether or not it must be so. 

It is evident that the ontological question is far more 
ambitious than the metaphysical; the answer to it requires 
nothing less than the rational derivation of reality. It demands 
that the philosopher shall preside over the ultimate genesis of the 
world. If he is not omnipotent the philosopher must be at least 
omniscient. Ontology distinguishes sharply between reality and 
being, and seeks to establish the necessary structure of being 
itself. If, for there to be anything at all, there must be both unity 
and plurality, then we may legitimately claim unconditioned 
knowledge. Such knowledge would be truly absolute. It would 
accept nothing as given but would provide a rational derivation 
of whatever might be given. Its conclusions would furnish us 
not merely with necessary truths but with propositions which are 
necessarily true. Ontological truth, in other words, would not 
be founded on the contingency of being, but would express the 
necessity of being. 

In stating the problem in a recent article," Mr. Weiss does not 
indicate with which one of these questions he is primarily con- 
cerned. He begins with a consideration of the metaphysical 
question. Those who hold that “there is no more than one entity” 
are faced with difficulties, he asserts. In the second paragraph 
he moves to a consideration of the epistemological facet of the 
problem—though he quickly dismisses it. “The problem of the 
One and the Many is not simply a problem of knowing or saying 
that there is a One or a Many without somehow knowing or saying 
the other as well. It is also a problem of how a plurality of entities 
can be together without that very fact of their togetherness adding 
another member to the totality of things, which in turn must be 
brought together with the original set, and so on” (my italics). 
In asking how a plurality of entities can be together rather than 
how they are together I take it that Mr. Weiss is primarily inter- 
ested in the ontological question. Whether or not an ontological 
derivation of unity and plurality can be given, Mr. Weiss evidently 


* Paul Weiss, “On Being Together,” this Review, IX (March 1956), 
391-403. 
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wishes to determine the way in which the one and the many are 
related. He does not, I think, show that plurality is ontologically 
necessary. As he regards unity, it functions as a polar concept 
and is dialectically related to plurality. He argues convincingly 
that a pure undifferentiated unity is neither conceivable nor 
cognizable. It is not a pure one, for we do know it and conceive 
it. But this does not prove that it might not have been a pure 
undifferentiated one, beyond knowledge and thought. In an 
indirect way we can conceive of being as a pure one, but as thus 
conceived it is, as Hegel maintained, equivalent to nothing. Unity 
and plurality are, in other words, metaphysical categories for 
Mr. Weiss. To regard being as one is already to categorize it. 
But the unity of the metaphysical category must be distinguished 
from the oneness of ontological speculation. The latter is beyond 
the distinction between unity and plurality, and even beyond being 
and non-being as metaphysically conceived. 


2. Reasoning from Hypotheses. 


Mr. Weiss’s reasoning about unity and plurality must be 
hypothetical. Jf there is a unity of a specifiable kind then there 
must be a plurality of an appropriate sort. He argues in both 
directions, from unity to plurality and from plurality to unity, in 
order to show that they require each other. On the metaphysical 
level he attempts to show that if we begin with either unity or 
plurality we are forced to admit the reciprocity of its opposite. He 
attempts to establish a necessary relation between unity and plural- 
ity. If generalized his argument might run in this fashion: any 
form of unity requires a correlative plurality. And in so far as 
he exhibits necessary relations between unity and plurality he 
places certain limitations upon being. If being is to manifest 
itself in a specific mode of unity, then it must adopt a correlative 
mode of plurality. Spatial unity requires spatial manifoldness, 
as also the reverse. The unity of a community requires the 
diversity of human individuals. In no instance, he argues, can 
diversity be derived from a pure unity or unity from pure diversity. 
His conclusion is that togetherness is a fundamental mode of being 
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which can neither be derived from nor reduced to the beings 
related. 

In stating that Mr. Weiss’s argument is essentially hypo- 
thetical I mean that his argument takes the form: If being is such 
and such it must be so and so. He never shows that being must 
be such and such. It is only with possible modes that we are 
dealing, modes which are in fact realized. The contingency of 
existence is in no way removed by the exhibition of such necessary 
structures, for if the condition is not fulfilled the proposition refers 
only to a possibility. Metaphysical propositions may be synthetic 
and a priori, but this does not entail that they are necessarily true. 
To say that being is one and many or that if it is one it must be 
many is radically different from asserting that it must be one and 
many. If being must be one and many, this is by virtue of an 
ontological necessity—in which case the statement expresses a prop- 
osition which is necessarily true. 


That Mr. Weiss employs a hypothetical method is even clearer 
in the latter part of his article, where he deals with the problem 
at a more abstract level. He says, in effect, “let there be an z and 
a y and let them exhaust the universe.” Here Mr. Weiss has ful- 
filled the condition by postulating entities in a certain mode of 
togetherness. What Mr. Weiss does is actually to lay down basic 
conditions for the construction of a universe. It is not an actual 
universe but a possible one, a universe which fulfills conditions 
postulated by Mr. Weiss. He lays it down in the beginning how 
they are to be together; hence, it is not in the least surprising that 
in the end he finds that they satisfy his conditions for togetherness. 
But just what was our problem? To see if we could conceive of a 
world in which there would be both unity and diversity in such 
a way that there would be no problem of relating the relatedness 
to the entities related? If so, then our question should read as 
follows: could there be a world such that entities might be related 
and yet require no mediation with their own relatedness? Is 
Mr. Weiss transforming the ontological question into a logical 
question? Is he entitled to conclude from the possibility of pos- 
tulating a world in which there would be no difficulty in conceiv- 
ing both of unity and plurality that a) the realm of actuality 
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exhibits no such difficulties, or b) that being itself must conform 
to these conditions? 


I find two major difficulties in Mr. Weiss’s treatment of the 
problem. 1)In the first and major portion of the article he does 
not adequately specify what sort of beings he is talking about or 
from what perspective. 2) In the concluding section he shifts to 
a purely abstract and logical consideration of the question, analyz- 
ing the consequences of conditions which he has initially pos- 
tulated. He attempts to establish his own view in part by indicat- 
ing the inadequacies of classical answers to the question. Yet, of 
the philosophical views considered only that of Hegel is addressed 
to the ontological question. Mr. Weiss’s language often suggests 
that he is thinking in spatio-temporal terms. But he never 
indicates to what extent he is talking about spatio-temporal 
entities, human subjects, or logical entities in his discussion. He 
appears to assume that the problem of togetherness is the same 
whether it is concrete or abstract entities with which we are 
dealing. Yet this assumption seems to me very much open to 
question. 


3. Togetherness as Intrinsically Problematic. 


As a matter of fact, I do not see why there is any serious 
difficulty with a mode of togetherness in which the relatedness 
does add another member which must be related to the initial set 
of entities and so on ad infinitum. This is, of course, Hegel’s con- 
ception of the matter. Apart from the fact that it makes it impos- 
sible to achieve a perfect unification of the world in time, and, 
hence, entails an endless dialectical progression, I see no serious 
difficulties in this view. It seems to me, for example, that I am 
related to my neighbor and, also, to my relationship to him. These 
relations are infini’- logically, though not empirically. Logically 
I can be aware of myself being aware of myself being aware of 
myself, etc., and there is no limit. In point of fact I generally 
stop short at the second or third stage of the reflective process. 
Roth consciousness and human relations are almost hopelessly 
complex. We would need infinite time to spell out all of the 
kinds of relationships in which we are involved in the world. 
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What we generally do is specify those which are most prominent 
or most important and let the rest go. Like consciousness, the 
series tapers off and has an actual limit, though no logical limit. 

If there are any two beings which are together, the together- 
ness poses a problem. It is a serious problem for intimate friends, 
a far less serious problem for individuals remote from one another. 
It couldn’t be a problem if the beings weren’t together; on this 
point Mr. Weiss is quite correct. But no matter how we interpret 
it or account for it, togetherness or relatedness poses a problem 
and, I would add, an interminable problem. But the problem is 
handled one way in the course of biological evolution and another 
way in the development of the human community. Only man is 
aware that it is a problem and responds to it as such. The related- 
ness does not add another member to the totality of things in the 
sense of another entity. But it adds a real factor and poses a 
continuing problem. 

As I see it, Mr. Weiss is mistaken in thinking that this prob- 
lem either requires or is capable of an ontological solution. In so 
far as reality is in process of becoming, the problem of relatedness 
reasserts itself with novel features at each moment. In so far as 
the conditions which Mr. Weiss lays down in the concluding 
section of his article allow for a dynamic universe, it is precisely 
this problematic feature of the togetherness which provides for 
dialectical movement. My point is simply this: if the other being 
poses a problem to any being confronting it, so, too, does the fact 
that the two beings are together. The fact that they are together 
constitutes this problem but in no way solves it. Hence, it seems 
to me that Mr. Weiss’s paper has a somewhat paradoxical result. 
He establishes togetherness as a fundamental mode of being in 
order to obviate the difficulty of contending with relatedness. Yet 
the very togetherness which he posits makes the co-existence of 
any two entities problematic from the first moment of their exist- 
ence. No two beings can be together in any way without their 
togetherness posing some sort of problem. 


4. Logical and Metaphysical Aspects of the Problem. 


I should like to distinguish carefully here between the logical 
and metaphysical difficulties which are involved. I have admitted 
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above that from a logical point of view there may be no escape 
from an infinite regress. But this presents no real difficulty unless 
it entails the impossibility of any progression toward a solution of 
the problem in time. I am self-conscious in spite of the fact that 
this involves the actualizing of the first step in a logically infinite 
sequence of reflexive acts. I do in fact come to terms with my 
neighbor in spite of the fact that from a logical point of view any 
such action is but the instancing of one stage of an infinite series. 
But this does not entail that I cannot solve my problems with my 
neighbor any more than that I cannot be self-conscious. It means 
only that so long as I exist in time I will always have problems 
with my neighbor and will always be able to reflect on my con- 
scious states from possible higher points of view. Consciousness 
is a never-ending spiral; we never reach the end but only grow 
weary, or go to sleep. My neighbor and I never establish the 
perfect relationship in which we no longer have problems, but 
only agree to accept things more or less as they are. Hegel is, I 
think, correct as over against Weiss, though Hegel never provided 
a guarantee that an ultimate solution to the problem can be pro- 
vided in time. In so far as Hegel provided an ontological solution 
to the problem he in effect declared the temporal facet of it to be 
unreal. If Mr. Weiss actually succeeded in doing what he set 
out to do, he, too, would have relegated the critical problems of 
human beings trying to live together to the realm of appearance. 

In the conclusion of his article Mr. Weiss states that the 
togetherness of beings is not a third substance, but the very items 
which are together. “The togetherness of beings is the being of 
them together.” But where do we get the and and the together- 
ness? We have in fact not only the z, the y, but also the “.” 


Has Mr. Weiss shown that if there is more than one entity in the 


“ 


universe that they are joined by an “.” rather than a “,”, or nothing 
at all? What is the mode of togetherness of beings taken simply 
as beings? What is the ultimate and primordial mode of together- 
ness? Mr. Weiss expresses it symbolically with the “.”, but when 
he talks about it and interprets it, it is in spatio-temporal language. 
If entities are not together in space or in time or in the community 
or in consciousness, then by virtue of what are they together? 


In saying that two beings are together am I saying nothing more 
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than that there is an z and there is a y? It is important to note 
that the and here is a grammatical or logical and. It connects 
my two statements but does not necessarily connect the beings to 
which I refer. They are connected in my thought and conscious- 
ness, but are they connected in and of themselves? Mr. Weiss 
talks of x and y comprehending and mastering each other, being 
complementary to each other, expressing each other. Is this true 
of any and all beings, or only of those which can comprehend and 
master, etc.? In the final analysis I do not see how Mr. Weiss 
distinguishes between the “,” and the “.” save by reference to 
our mode of apprehending or conceiving the relation between 
them. 

In logical discourse the “.” has a fairly precise meaning. At 
least there are explicit stipulations as to how we may operate with 
a conjunction which is symbolized in this way. But what does it 
mean when the clergyman says: I pronounce you man and wife? 
Is there a universal and which combines everything in the universe 
with everything else, regardless of whether they are spatio-tem- 
poral, spiritual, ideal, etc., and of which the marriage relation is 
one instance and two physical bodies in space another? Is the 
and which applies to them both not so abstract and formal that it 
refers more to our discourse and thought than to any relation 
between the entities? Logically it is useful to be able to treat these 
relationships with a common symbol. A.B implies A, whether 
A and B are two points in space or a man and wife. But does this 
formula tell us anything significant about the togetherness involved 
in the two cases? Aren’t there many cases where the comma 
would be more appropriate? Mr. Weiss obviously intends his 
conclusion to be a synthetic proposition. He means to assert more 
than that there is an z and there is a y in stating that x and y are 
together. But the problem is to show that by virtue of existing 
as entities, z and y are together and, further, in what mode they 
are together. In abstracting from determinate properties or qua- 
lities of existence it seems to me that Mr. Weiss has denied himself 
the possibility of giving any positive meaning to the universal 
conjunction which he affirms. 

This difficulty is to be accounted for in part by the fact that 
Mr. Weiss does not make explicit what appears to be an important 
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assumption underlying his argument, namely that all entities are 
ultimately subjects. If they were not subjects, then they would 
neither require nor be capable of relatedness to other beings. A 
subject exists not only for itself but also for others, and its being- 
for-others is constitutive of its self-existence. Togetherness for 
subjects is not an accidental condition which may or may not be 
fulfilled, but an ontological requirement. Although Mr. Weiss 
does not provide a direct proof that no being is ultimately simple 
and self-contained, his analysis of togetherness is obviously 
intended to offer an indirect proof. If to be at all is to be together 
with other beings, then to be is to be a subject—for only subjecis 
can fulfill this condition. 


5. Togetherness as Ontologically Ultimate. 


Although Mr. Weiss has not provided an ontological deriva- 
tion of togetherness nor removed the problematic character of the 
latter, he has shown that togetherness is as basic a category as 
existence. And in establishing an ontological foundation for 
togetherness he does solve one aspect of the problem of related- 
ness. He wants to show that if any two beings z and y exist, they 
are together. This ultimate togetherness is not in itself a related- 
ness but the original foundation of the possibility of relatedness. 
If beings were not together then they could in no way be related 
to each other. To account for togetherness in terms of relations 
is to beg the question by presupposing the very relatedness which 
must be established. When expressed abstractly this togetherness 
is simply a conjunction symbolized by “.”. But if it is empty and 
abstract as a logical concept, ontologically it is the basis of every 
concrete relationship. In other words, no mode of togetherness 
that can be conceptually expressed is ontologically ultimate. To 
use Mr. Weiss’s own language, it is adumbrated in the concrete 
relationship but never exhausted by it. If being is transcendent 
to existence, then ontological togetherness is necessarily trans- 
cendent to any mode of concrete togetherness. The logical sym- 
bol expresses this togetherness, but overdefines it. The logical 
and is too restricted to serve as a perfect expression for ontological 
togetherness. When expressed logically it inevitably appears to be 
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abstract and general. In fact, it constitutes the substantial base 
of all concrete relations and is not in the least abstract. 

There is, I think, a different way in which Mr. Weiss might 
have gone about making his point. Instead of dealing with 
entities in general terms, trying to find a formula that would do 
for all of them, he might have analyzed a concrete relationship 
between any two entities in order to show how the empirical and 
metaphysical relatedness reflects an original and continuing onto- 
logical togetherness. I don’t think that his treatment of z and y 
does this for the very reason that Mr. Weiss postulates them. His 
method in the last section is postulational rather than dialectical 
and, hence, less convincing than it might have been. I do not 
think that it is possible to arrive at ontological conclusions by 
postulating z’s and y's and then analyzing them. The connection 
must be made between the z’s and y’s of logical construction and 
reality in itself if we are to draw ontological conclusions. Logical 
z’s and y’s don’t do anything at all. They are static and helpless 
objects of our own thought. Nor can we let z stand for any object 
until we have established the necessity of the property in question, 
which in this case is ontological togetherness. The method of 
ontology is not inductive, and, hence, cannot establish its con- 
clusions on the basis of generalization from cases. Nor is it 
postulational, for in the latter instance it never gets beyond the 
realm of possibility. The only fruitful alternative is the method 
of dialectic in which one begins with concrete reality, but where 
one case is as good as a thousand. To understand togetherness 
ontologically is not to have a general and abstract understanding 
of all varieties of relatedness. When ontology is conceived of in 
this fashion it reduces itself to formal logic. It is rather to have 
an understanding of the ultimate basis of the relatedness of entities 
in terms of their being. Ontology is not in the nature of the case 
abstract any more than being is abstract. To understand related- 
ness or togetherness ontologically it is more important to reflect 
upon concrete relations than to try to encompass in thought the 
neutral form of all relations. 

In some respects Mr. Weiss’s “.” is too abstract and too 
general. It covers the togetherness of atoms as well as of friends. 
But in other ways it is too definite, for it presupposes an articulate 
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logical system. We know of any two entities of which we 
think, that they are joined by a logical connective expressed by 
“.”. But do we know that they are connected in themselves by 
the “.”? So far as I can see, Mr. Weiss does not establish that this is 
the case. At times he appears to be having a pure look at the two 
entities without being related to them in any way. At other times 
he is obviously involved in a complex and interesting relationship 
with them in such a way that the togetherness concerns the being 
of Mr. Weiss as much as the being of the two entities. Mr. Weiss 
has, in spite of himself, told us far more about what this together- 
ness means for us in relation to the entities than what it means for 
the entities themselves. Is it more a “,” than a “.” which conjoins 
them? Is the “.” of logical notation already a fairly determinate 
and advanced mode of relatedness which, in its own turn, is 
capable of transformation into more significant relations? Has 
Mr. Weiss really explained the “.”, or has he only offered it as 
basic requirement of all explanation—as a category? Can the 
and be made intelligible in terms of anything more basic than 
itself, or is it so fundamental that all efforts to comprehend it and 
explain it presuppose the understanding of it? Is togetherness 
an ontological mode of being in that it constitutes its own pre- 
supposition? It seems to me that this is indeed the case and that 
it has been clearly established by Mr. Weiss’s exposition. The 
only question which arises here is whether the “,” may not be 
more fundamental than the “.” and, even, whether the comma 
itself may not be too determinate to express ontological together- 
ness. 


6. Togetherness and Separateness: Being and Non-Being. 


If there are only two entities in the universe and no third 
substance, the situation which Mr. Weiss postulates, then nothing 
separates them from one another. There can be no distance and 
no interval because there is no space and time. They are by 
hypothesis simple beings, self-existent and self-contained. But 
if nothing separates them, what is it that conjoins them? In 
denying that they are together by virtue of any mediation, 
Mr. Weiss maintains that nothing conjoins them. There is a 
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void, a nothingness between the entities, a void of nothingness 
which both separates and relates them, or, we can say with equal 
justice, which neither separates nor relates them. If they are 
separate they must each reject and negate the other. Each of them 
must contain in itself the possibility of a negative relationship 
toward the other. Only such a reciprocal negation on the part of 
the two entities could sustain them in their separateness. Simi- 
larly, on his view, if they are related, they must in and of them- 
selves provide the ground for the relatedness. Each must prehend 
the other in some fashion, however minimal, if they are to be 
genuinely together. 

Mr. Weiss’s position comes very close to that of Leibniz. In 
the last analysis he seems to be positing Leibnizian monads which 
function as subjects and which carry in themselves the possibility 
of constituting a world. But will this do? Does not the very 
possibility of a reciprocal negation on the part of the two entities 
already presuppose that they are separate, that they are disjoined 
by a void? But whence the void? Can the two entities constitute 
a void of nothingness by an act of negation? Ifso, then Mr. Weiss 
actually embraces a view comparable to that of Hegel, and his 
account of the many has no merits over Hegel’s. If, on the other 
hand, the negation does not constitute the nothing which sepa- 
rates the two beings, then a third thing in addition to the two 
beings is actually presupposed. 


In positing the two entities, z and y, Mr. Weiss also posits a 
nothingness, a void, which separates them. If it were not for this 
void, not merely empty space or time but an emptiness of being, 
there could be only one being. But if this is true, it cannot be 
the case that the togetherness of beings is simply their being 
together. My point is that the two beings can negate one another 
only because they are already separated; the reciprocal negation 
cannot constitute the separateness. In negating one another the 
two beings transcend the void which separates them. This 
negation is ontologically derivative and cannot be employed to 
explain the original negativity which provides for the separateness 
of beings. I suggested earlier that even the “,” may be too 
determinate, may express too much. If the entities are both 
separated by and conjoined by nothing at all, then the comma also 
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is too positive an expression. In leaving non-being out of account, 
Mr. Weiss has, I think, given an incomplete account of together- 
ness. In order to have genuine plurality of beings he must invoke 
the nothingness which constitutes the void between them. 

If the two entities in question are separated by a void, the 
question is not only how they can be related without the relation 
constituting a third substance, but how they can be related in any 
fashion. How, in other words, do we get even the comma? How 
is the comma transformed into an and? How, in other words, 
can we explain either the void or the transcending of the void? 
Given any two beings which are separate we can explicate the 
mode of their separateness, or given beings which are in fact 
together we can describe the mode of their togetherness. But 
can we show that for them to be separate they must be together? 
Not, so far as I can see, if they are separated by a void. In order 
to account for any mode of togetherness Mr. Weiss must show 
why simple beings transcend themselves and, by this act of 
transcendence, constitute a relationship. In having merely z and 
y we do not have them together, unless it is simply by virtue of 
the nothingness which separates them—in which case ontological 
togetherness would be equivalent to being separated by nothing. 
But is it possible to transform this nothingness into the positive 
basis for a relation? Mr. Weiss must treat this void as more than 
a void if he is to establish togetherness. And to do this he must 
admit more than the reality of the two beings. For if the entities 
are separated by nothing they are, also, conjoined by nothing. 
Mr. Weiss does not, I think, provide an ontological demonstration 
for the necessity of togetherness. Nor does he show that the two 
entities can and do provide the sufficient ontological condition for 
the possibility of their own togetherness. They do not do this, 
I would argue, any more than they provide the sufficient ground 
for their own separateness. Empirical entities are separated by 
space and time; ontological entities are separated by non-being. 
If non-being can be generated by being then the appeal is made 
to self-diremption, a view which Mr. Weiss rejects. If it cannot 
be constituted by self-diremption, then it must be presupposed as 
an antecedent condition. But then we have introduced a factor 
in addition to the entities themselves. 
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In attempting to account for either the separateness or the 
togetherness of beings we are ultimately driven to reckon with 
being and non-being. Our own negations, both logical and 
practical, do not constitute non-being but presuppose it. Our 
prehensions and our relatedness to beings do not constitute the 
being of togetherness but, again, presuppose it. We are sepa- 
rated from other beings by a void, the absence of being, even as 
we are related to them by the presence of being. The consider- 
ation of the ontological ground of separateness and relatedness 
forces us to contend with the transcendence of being and nothing. 
These are ontologically ultimate. Ontological explanation consists 
in the clarification of existence in relation to being and nothing. 
But we can never fully comprehend either being or nothing, for 
they are the ontological presuppositions of our comprehension. 
They function as the point of departure, as also the limit of our 
thinking. 

It is the ultimate ontological dimension of togetherness which 
troubles me. It seems to me that as we approach the limit of 
conception and analysis we approach, also, the point where it is 
impossible to specify what it is that either unites or separates 
beings. We come closer and closer to that unstable resting point 
of thought where being and non-being are identical. At the point 
where we distinguish between them we are already beyond the 
ultimate origin. Being discloses its non-objectivity to us by pre- 
senting itself in the guise of nothingness. And here we are 
thrown back upon the ultimate mystery of existence. Our explana- 
tion is not required to dispel this mystery in order to be onto- 
logical, but rather to express and exhibit it. There is a kind of 
ultimate ontological togetherness of beings which is also the 
ultimate separateness of beings. This togetherness and separate- 
ness cannot be conceptually formulated nor precisely symbolized. 


7. Implications of Togetherness. 


Having stated some of my difficulties, and at the risk of being 
inconsistent, I should like to underscore a major positive con- 
tribution of Mr. Weiss’s discussion. He argues in effect that 
togetherness is a mode of being such that if there are two 
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beings they are necessarily related in this mode. This entails 
that whatever relations between beings may be empirically 
or phenomenologically described, they do not exhaust the related- 
ness of beings. It follows from his argument that a necessary 
presupposition of any specific mode of relatedness is ontological 
togetherness, a mode of being which is neither reducible to nor 
derivable from any prior mode. It means, further, that we have 
not fully understood the relatedness of beings until we grasp the 
mode of their ontological togetherness. It prepares the ground 
for the ontological understanding of all relatedness—not just 
abstractly as instances of a universal formula, but concretely as 
the primordial mode of their togetherness. 

Mr. Weiss’s thesis is particularly important in that it provides 
an ontological foundation both for ethics and epistemology. 
Knowledge is itself a mode of relatedness which may be analyzed 
at many levels, the empirical, logical, metaphysical, etc. It 
involves the acknowledgement and appropriation of other beings, 
ourselves, and, of special importance, of the two in relation to 
one another. Knowledge to be knowledge must reflect in itself 
the situation in which it originates, namely that of a subject con- 
fronted by objects. It is not enough that the object should be 
depicted in its purity or that the subject should be faithfully 
exhibited; it is necessary that the relatedness of subject and object 
should be adequately expressed. Nothing short of this can satisfy 
the demands of truth. All theories of knowledge which assign 
unqualified priority to either the subject or the object are doomed 
to eventual failure. They fail because they must generate in 
knowledge precisely the relatedness of subject and object which 
is necessarily presupposed for the possibility of any knowledge 
whatever. In establishing the ontological togetherness of beings, 
Mr. Weiss moves beyond the subject-object dichotomy and, indeed, 
presents an ontological principle which can make the dichotomy 
itself intelligible. His theory further provides a realistic criterion 
of truth, for it follows from his analysis that knowledge could be 
adequate only to the degree that it expresses this original together- 
ness. If further elaborated it would enable him to do justice both 
to the realistic and idealistic conceptions of truth. He shows, I 
think, that the togetherness required for knowledge a) could not 
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be generated if it were not originally given, and b) that there is 
no need to generate it. 


The consequences are equally important for ethics. If moral 
responsibility is grounded in a relationship which is yet to be 
constituted, morality is never more than hypothetical. Whether 
or not we are responsible to others depends, on this view, upon 
whether or not we participate in the constitution of a moral 
relationship. If we attempt to find a de facto mode of relatedness 
which will be adequate to support categorical moral responsibility, 
we find that it turns out to be too weak in that it, too, may either 
not be constituted or be negated. But if there is a mode of related- 
ness of beings which is not contingent in this sense but a necessary 
condition of the possibility of all determinate modes of relatedness 
or disrelatedness, then we may be able to provide a sufficient basis 
for categorical moral responsibility. Kant saw this problem 
clearly, but he did not go far enough in providing a solution. In 
the final analysis it is an ideal relatedness to which he appeals to 
ground moral responsibility. But if moral responsibility is the 
reflection of an ontological relatedness which is presuppositional 
to existence as such, then it follows that morality has an onto- 
logical foundation. It would then be the case that morality does 
not first constitute the togetherness which is required for responsi- 
bility, but only explicates and gives expression to it. It means, 
further, that we are provided with an ontological principle for the 
assessment of duty. Moral goodness, like truth, would necessarily 
reflect the original relatedness which is constitutive of the beings 
involved. By the same token, the disrelatedness of beings could 
be assessed in terms of the pre-reflective and trans-empirical 
togetherness. 

I have used the term “necessary” in referring to the onto- 
logical conditions of human existence. I would understand such 
necessity as being contingent in the sense indicated earlier. It is 
not an absolute necessity, on my view, but only a necessity for 
existence as we know it and confront it. If our existence and the 
world itself are contingent, at least with respect to our knowledge, 
then any ontological conditions of our existence share in this con- 
tingency. Ontological necessity is not different in kind from other 
types of necessity but only in degree. It is contingent upon our 
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existence though not upon any determinate mode of our existence. 
Ontologically speaking we might not have existed at all and we 
might have existed in a radically different world. The only way 
in which we could reject this contingency would be to demon- 
strate the necessary existence of the world as we know and experi- 
ence it—an attempt which Hegel made but which very few would 
regard as successful. The laws of thought are valid only for 
thought or for being as thought-about. The principles of ontol- 
ogy are valid only for being as contingently manifest. This 
manifestation itself might be necessary but even then only con- 
tingently so. It would be necessary only relative to being qua 
being—a possibility which it is altogether beyond the finite mind 
to establish. 


Yale University. 





CRITICAL STUDIES 


HERACLITUS AS COSMOLOGIST 


W. GERSON RABINOWITZ AND 
W. |. MATSON 


Zin magnitude of the problems involved in the interpretation 
of Presocratic thought has only recently become evident to 
all serious students of the subject.‘ The significance of Pre- 
socratic philosophy in general is difficult to comprehend not only 
because no work of any Presocratic is extant in its original totality 
but primarily because the majority of the meager fragments, dis- 
located from their contexts, that have come down to our own day 
have been enabled to do so only because Greek philosophers after 
Socrates found it useful to quote them in illustration of the tenets 
of their own philosophies, or because the ancient commentators 
on post-Socratic philosophy found it advisable to cite them to give 
content to post-Socratic criticism of Presocratic thought. This 
manner in which the fragments of the Presocratics have been 
preserved creates obvious difficulties for the historian who would 
reconstruct the doctrines of any one of them. 

In the particular case of Heraclitus, the complexity of the 
problem of interpretation is compounded by virtue of the stylistic 
peculiarities of his expression, which is apophthegmatic, logically 
asyndetic, cryptically symbolic, and haughtily enigmatic. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that in successive ages Heraclitus has 
been held up to glory or obloquy as the teacher of a Flowing 
Philosophy eventuating in irrationalism and mysticism; as the 
inspirer of Stoicism, conflagration and all; as the avatar of Satan 
behind the Monarchian heresy of Noétus; as he who first dimly 


' Clarification of some of the difficulties involved has been achieved 
in such works as H. Cherniss’ Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philos- 
ophy (Baltimore, 1935) and J. B. McDiarmid’s Theophrastus on the Pre- 
socratic Causes (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LXI [1953]). 
See also H. Cherniss, “The Characteristics and Effects of Presocratic Philos- 
ophy,” Journal of the History of Ideas, XII (1951), 319-45. 
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discerned the Grundeinsicht of Hegelianism; as a Fascist, a Marx- 
ist, a Nietzschean, an Existentialist. 

Faced with this welter of differing and conflicting interpreta- 
tions, it would not be surprising if one were to despair of ever 
comprehending the design and distinctive properties of Heraclitus’ 
teaching. Yet the task is not so hopeless as it might seem, if only 
the modern interpreter is willing to weigh patiently the conflicting 
ancient interpretations against one another, to compare carefully 
the fragments of the apophthegms that have been preserved, and 
to discuss judiciously and separately each modern interpretation 
of every fragment. This is what G. S. Kirk of Cambridge has 
attempted to do, and for his method and serious endeavor to reach 
the truth all interested in the course of Greek thought must be 
grateful. 

The result of his painstaking analysis of Heraclitean state- 
ment and interpretation is a commentary of 200,000 words on 
forty-seven of the fragments, which themselves comprise merely 
593 words: Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments. A Critical Study 
with Introduction Text and Translation.’ Besides setting a new 
record for length of commentary on a single Presocratic philos- 
opher, the work abounds in untranslated Greek, and is expensive. 
Yet it deserves possession and a wide reading on the part even of 
Greekless philosophers, for it is as nearly definitive within the 
limitations of its scope as any such work can be. 

The words “Cosmic Fragments” refer to the remains of Hera- 
clitus’ writings “whose subject-matter is the world as a whole, as 
opposed to men; they include those which deal with the Logos 
and the opposites, and those which describe the large-scale phys- 
ical changes in which fire plays a primary part” (xii). Although 
the bulk of the work is concerned with what used to be called the 
Lower Criticism, being “written on the assumption that only by 
a meticulous examination of each fragment can a sound interpreta- 
tion of Heraclitus be attempted” (xi), the work of interpretation 
is not slighted. It will be convenient to consider each of these 
aspects in order. 


* (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1954). All page refer- 
ences in parentheses after quotations or discussions are to this volume. 
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Kirk’s “meticulous examination of each fragment” eventuates 
in no variant readings that have not the support of other scholars. 
There are few instances, in fact, in which his translation departs 
significantly from Burnet’s. Since Heraclitus is most familiar to 


English-speaking readers in the version given in Burnet’s Early 
Greek Philosophy, it may be of interest to compare these. They 
are as follows (emphases supplied) : 


Burnet (Bywater’s numbering) 


19. Wisdom is one thing. It 
is to know the thought by which 
all things are steered through all 
things. 

21. The transformations of 
Fire are, first of all, sea; and half 


of the sea is earth, half whirl- 
wind... 


25. Fire lives the death of 
air, and air lives the death of 
fire; water lives the death of 
earth, earth that of water. 


26. Fire in its advance will 
judge and convict all things. 


57. Good and ill are one. 58. 
Physicians who cut, burn, stab, 
and rack the sick, demand a fee 
for it which they do not deserve to 
get. 


62. We must know that war 
is common to all and strife is 
justice, and that all things come 
into being and pass away through 
strife. 


81. We step and do not step 
into the same rivers; we are and 
are not. 


104b. It is sickness that makes 
health pleasant; evil, good; hun- 
ger, plenty; weariness, rest. 


Kirk (Diels’s numbering) 


41. Wisdom is one thing: to 
be skilled in true judgment, how 
all things are steered through all. 


31. Fire’s changes: first sea, 
and of sea the half is earth, the 
half lightning-flash . . . 


76. (Rejected.) 


66. (Rejected.) 


58. Doctors who cut and burn 
make the accusation that they re- 
ceive no worthy fee for doing 
these things. 


80. One must know that war 
is common and right is strife and 
that all things are happening by 
strife and necessity. 


49a. (Rejected.) 


111. Disease makes health 
pleasant and good, hunger satiety, 
weariness rest. 
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In four of these Burnet and Kirk have translated from differ- 
ing texts: 


1. The text of 19B/41D° is corrupt at a crucial point. The 
reconstruction followed by Burnet differs but slightly from that 
which Kirk accepts;* but Burnet’s translation, while impeccable, 
inevitably suggests (to the modern reader familiar with Idealism) 
the anachronism of a “separately existing world-principle like the 
nous of Anaxagoras” (388). Kirk, worried by this, attempts to 
avoid it by an alternative construction of the Greek.‘ But his 
fears are groundless. The implications of “are steered,” read by 
both Burnet and Kirk, are decisive: if, for Heraclitus, all phenom- 
ena are steered through all—whether in accordance with some 
cosmic thought or according to some particular manner—there is 
implied some orderly pattern, at least, according to which the 
steering takes place, i.e., according to which the vicissitudes of 
change occur. If this is so, then Heraclitus believes in a reality 
apart from that of process alone: the reality of pattern or of 
order. This “thought” need not mean for Heraclitus what nous 
meant for Anaxagoras. Rather, it is the “hidden attunement” of 


47B/54D: the orderly purpose and pattern of the cosmic process, 
different in kind from the purposes of men and gods, but anal- 
ogous to these and expressible (for Heraclitus) only by the same 
term. 


2. In 58B/58D Burnet follows the text of Diels, which 
contains three emendations; Kirk gets by with one. In any case 
it is hard to conceive why Burnet and Diels rendered the fragment 
as they did, since it does not make sense thus. Whether Heraclitus 


* Le., Fragment 19 in Bywater, Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae (Oxford, 
1877); Fragment 41 in Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
7th ed. (Berlin, 1954). 

* The mss. of Diogenes Laértius give two versions, both impossible: 

. ertetacbat yrodyny otén xvBeoviiont . . . P*B, and . . . érictactar yveipny de’ 
éyxuBepvijon . . . F. 

* Burnet j, Kirk éxy for ms. 6x(éq). Both join Bywater, Gigon, Walzer, 
and Deichgraber in reading xv$epvarat. 

* He takes yvuunvy to be internal accusative of éxictacéa, rather than 
direct object. 
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himself said, or did not say, that “Good and ill are one,” ” it is 
clear that the remark about doctors is supposed to illustrate this 
thought. And this Burnet’s sadistic, money-grubbing quacks 
certainly do not do; there is nothing good in them or in their 
activities. On the other hand, the “paradox” that doctors use ill 
(painful) means to accomplish a good end, so that their doings 
are from one point of view ill, from another good, is an obvious 
example." 


* Kirk and Diels both reject it. 


* On the other hand, it may be pointed out that Kirk omits to consider 
in the fragment a possible sense of the term épya{éyevo: which may alter 
the general sense of the text drastically. épya{éyevo: may here bear the 
technical sense of “earning” (cf. LSJ s. v. éovafoun, II.4, and note that 
the term in this sense appears as early as Hesiod). In that case, taira 
would then refer to fees earned by the physicians and estimated by them 
as being no fitting recompense (pndév’ dét0v pro6dv) for their labors. Since 
caita is demonstrative, these fees would necessarily have been specified 
by Heraclitus somewhere in the context preceding +aiza épyztéusvor. Now 
no such referent of tai. is present in the fragment as it stands; but it is 
worth observing that the gloss on taita—té dyad xal ca¢ vécous— indicates 
readily what the missing referent may well have been; for if physicians, 
along with their usual emoluments (74 4ya0a), earn diseases too in the 
process of curing the sick, then some term indicating susceptibility to 
disease on the part of physicians may well have had a place in the original 
context and may now be lurking there in corrupted form. <xdpvovees 
immediately suggests itself as such a term, and téuvovees is quite possibly 
its corruption. If «dpvovees be read in place of tépvoveecs, Kirk’s text of 
the fragment would state the following: 


“Physicians, falling prey to disease while engaging in cautery, com- 
plain that they receive no fitting recompense in earning these fees 
[i.e., in earning disease for their labors].” 


In support of this interpretation it may be noted that however one 
may interpret ipya{épevor, the phrase prdtv'aiwv probdv AapBavers by itself 
implies that the physicians have received some fees of some sort, which 
they judge to fall short of just recompense. Nor, so far as we can see, 
is such an interpretation vitiated by the passages (cited by Kirk, pp. 90 f.) 
in which -éyvew and xaiew are coupled to form “an almost technical 
description” of surgical practice; for it is the very commonness of the 
coupling of the two terms that would most readily explain the corruption 
of sdyvovees and the consequent dissolution of paradox (the ill physician) 
by a careless scribe. 
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3. In 62B/80D both translations are possible, though Kirk’s 
is more conservative.” The word “ which Kirk renders “neces- 
sity” is obviously wrong in the mss., and Burnet, being properly 
suspicious of Diels’ drastic emendation,” omitted it. Kirk, 
however, accepts it, relying to some extent on the (rather slight) 
support of the ms. of Philodemus De pietate.” The version thus 
produced seems to be a reply to Anaximander’s contention that 
into that from which things take their rise they pass away once 
more, “as is meet; for they make reparation and satisfaction to 
one another for their injustice according to the ordering of 
time.” But the status of this fragment is very obscure. 


4. Kirk’s version of 104bB/111D is that of the ms.;“ Bur- 
net’s incorporates an emendation “ that seems unnecessary or 
even senseless." 

21B/31D raises the vexed question of Heraclitus’ theory of 
the mechanism whereby sea is transformed into fire. Burnet’s 
translation ” “whirlwind” stands for what he describes on another 
page * as “hurricane accompanied by a fiery waterspout” or 
simply “fiery waterspout,” a rendering which Kirk stigmatizes as 


“absurd” (380). He admits, however, that “waterspout attended 
with lightning,” given in Liddell, Scott and Jones’s Greek Lez- 
icon, is possible; and presumably this is what Burnet intended. 
The issue is this: did Heraclitus suppose the transformation of 
water into (celestial) fire to take place via a waterspout, whether 


* “Common to all” [whom or what?] is an expansion of fvvév which 
suggests a non-existent ndot- ywousva bears with difficulty the weight of 
“come into being and pass away.” To be sure, Burnet prints a question 
mark after his translation. 

10 yoswpeva, 

" To ypswv. 

* Cf. Diels ad loc.; Kirk, p. 238. 

* Anaximander, Fr. 1: .. . xata& td ypewv> SBdvar yap ata Bixny xal tlew 
ddAvAote tHe GBxlag . . aah eet ee 

14 430 xat ayabdy. 

15 $30, xaxdv ayabdv. 

'* Were the ellipsis in the Burnet version filled out, it would read: “It 
is sickness that makes health pleasant; it is evil that makes good 
pleasant; .. .” 

7 Of ronerip. 

** Early Greek Philosophy, 4th ed., p. 149. 
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fiery or not or did he suppose it to occur by evaporation, so that 
the “lightning-flash” is symbolic of the product rather than of 
the process? The latter interpretation, which is Kirk’s, seems 
more plausible; but perhaps plausibility is an unsafe guide in 
interpreting Heraclitus. 

Kirk’s rejections are generally judicious. He does not wield 
his blue pencil to rid himself of embarrassments to his interpreta- 
tions. While fifteen fragments ” are declared to be doubtful or 
spurious, most of them embody doctrines found also in the 
admittedly genuine ones; indeed, his usual reason for a rejection 
is that the putative fragment can be shown to be a paraphrase of 
some other. The only apparent exceptions to this policy are the 
cases cited above.” 25B/76D involves the impossible ascription 
to Heraclitus of the four-element cosmology; it is rather obviously 
a corruption of 68B/36D, and worse, attributes to Heraclitus a 
theory of cyclical change that Aristotle affirms no Presocratic pos- 
sessed, a fact noted by Cherniss * but overlooked by Kirk. The 
author follows the impressive arguments of Reinhardt in rejecting 
26B /66D, thereby strengthening the denial (now generally agreed 
on by scholars, except Gigon) that Heraclitus taught a periodic 
general conflagration. The most important rejection, that of 
81B/49aD, is discussed below.” 


II 


In 1935 Olof Gigon in his Untersuchungen zu Heraklit set 
forth the thesis that Heraclitus in distinction to his Milesian pre- 
decessors had been the conscious practitioner of a thoroughgoing 
empiricism. In his essay on Presocratic philosophy,” Cherniss 
developed a contrary position, maintaining that not least among 


* 4D, 46B/8D, 53B/37D, 81B/49aD, 26B/66D, 73B/71D, 94B/73D, 
25B/76D, 72B/77D, 95B/89D, 120B/106D, 107B/112D, 91B/113D, 106B/ 
116D, 125aD. 

* P. 246. 

* Amer. Journ. of Philology, 56 (1935), 415 f. 

* Pp. 251-54. 

* Cited in note 1, supra. 
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Heraclitus’ contributions to the movement of Greek thought 
towards idealism was his notion that the meaning of the world 
was to be discovered by introspection and that Parmenides, 
indeed, had expressly designed the proém of his book to contrast 
to the intuitional subjectivism of Heraclitus the universal object- 
ivity he claimed for his own argument.” It is a deficiency of 
Kirk’s work that he neglects this essay altogether; for had he 
consulted it his own conception of Heraclitus’ method of appre- 
hending truth might have been altered. Failing this, he certainly 
would have been compelled to treat in fuller detail the fragments 
which bear on this subject. As it is, his own position represents 
a return to that of Gigon, for he is concerned to argue that Hera- 
clitus not only accepted the world of experience and the evidence 
of the senses but attempted as well a coherent explanation of this 
world on an empirical basis. More startling perhaps even than 
this, however, is his repudiation of the Flusslehre traditionally 
ascribed to Heraclitus. Each of these contentions deserves exam- 
ination. We shall begin with the second. 

Philosophical compendia usually summarize the doctrine of 
Heraclitus as “All things flow; nothing abides,” although there 


is no fragment to that exact effect either in Bywater’s collection 
or in Diels’s. The fragments bearing on the subject are as 
follows: 


12D.** Upon those who step into the same rivers different and again 
different waters flow... (Kirk trans.) 

40B/91D. [a] For it is impossible to step twice into the same river. 
{b] It scatters and gathers, it comes together and flows away, ap- 
proaches and departs. (Kirk trans.) 

81B/49aD. We step and do not step into the same rivers; we are 
and are not. (Burnet trans.) 

41,42B.** [a] You cannot step twice into the same rivers; [b] for 
fresh waters are ever flowing in upon you. (Burnet trans.) 


* Op. cit., pp. 333 f. and 337 f. 

** Diels and Kranz erroneously assert that 12D is equivalent to 41,42B. 
The latter is, however, from Plutarch (Qu. nat. 912A), whereas 12D is 
from Eusebius. The texts are quite different. 12D: otapote: tolew altotew 
éuBatvover Etepa xal Exsoa Sata émtppst . . . 41,42B: rotapote yao Sts tole abrots 
obx &v éuBaing ... Eteoe yao éxipost S8ata. Whether they come to the same thing 
is, as we shall see, a controversial question. 
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In addition, there are these passages in Plato: 


Theaetetus 160D. According to Heraclitus all things move like 
streams. 182A: Indeed all things always move with every kind of 
motion. Cratylus 401D: They would seem to think with Heraclitus 
that all things go and nothing abides. 402A: Heraclitus says some- 
where that all things go and nothing stays, and likening things to 
the flow of a river he says that you can not step twice into the 
same river. 


And in Aristotle: 


De anima 405a28: Both he [Heraclitus] and the many aver that 
things are in motion. Topica 104b21: All things move, according 
to Heraclitus. Metaphysics 987a32: ...the Heraclitean opinions 
that all sensible things are always flowing and there is no knowledge 
of them. 1010a13: [Cratylus] blamed Heraclitus for saying that 
it is impossible to step twice into the same river; he thought it could 
not be done even once. Physics 253b9: And some say not that 
some things move and others do not, but that all things move all 
the time, but this escapes our perception. 


Kirk attempts to show that what Heraclitus really said about 
rivers is summed up in 12D and the [b] part of 40B/91D. The 
statement that “you can’t step twice into the same river,” he 
avers, is Plato’s paraphrase of this. 


The mistake he made was one of emphasis; what Heraclitus meant 
to illustrate in the river-statement was the coincidence between stab- 
ility (of the whole river) and change (of the waters flowing past 
a fixed point), rather than continuity of change. Both these aspects 
are exemplified by rivers, but that the former was the one in which 
Heraclitus was interested is demonstrated both by the trend of his 
physical theory in general, and by the form of fr. 12: why the 
mention of [those who step in], and of the same river, if only the 
perpetual flow of water was to be stressed? Yet if the two distinct 
and opposed characteristics of rivers are to be emphasized the men- 
tion of their sameness as well as of their flow is necessary, while the 
mention of a different class of observer from the long-distance or 
abstract one to whom the river remains unchanged, is desirable; 
hence “those who step into it.” (377)** 


It is possible that Kirk is here guilty himself of a mistake of 
emphasis. The issue ought not to be put in the question whether 


* This is only a small portion—but, we believe, the crux—of a long 
and involved argument. A less technical version is to be found in Kirk's 
paper “Natural Change in Heraclitus,” Mind, LX (1951), 35-42. 
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Heraclitus did or did not say that it is impossible to step into the 
same river twice;”’ nor could it be settled if we knew for sure 
whether 81B/49aD (which Kirk, following Gigon, abrogates) is 
genuine. The problem, rather, is whether Heraclitus thought that 
continuity of change, admittedly characteristic of rivers, is also 
characteristic of all sensible things. To this question we should 
answer Yes, though with some hesitation. Kirk says No, and 
makes reference to “the trend of [Heraclitus’] physical theory in 
general.” But what is that trend? There is hardly a “cosmic” 
fragment that does not speak of War, Becoming, Fire, Harmony, 
Coming-together or Going-apart, Steering, Strife. No one needs 
a philological commentary in order to perceive this fact, and no 
commentator can explain it away. Nor does any fragment speak 
expressly of unchanging sensible things. It is true that the 
Logos, “the organized way in which all things work,” “the for- 
mula of things,” (32) does not change; but that is not to the 
point. No doubt the river has a Logos, so to speak, which is the 
justification for calling it the “same” river before and after we 
step into it; but this Logos we do not see; we see only 
“scattering and gathering, coming-together and flowing-away, 
approaching and departing.” 

To Kirk’s insistence, then, that “Heraclitus did not believe, 
any more than any of his predecessors, that everything was 
changing all the time, though many things are so changing and 
everything must eventually change” (366), it may be replied that 
it is hard to know how this is assertable, since Heraclitus never 
says as much. On the other hand, such fragments as 59B/10D 
(“Things taken together are whole and not whole, something 
which is being brought together and brought apart, which is in 
tune and out of tune. . .”), 45, 56B/51D (“They do not appre- 
hend how being at variance it agrees with itself: there is a con- 
nexion working in both directions, as in the bow and the lyre”), 
and 47B/54D (“An unapparent connexion is stronger than an 
apparent”) have traditionally been cited in support of the Pla- 
tonic interpretation, in that they express a theory according to 


*" If he did, then Cratylus was surely right to condemn him. 
** Kirk’s translations. 
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which the objects of the senses that remain the same do so as a 
result of balanced tension, with all that that implies about the 
constancy of a tendency in things to move and change. Above 
all, whether or not Heraclitus compared things to a river, it is 
certain that he compared them to fire—or even identified them 
with it. Had he wanted to emphasize the coincidence between 
stability (of the whole X) and change (of the components of X), 
fire is about the worst example he could have chosen, short of a 
sneeze. Our survey of the trend of Heraclitus’ physical theory, 
therefore, forces us to conclude that he was at least as interested 
in the continuity of change as in the coincidence between stability 
and change; and that there is no reason to deny that the river- 
analogy, which apparently exemplifies both, was deliberately 
chosen to do just that. If we are right, then Heraclitus did teach 
a Flusslehre, and Plato and Aristotle were not wrong, even though 
Plato, if Kirk is partly right, may still be charged with having 
neglected proper attention to the other side of the teaching. 


Ill 


The Flowing Philosophy, as interpreted by Plato and Aris- 
totle, requires the postulation of changes so minute that they 


escape sense perception. Against this interpretation of Heraclitus, 
Kirk argues as follows: 


This is entirely contrary to what Heraclitus tells us in the fragments; 
he believed strongly in the value of sense-perception, providing that 
it is interpreted intelligently, ... by souls which understand its lan- 
guage (frs. 55, 107, 10la; cf. frs. 17, 72). His criticism of men is 
based upon the fact that the truth is there to be observed, is com- 
mon to all, but they cannot see it: apprehension of the Logos is no 
mystical process but the result of using eyes, ears and common sense. 
Our observation tells us that this table or that rock are not changing 
at every instant; there is nothing in nature to persuade us that they 


are so changing; the very idea would be repulsive to Heraclitus. 
(376)* 


This attributes to Heraclitus an empiricism of the crudest 
sort, according to which his teaching is that everything is just 


** See also Kirk’s paper cited supra (n. 26), p. 41. 
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what it appears to be, to casual visual inspection. If this table 
and that rock do not seem to change while we are looking at them, 
then they do not change. If the river seems to change while we 
step into it, then it does change. What about the river seen from 
a mountain top? What, also, about the rock or the table, seen 
from . . . what standpoint? More appositely, perhaps, what 
about the bow and the lyre, seen by someone who has never 
handled them? 

To raise such questions may be thought, however, to be 
opening the door to the sort of reveries that infest Heraclitean 
studies (with, on the whole and among others, the honorable 
exception of Kirk’s book). Let us rather examine the evidence 
to which we are referred. 

13B/55D, “The things that can be seen, heard, and learned 
are what I prize the most,” certainly gives support to the conten- 
tion that Heraclitus was an empiricist; but it is far from con- 
clusive that he was one in Kirk’s extreme sense. To see this, it 
need only be noted that any present-day physicist would whole- 
heartedly subscribe to the sentiment, and in the next breath tell 
us that the table does indeed change all the time—and in just the 
sense of the Heraclitean river, too. All that the fragment really 
rules out is an Eleatic Heraclitus.” 

4B/107D, “Eyes and ears are bad witnesses to men if they 
have souls that understand not their language,” is a dangerous 
citation for Kirk to make, since it proves that Heraclitean “episte- 
mology” emphasized inference. That inference must begin with 
perception is again a commonplace accepted even by nearly all 
the great Rationalists. 

15B/101laD, “The eyes are more exact witnesses than the 
ears,” is pretty clearly aimed at the uncritical acceptance of 
authority, and is irrelevant to Kirk’s thesis, however it may be 
read. 

5B/17D, “The many do not take heed of such things as those 
they meet with, nor do they mark them when they are taught, 


* It is perhaps legitimate to set against the panes here praised, the 
mokvpabin denounced in 129D (taken by Kirk as genuine, p. 390) and in 
40D; also the xod\dv ictope¢ sneered at in 35D. These show at any rate 
that Heraclitus distinguished between patyce:s of different types and worths. 
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though they think they do,” again is a complaint against reliance 
on superficial observation. The many, by the way, think that 
tables and rocks do not change. 

93B/72D, “They are severed from that with which they have 
most constant intercourse, the Logos that rules the whole; and 
what they meet with every day seems strange to them.” We 
fear to labor the obvious when we point out that this fragment, 
like so many of those which contain rantings against the poets, 
the philosophers, and the “many,” simply expresses what is crystal 
clear about the Logos, otherwise wrapped in the celebrated Hera- 
clitean obscurity: the Logos is “common to all,” and the “many” 
should apprehend it, but they do not. It therefore cannot be an 
immediate object of the senses, such as the “stability” of rocks and 
tables. 

If we dwell on this point, it is because of its connection with 
what we regard as the most unsatisfactory feature of Kirk’s book: 
its incompleteness. The author has sought in his Preface to 
disarm criticism on this point by listing the practical reasons for 
having confined his attention to one class of fragments only. He 
concedes, furthermore, that 


Heraclitus took a synoptic view of the problems he was facing, and 
that his answer to any one of them cannot be entirely dissociated 
from his answers to all the others; in particular, his views on the 
constitution of the soul and its means of contact with the outside 
world bear upon the nature of the Logos, and vice versa. The author 
has had the anthropocentric [sic] fragments in mind when consider- 
ing the cosmic ones; and since most of his readers are likely to be 
familiar with all the extant fragments, the dangers of misunderstand- 
ing are slight. (xiii; emphasis supplied) 


But what Kirk had in mind when he came to the conclusion 
that “apprehension of the Logos is no mystical process but the 
result of using eyes, ears and common sense”—more specifically, 
what the meaning of “result” is in this sentence—escapes us. The 


* Kirk, and others, are with reason suspicious of the fragments 
which, like this one, come from Marcus Aurelius. We agree with Burnet 
that probably no more than @ pahtora Binvexti¢ Suthoder tout dagépovear can be 
Heraclitean. We have, however, cited the whole, in order to make Kirk’s 
case as strong as possible. 
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fragments to which he refers us in support are none of them com- 
mented on in his book. There are doubtless reasons for his 
return to Gigon’s views concerning the Heraclitean epistemology, 
but he has told us nothing about them. In their absence, con- 
sequently, we feel justified in adhering to what may perhaps be 
called the orthodox view, that Heraclitus claimed a kind of insight 
which was merely latent in the “many”; and that his insistence 
that his truth is “public” no more entails its being “the result of 
using eyes, ears, and common sense” than does the similar well- 
known claim of the mystic to objectivity. But we must content 
ourselves with the hint, thrown out in the Preface, that in the 
course of time there will appear another book by Kirk treating the 
remaining fragments. We have no doubt that it will be an 
equally magnificent contribution to Presocratic scholarship. 


University of California, Berkeley. 





FREUD AND THE STANDARD 
WORLD 
HERBERT FINGARETTE 


I, the early heyday of psychoanalysis, the emphasis in research, 
in therapy, and in popular discussion was upon unconscious 
sexuality. Here was to be found the “reality” behind the 
phenomena. 

As a result of Freud’s subsequent theories about the opera- 
tions of the ego, however, a new “hidden reality” became the focus 
of interest: the world of anxiety and the defense mechanisms. 
Lewis Feuer ' notes that ideals, values, social philosophies, even 
theories of reality often appeared from this standpoint to be “pro- 
jective distortions,” “systems of rationalisation,” and “anxiety- 


induced” symptoms of neurotic traits or conflicts. 
In important respects, Feuer is himself an example of this 
later tendency. He is concerned to show the anxiety motivations 


and the defensive functions connected with the “traditional ethical 
languages,” ideologies, and metaphysical dogmas. He holds that 
the usual and distinctive function of ethical language is to induce 
anxiety, and that it is therefore psychoanalysis which can and 
should eliminate this function. His position with regard to 
ideologies and metaphysical dogmas, while not so fully spelled 
out, nevertheless appears to be similar: since they are anxiety- 
motivated, they call for psychoanalysis rather than logical analysis. 

Implicit in such a point of view is the thesis that the ego- 
operations of anxiety and defense generate pictures of the world, 
actual and ideal, which are, in Feuer’s language, “inauthentic.” 

There is a proliferation of “hidden realities’ and “in- 
authentic” worlds which soon becomes apparent in such “psycho- 
analysis.” One cannot help sensing a need to reconsider the nature 
of the “psychoanalysis” which many writers, including Feuer, 
have applied to philosophic questions. In particular, there is a 


* Lewis Samuel Feuer, Psychoanalysis and Ethics (Springfield, IIl.: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1955). 
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need to reconsider some of the problems bearing upon episte- 
mology and metaphysics which arise in connection with psycho- 
analytic psychology. 

“Psychoanalysis” as used by Feuer in a number of contexts, 
refers, as has been noted, to the analysis of ego operations. Such 
usage is exemplified in his “psychoanalyses” of notions as diverse 
as Calvinist morality, the doctrine of Maya, and the verifiability 
principle. These, he asserts, are all “inauthentic” responses 
expressing in turn the fear of conscience, defense against the cruel 
severity of the caste system, and the denial of an unacceptable 
part of the self by means of the “meaningless question” label. 
These “psychoanalyses,” regardless of their justification, all con- 
sist of noting with disapproval defensive reactions against various 
forms of anxiety. 

Such examples, in addition to comments by Feuer expressing 
generalized condemnation of “anxiety-induced” values, of frustra- 
tion, neurosis, and psychosis, are characteristic of numerous con- 
temporary versions of applied “psychoanalysis.” They reflect an 
important misconception of the role of the ego operations in our 
becoming aware of ourselves and of the world. 


The concept of defense is a value-neutral concept covering a 
large variety of ego-operations. Among the defense mechanisms 
are, for example, repression, projection, denial, and reaction- 
formation. Defenses are simply ways in which the biological 
drives of the organism are adapted to physical and social reality 
as well as to the quasi-autonomous structure of the psyche itself. 
If incestuous wishes are unbearable, it is not self-alienating or 


inauthentic ” to shift to other love-objects, but it is a defensive, 
ego operation which changes the manner of instinctual gratification. 
When viewed in its role as a factor in maintaining (or disrupting) 
the equilibrium of the organism, defense is correctly seen as a 
morally and psychologically neutral mode of behavior. The sig- 
nificance of defensive operations varies with circumstances. 
Similar comments are appropriate in connection with anxiety, 
neurosis, symptoms, and, to an extent, psychosis. Feuer talks 
a language which suggests that these are inherently evils. Yet 
a neurosis always has its defensive aspect: it is a defense, and 
often a reasonably successful one, against psychic trauma. It 
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may be at times the best available defense against a latent psychosis 
(and a psychosis may be a desperate defense of the remnants of 
integrity by denial of the reality of a world whose demands are 
unbearable). The possible specific motives of defense are in- 
numerable. In each case where neurosis does occur, however, 
the neurotic solution is the best compromise that it was possible 
for the individual to work out during the period of crisis. In the 
long run, such compromises are often expensive ones. 

Anxiety is the ego-function signalling impending disruption 
of equilibrium. As such, and as a painful sign, it is the immediate 
motive for the movement to a new, perhaps a more “mature” 
reorganization of experience. This is characteristic of the normal 
process of maturation. Under other circumstances anxiety may 
traumatically paralyze the integrating ego-functions; or it may 
be intense enough to force a too abrupt, infantile (neurotic) 
solution. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to say that Freud’s views no more 
justify general approval of defense, anxiety, or neurosis than they 
do sweeping condemnation. 

When ego-operations involving anxiety and defenses are 


viewed as inherently “distorting,” however, it is natural to return 
to what will be at most a disguised version of the old, instinct- 
oriented psychoanalysis. If defense distorts, then the absence of 
defense—free instinctual gratification—may reasonably be expected 
to liberate the “authentic” person and to raise the curtain on an 
“authentic” world. It is reasoning of this kind which is the basis 
for Feuer’s view that psychoanalysis, far from leaving us with an 
“ethical nihilism,” reveals “rational,” “authentic,” and “basic” 
values. 

Authentic values, according to Feuer, arise out of the “primal 
drives,” “the biological substratum of man.” The pursuit of 
happiness, which is man’s “basic,” “ultimate” value, consists in the 
expression and gratification of man’s biological drives and needs 
with minimum frustration. Here, in the biological substratum, 
is to be found the “final criterion” for the critique of values. 

Such a solution to the problem created by the rejection of 
anxiety and defense brings one full circle back to the early 
Freudian emphasis: the spotlight upon the repressed instincts. 


” 
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Something is clearly wrong. Freud moved beyond this early, 
primarily instinct-oriented theory because he saw that such a 
view was incomplete. The instinctual drives, as Freud conceived 
of them, were the psychic manifestations of the “biological sub- 
stratum.” But it is fundamental to his whole psychology that they 
be conceived of as highly unspecific forms of energy. 

In Freud’s theory, man is seen as a creature with broad, 
biological (instinctual) limits to life but with an indefinite number 
of possible variations in living, knowing, and valuing within this 
biological context. Thus an adequate psychology of normal 
human experience needs more than a theory of instincts. The 
theory of ego-operations was designed to account for the individ- 
ualisation and socialisation of the instincts and thus, in turn, of 
the human animal. 

In the short closing chapter of his monograph, Feuer recog- 
nizes in effect that the “final criterion” of values cannot be found 
in the biological substratum alone. He states that “mentality also 
brought wide horizons which exceeded man’s survival require- 
ments” (p. 123). He acknowledges explicitly that his critique of 
the defensive operations of the ego is also open to serious question, 
and in doing so, he asks a series of questions bordering on the 
metaphysical. He asks: “What if repression and projection per- 
form a valid biological function?” “What if there are certain 
realities which our minds cannot genuinely face?” What if illu- 
sion is a “necessary safeguard for the biological happiness of 
man”? (p. 122). 

Here in these important “final questions” of Feuer are the 
glimmerings of the genuine meaning of psychoanalysis—but they 
are seen through the wrong end of the telescope. 

What is Reality? The point of psychoanalytic psychology 
here is that the reality we coine to know is largely an outcome of 
the specific defenses (including sublimations) which take place 
from earliest infancy. The Reality we know is, in good part, an 
expression of the way in which we have met anxiety situations. 
The infant does not perceive the Reality of our adult experience. 
Nor does this Reality gradually impress itself upon the tabula 
rasa of the mind. The psychoanalytic hypothesis about the earliest 
perception of a “reality” is that the neonate denies pain, and 
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attempts to “spit it out.” In thus using the first organized means 
of conduct it possesses, the mouth and the feeding situation, the 
neonate establishes the primitive model of projection. He thereby 
produces a world wherein there is self and other, desire and 
obstacle—a world in which pain is at last acknowledged but kept 
at a “distance.” 

Thus the earliest perceptual (and metaphysical?) categories 
are creations arising in the process of defense against “un- 
pleasure.” Grant the problems involved in such an analysis and 
the tenuousness of such hypotheses; the fact remains that these 
hypotheses are not so much the basis of the psychoanalysis of 
grown children and adults as they are merely extensions of what 
is actually observed in the latter two. 

The import of Freud’s work here is not to reveal a new and 
unique philosophical system. The tendencies of these lines of 
epistemological and metaphysical thought have been worked out 
in a variety of well-known ways. But we can see in remarkable 
detail and within a system of increasingly verifiable hypotheses a 
good deal of the actual process of man creating his world. Simi- 
larity of constitution and culture account for the community of 
worlds, the public world. Individual differences in life circum- 
stances and biological structure evoke the private world of each 
person. 

How seriously can the psychiatrist take this notion of man 
creating his world? We turn spontaneously today, when faced 
with such a question, to examine the “phenomenological,” “exist- 
entialist” psychiatry, a “school” convincingly and sensitively pre- 
sented by the Dutch psychiatrist, J. H. van den Berg.’ This quite 
heterogeneous group of psychiatrists, working and writing for 
the most part in Europe, is loosely bound by the view that each 
of us “chooses” his own “real world” and then lives in it. “The 
one new thing in phenomenological psychiatry lies in the fact 
that the way of helping . . . in the medical situation is investigated 
in a new way” (p. 103). “To help is before everything to put 
oneself in the other’s place, to make one’s home in his existence, 


* J. H. van den Berg, The Phenomenological Approach to Psychiatry 
(Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1955). 
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to learn to know the world in which he lives... ._ [It is] to enter 
the existence that is the other’s” (p. 102). 

The task of the phenomenological psychiatrist is not to label 
the patient’s world as, perhaps, neurotic. Nor is it the psy- 
chiatrist’s place to insist that the patient’s world is bad, unreal, 
distorted, or an illusion produced by the unconscious. To relegate 
the incommensurables to such Cartesian realms as the Unconscious 
is a “premature cessation of the psychological analysis of exist- 
ence”; it is not to analyze the “one reality: that of life as it is 
lived” (p. 83). 

Psychotherapy thus consists in living with the patient in his 
world, finding out what choices make his world a world of misery. 
It consists in helping him to see the possibility, perhaps the desira- 
bility, of other choices, other worlds. 

In contrasting this view of psychotherapy with the Freudian, 
one feels that the words differ but the practice is not so far apart. 
The natural tendency to sharpen differences for polemical or 
pedagogical purposes obscures and misleads as well. It is mis- 
leading to say that the Freudian psychotherapist “takes the side 
of the friends and relatives: the patient must be mistaken [in his 
perception of the world]” (p. 24). Itis misleading on a superficial 
level because, as van den Berg himself notes, therapy must pro- 
ceed on the basis of mutual trust and loyalty. But a more pro- 
found confusion remains. It is both true and not true that the 
therapist’s epistemological “loyalties” lie “with friends and re- 
latives” rather than the patient. That is, the patient does perceive 
the world mistakenly. But what do we ordinarily mean by a 
“mistake” ? 

We all understand that it is a mistake to suppose that Harry 
Truman is now president of the United States—though we do not 
intend our audience to understand that we hold such and such a 
mietaphysics or epistemology to be correct. The analysis of such 
usage is, of course, complicated. The usage is ordinarily simple 
and sound. 


The psychoanalyst always keeps in mind this usage. At the 
same time he also attempts to “see” the patient’s world as the 
patient sees it. This is elementary. It is, in substance, no more 
than the phenomenological psychiatrist does when he attempts 
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“literally” to “see through the other’s eyes” (p. 56), and still to 
keep in mind the world as seen through his own eyes. 

On the other hand, the epistemologically significant family 
resemblance between the two worlds becomes evident when we 
recali that, according to psychoanalysis, too, the “public” world 
is itself a creative achievement. This, as we have seen, is implicit 
in the psychoanalytic theory of individual development. It is in 
this more philosophical sense that the psychoanalyst can go at 
least a long way toward van den Berg’s thesis of the “reality” of 
the world experienced by the patient. 

Whether or not and in what way we may yet speak of a mode 
of existence which is at least logically prior to our creative 
activity and, perhaps, resistant to our “wills,” is a matter equally 
indeterminate in both views. Freud never worked out the 
epistemological questions implicit in his theories; he begins in 
medias res and assumes a reality prior to and independent of our 
experience. Van den Berg, it is true, speaks of “choosing” one’s 
world—yet he qualifies this voluntarism at times by such phras- 
ings as “. . . he is compelled to “choose” freely—and at the same 
time: how unfreely!” (p. 80; italics added). 

For van den Berg, the resolution of the choice-compulsion 
dilemma lies in taking the situation as central. The Cartesian 
split is the source of epistemological evil. The choice and the 
world chosen are both evoked in and by the situation; they cannot 
be separated from each other and make sense. They are the 
identical curve viewed from the inside and the outside. Van den 
Berg says that is the heart of existential psychiatry, and that it is 
a point of fundamental contrast with Freud’s view. This is in 
error. For the concept of the situation which evokes a creative 
solution has been explicitly at the heart of Freud’s psychology ever 
since he published the Problem of Anziety in 1926. His new 
concept of the anxiety-situation is at the heart of his “ego psychol- 
ogy,” and the latter, in turn, was largely the theoretical basis for 
the therapeutic revolution of the 1930’s. 

Nevertheless, the idea, implicit in Freud’s theories, of the 
public world as a partly created but substantially standardized 
world in terms of which all other worlds may be viewed as devia- 
tions is suggestive of at least a practical bias against the deviant. 
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Emphasis on the public world as “reality” suggests an urge, not 
merely to “translate” neurotic experience into the language of 
normal experience, or to compare it with normal experience, but 
to change the neurotic’s world in order to make it conform to the 
public world. 

The actual process of classical psychoanalysis, however, does 
not center around the indoctrination of the patient with the 
analyst’s “standard world.” It is true that the completion of a 
“classical” analysis does depend ultimately on the patient’s actually 
sharing to a large extent in that world. Still, the process of 
psychoanalysis depends upon getting the patient to see for himself 
that his own world, partly public, partly private, is inconsistent 
and productive of emptiness and misery, and that it is so as 
a result of his “choices.” (If this is not so, then he does not need 
a psychotherapist.) As a consequence of this insight, he has a 
chance to re-choose. The practical consequence is that the 
neurotic will then tend to “choose” a world which moves closer 
to the public world, while changing the private aspects without 
eliminating them. But the patient may choose not to do this. 
To insist that he do so is indoctrination rather than psychoanalysis. 
It is “adjustment” instead of liberation. In summarizing his 
views toward the end of his life, Freud expressed himself strongly 
on this point. 


However much the analyst may be tempted to act as teacher, model 
and ideal to other people and to make men in his own image, he 
should not forget that that is not his task in the analytic relationship, 
and indeed that he will be disloyal to his task if he allows himself to 
be led on by his inclinations. He will only be repeating one of the 
mistakes of the parents, when they crushed their child’s independence, 
and he will only be replacing one kind of dependence by another.* 


Of what use, then, is the psychoanalyst’s clinging to the 
“public” world? It is a firm base and, practically speaking, it is 
often the home base, in terms of which to understand by way of 
contrast the special, individual characteristics of the patient’s 
world. Without a firm grip on his own world, the analyst is 


* Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis (New York, 1949), 
p. 67. 
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likely to become a participant in the patient’s world instead of 
merely seeing into it. This is true of any therapist of any “school.” 
These are problems which are, in effect, at the forefront of con- 
temporary psychoanalytic discussion; problems of “transference” 
and “counter-transference” remain basic but unclear. Attempts 
to announce final positions on these issues are, in truth, “a pre- 
mature cessation of the psychological [and, we might add, philo- 
sophical] analysis of existence.” 

We suggest an important difference of emphasis in the 
phenomenological and Freudian view: while van den Berg stresses 
the fact that the neurotic’s world is a world, Freud stresses the 
fact that their world is a world, but not the only one. More than 
this, Freud provides a scheme which stresses the systematic inter- 
relations of the many worlds. He plots the many dimensions and 
their lines of intersection, and he does so by using the “public” 
world as frame of reference. What Freud finds to be a point of 
intersection, van den Berg sees as a point of disjuncture. 

If we may use still another metaphor, this time borrowed 
from the language of contemporary critics in the arts, the Freu- 
dian perspective displays the phenomena of life with “density” of 
meaning. 

Such metaphorical language takes on more concreteness if 
one considers a specific dimension such as that of religious faith. 
Among writers on religion, the distinction between the “dis- 
junctive” and “conjunctive” approach to the dimensions of experi- 
ence cuts across both sectarian and professional lines. This is 
made evident in the differing conclusions reached by the group of 
Catholic psychiatrists and clergy who have recently grappled with 
these questions.‘ The differences of view appear at first in the 
way they describe the relationship between mental health and 
sanctity. 

Drs. Allers and Stern, and Father Aumann all present views 
which, in one way or another, propose a clear and positive con- 
nection between sanctity and mental health. 

Allers uses the existential approach to psychiatry to suggest 


* Faith, Reason, and Modern Psychiatry, ed. Francis J. Braceland (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1955). 
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that faith is a choice. As the incentive to the choice of faith, 
Allers proposes the empirical hypothesis that belief in a “mini- 
mum neutral formula” is essential to mental health. 

This minimum formula consists in holding and living the 
faith that man is “a finite being with infinite possibilities”;* he 
is the “image [who] can be understood only when seen as a 
reflection of the original” (p. 57). 

Such an orientation, suggesting, as it does, a neutral "reli- 
gious formula” as a rational means of achieving mental health, 
contrasts sharply at first with the remarks of Stern. The latter 
refers to the supernatural glimpsed behind the natural as “depths 
that are shrouded in mystery . . . the same mystery that enfolds 
the relationship between the heart of the sinner and the heart of 
Christ.” * 

There is portent in Stern’s remarks about the drama of the 
“human encounter” in psychoanalysis and the mystery and 
“folly” of a life in Christ. Yet on the nature of the relation 
between the two dimensions, the psychological and the super- 
natural, he leaves us with total mystery precisely where one had 
hoped for at least dark illumination. 

Stern’s general commentary stresses the presence of the 
Divine in the human encounter. His clinical illustrations, how- 
ever, all reveal the opposite. They are presented as cases where 
religious issues were introduced as an illegitimate defense against 
facing and mastering personal conflict. Thus we are never shown 
concretely how and where religious questions legitimately enter 
the psychotherapeutic human encounter. 

The rationale behind the dissolving of religious defensiveness 
in psychotherapy is that genuine and constructive concern with 
religious issues can only be expected on a foundation of established 
personal mental integrity, of mental health. Hence, as a matter 
of practice, Stern shows religious experience as erternal to therapy. 
Yet he stresses the fact that the psychotherapeutic session is the 
medium of a human encounter. Thus we see that identifying of 


* Rudolf Allers, “Psychiatry and the Role of Personal Belief,” op. cit., 
p. 56. 

* Karl Stern, “Some Spiritual Aspects of Psychotherapy,” op. cit., 
pp. 130-31. 
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mental health as a necessary precondition of sanctity tends inevit- 
ably to make us see the religious experience as subsequent to, and 
therefore external to, the human drama. 

The same doctrine is expressed by Father Aumann on the 
basis of theological reasoning. For him, “sanctity and sanity are 
correlative terms.” ’ 

The specific and inevitable form of the problem which arises 
in Father Aumann’s case is that which concerns the avowedly 
abnormal behavior of so many of the holy. What shall we say ~ 
of “extraordinary phenomena,” “stigmata,” and “possessions” if 
sanctity is associated only with sanity? 

Such phenomena, says Father Aumann, may be the results 
of mental illness. Or they may be the results of diabolical pos- 
session. Or, finally, they may be an evidence of possession by 
the Holy Ghost. They are always “materially pathological,” but 
are “perfectly normal within the orbit of grace and the super- 
natural” (p. 287). They are, when signs of sanctity, the result 
of God’s liberty to grant such phenomena either as “a means of 
purification or as a cross or for the edification of others” (ibid.). 

This names but throws no light. A whole series of crucial 
questions are unanswered. How are these “material” phenomena 
and supernatural events related? Are they “materially patho- 
logical” in a statistical sense only; are they merely unusual? And 
if so, is this, properly speaking, “pathology”? Are they without 
any relationship to the lines of natural “psychological” causation? 
Are they miraculous interpositions? Or are they the regular 
results of, perhaps, psychological hysterias, obsessions, or 
psychotic episodes induced by God? And if the latter, how does 
God induce these psychological conditions: by direct and miracu- 
lous intervention, or by establishing those natural conditions 
which regularly precede such states? And if the latter, where— 
if at all—does the break in the chain of natural causation take 
place? 

Neither Father Aumann nor Dr. Stern can answer such 
questions adequately, for psychiatric theory associates these 
symptoms with those of psychic conflict, neurosis, and psychosis. 


* Jordan Aumann, “Sanctity and Neurosis,” op. cit., p. 282. 
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When Allers, Stern, and Aumann insist that the genuine super- 
natural phenomena are associated with health, mental balance, 
and sanity, we deal necessarily with two disparate worlds: the 
miracle as mere magic. 

Dimly, in the background, there are glimpses of another 
way out. Stern’s sense of the “depths shrouded in mystery” 
within the normal psychotherapeutic relationship, Allers’ insist- 
ence that the psychotherapeutic relationship is not primarily or 
even exclusively scientific” (p. 42), that it moves within the 
context of “ultimate” motivations—these hint at the view which 
eventually is clearly foreshadowed in Father Aumann’s discussion 
of illness. For when Father Aumann directly discusses illness 
rather than the theology of sanctity, he proposes, in effect though 
not in so many words, that sanctity may be the outcome of 
illness. When faced with temptation, he says, we may take the 
way leading to holiness, or we may succumb, or we may try to 
ignore the problem. And among the ways of surrender or eva- 
sion is illness. 

But temptation itself—is this not psychic conflict? Does it 
not manifest symptomatology which has been called in both 
psychological and religious literature a sickness? Should we dis- 
tinguish too sharply between the conflict and its resolution, the 
temptation and the eventual choice? 

The discussion of the “theology of illness” is taken up and 
sensitively developed by Dr. Pedro Entralgo. Drs. Zilboorg and 
Ibor, among the other symposiasts, present an even broader 
framework within which to see the unity of psychic conflict and 
spiritual conflict. 

Entralgo proposes that illness is a “spiritual trial,” * “a call 
to bear witness” (p. 227). “Every illness is an option to martyr- 
dom offered to the Christian” (p. 229). What is basic here is 
that we cannot offer to Christ unless we first possess; illness, 
when it comes, must be accepted and genuinely suffered as one’s 
own before it can be offered as one’s own testimony to one’s 
faith. 


* Pedro Lain Entralgo, “An Approach to a Theology of Illness,” op. 
cit., p. 240. 
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Entralgo speaks primarily of the religious dimension of illness. 
But there are, as we can see, and as his position implies, other 
dimensions. The woman who feels threatened by sexual inter- 
course and the man who becomes panicky when his self-assertive- 
ness is aroused may show the symptoms of mental disturbance. 
In terms of the social situation, the conflict deals with “sex” or 
“self-control”; in the language of the dynamics of the conflict, 
they are faced with the task of mastering anxiety; in religious 
terms, there is trial by temptation. The “solution” may be a 
flight from the acute nervousness (anxiety, temptation) to a 
relatively easily available compromise. The woman may simply 
deny part of the conflict, her sexuality; she feels “nothing.” The 
man may deny his conflict by reverting surreptitiously to the role 
of a child. Thus we observe the fatal movement from “neurotic” 
crisis to the more enduring “solution” of chronic neurosis. Yet, 
under other circumstances they could accept themselves as sexual, 
as self-assertive, and as in inner conflict. Identifying themselves 
with their affliction and its attendant pain instead of denying them, 
they are in a position, possibly, to bear the pain and indeed come 
to recognize the other elements in themselves and their life which 
contribute to the conflict. Then at last arrives the crucial pos- 
sibility of a creative solution. Such a solution does not deny, but 
instead weaves the many forces, simultaneously realized in many 
dimensions, into a mutually sustaining and enriching equilibrium. 
This is a process of transformation, not mechanical balance. This 
transformative aspect of the process, familiar in the religious 
dimension, is pointed at from the psychoanalytic standpoint by 
such concepts as “de-sexualization,” “de-aggressivizing,” “subli- 
mation,” and “neutralization” of instinctual drive. 

The conflicts faced by the ego are, as they appear in other 
dimensions, the trials of the Christian, the ills of the body, the 
maturation of the individual, the neurotic and psychotic crises. 

Just as the riany-dimensioned crises of man may be looked 
at from the standpoint of the ego’s integrating functions, so they 
may be viewed in terms of anxiety. Anxiety, says Dr. Juan bor, 
is a form of disruption of the continuity of life; it is the suffering 
which attends the presentiment of “nothingness.” It is what the 
psychiatrist sees from the psychological perspective as the threat- 
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ened disruption of the psychological ego. Anxiety is “on the 
ridge between the psychic and the somatic.”’ It is also, as I have 
argued elsewhere,” and as Dr. Ibor would surely agree, on the 
borderland between the psycholegical and the spiritual. 

Sanctity is not defiled when it is seen as arising out of psychic 
conflict; it is illumined. And psychic conflict loses that quality of 
pathology which, as van den Berg says, causes us to thrust illness 
and death out of sight, anywhere, but discreetly. 

Lest we suggest that these Catholic writers hold that only 
where there is crisis is there an embodiment of the spiritual, we 
must pause to consider briefly the careful and skillful way in 
which Dr. Gregory Zilboorg reveals the same multi-dimensional 
character of a single, ritual act: the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
Since it is the skill and the detail of the analysis which provide 
the impact, it is unfortunate that we can here only offer the bare 
bones of the matter. Dr. Zilboorg says, “The unconscious fantasy 
of swallowing the object is a reflection of the universal human 
way of becoming something one wishes (consciously or un- 
consciously) to become . . . it is our constitutional, natural 


manner of identifying ourselves with other people and things, in 


11 


part or in whole.” ” This fantasy is the natural residuum of our 
earliest mode of taking and knowing: the feeding situation. 

As Freud earlier pointed out, the eating of the body of Christ 
is based, psychologically, on the universal fantasy of identifica- 
tion through oral incorporation. Thus the act reaches in its 
meaning to the deepest psychological layers. Where, then, does 
the sacrament differ from the psychologically infantile, or the 
socially naive; wherein does it evoke distinctive spiritual and 
religious meaning? Zilboorg argues, in brief, that whereas the 
depressive and the mourner, as well as the “primitive” who 
violates the tabu, all characteristically present similar psycho 


* Juan J. Lopez Ibor, “Psychiatry and the Existential Crisis,” op. cit., 
p- 96. 

** Herbert Fingarette, “The Place of ‘Anxiety’ in Ethical Theory.” 
Paper delivered to the Regional Conference on Philosophy, the University 
of California at Los Angeles, 1956. 

™ Gregory Zilboorg, “Some Denials and Affirmations of Religious 
Faith,” Faith, Reason, and Modern Psychiatry, p. 115. 
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logical processes, there are also genuine and describable psycho- 
logical differences. 

In each case except the Eucharistic sacrament, the object 
incorporated is not only loved but hated, and thus the person 
becomes himself the target of hate. In the religious rite, how- 
ever, the communicant may not receive the sacrament unless he 
has confessed his sins and is in a state of grace. This is psycho- 
logically equivalent to purging himself of the hate side of the 
ambivalence. Furthermore, and unlike mourner or depressive, 
he is conscious of what he is doing. This, too, substantially 
changes the psychological significance of the act. 

In sum, a psychologically comprehensible experience revolv- 
ing about “archaic” modes of response is, nevertheless, re-struc- 
tured so as to provide unique new possibilities of experience. 
The experience has many dimensions, but, using Freud’s theo- 
retical scheme, we can see them in systematic interrelation as 
they impinge upon and fuse with the public, everyday world. 

No one of the contributors to the symposium suggests, of 
course, that anything regarding the supernatural is to be “proved” 
or “disproved” on the basis of psychological analysis. Freud was 
of the same opinion. In this respect they view the problem 
correctly as one of seeing relationships between logically in- 
dependent dimensions of being. 

The precise nature of these many dimensions and their modes 
of interrelationship cannot as yet be formulated in general terms 
and in familiar language without the help of metaphor and 
analogy. Novel insights into experience are generated by the 
psychoanalytic perspective. We must use old words in new 
senses and invent new words besides. Psychoanalysts have been 
struggling for over sixty years to develop a technique and language 
which would provide a new and illuminating way of dealing with 
human experience. The development of a language which will, 
in turn, illuminate psychoanalysis is a project only now in the 
early stages of achievement. 


University of California, Santa Barbara College. 





THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 
FRANCIS C. WADE, S. J. 


The Concept of Freedom * is a cooperative study by the faculty 
of St. John’s University, with the aid of one professor from 
the Catholic University of America and one from Providence 
College. The fourteen contributors represent the following dis- 
ciplines: philosophy, history, law, sociology, education, and 
theology. Thus the work is cooperative in the sense that many 
disciplines, as well as many authors, contribute to clarifying our 
knowledge of freedom. The volume is planned to present a uni- 
fied understanding of freedom in both its theoretical and practical 
aspects. The unity of the work derives from the philosophical 
agreements of the authors. These common philosophical. posi- 
tions can be classified roughly as Thomistic. 

The general plan of the volume is this: 1) an introductory 
essay argues that it is the task of the philosopher to define the 
nature of human freedom; 2) the philosophers take over and 
consider the metaphysics of freedom, freedom of thought, and 
the acts of freedom; 3) following the distinction between 
individual and social freedom, external or social freedom is con- 
sidered in its relation to government, to law, to international 
society, to economic systems, to labor, to education, and to the 
expression of the beautiful; 4) finally, religious freedom, both 
individual and social, rounds out the volume. As this plan 
indicates, the fourteen essays are intended to form a whole, with 
philosophy supplying the unifying principles. The introductory 
essay, by W. E. Carlo, concludes: 


What we have to say about freedom is not a collection of chance con- 
clusions and random recollections centered about one topic. These 
conclusions are drawn from principles synthesized into a total view 
of reality, judgments that include within themselves a perspective of 
the problems under consideration from all aspects.... And it is for 
this reason that our analysis of freedom is of prime importance, be- 
cause we shall not sacrifice one freedom while pursuing another, 


* Ed. Carl W. Grindel, C. M. (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1955). 
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because we see in all the articulations of freedom in one grand, intel- 
ligible pattern, wherein even their conflicts when not resolved, are 
reconciled, the first step to resolution in practice. (p. 36) 


There is such unity of principles in The Concept of Freedom. 
All the contributors hold that human freedom arises from the 
rational side of man’s God-given nature and consequently that all 
free choices must be according to reason in order to be humanly 
free as opposed to being merely licentious. Such agreement, 
though general, is of paramount importance in considering 
internal freedom and its many external involvements. There is 
a second, and more precise, kind of unity, which arises from a 
common philosophical analysis, not of the freedom of man, but 
of the nature of freedom. From the plan of the book, the reader 
might expect this second kind of unity. He will not find it there 
in any pronounced form. 

Freedom does not mean the same to all the contributors. 
The philosophical analysis of freedom into initial freedom, by 
J. G. Scully, and terminal freedom, i.e., freedom of autonomy, 
by Fr. Grindel, shows that freedom of choice is preparatory to 
achieving true freedom, the state of being perfected by choices 
of the real good and not the apparent good. In other words, 
true freedom is the autonomy of a man who has chosen well and 
is now free. But when freedom and law are considered, by 
H. F. McNiece, it is taken for granted that “the existence of 
society presupposes the imposition of some restrictions upon the 
scope of voluntary action” (p. 172). If true freedom is freedom 
of autonomy, a just law not only does not restrict freedom, it 
rather directs to freedom. Nor is it quite accurate to say that law 
restricts initial freedom, if by “restrict” one means an imposition 
of any kind. A just law would also direct initial freedom so that 
it may issue in freedom of autonomy. Again, in the discussion 
of freedom and theology, the Very Rev. F. J. Cornell, C. Ss. R., 
distinguishes between physical and moral freedom. “The former 
consists in the power to perform a certain action, the latter in the 
right to do something. Only this latter form of freedom deserves 
to be called freedom in the true sense” (p. 424, emphasis his). 
Now moral freedom, defined as a right, is initial freedom, since 
a right is as operative before one chooses as after one chooses. 
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Thus freedom “in the true sense” is no longer terminal freedom 
but initial freedom as well. The point here is not that physical- 
moral and initial-terminal are not distinctions that are of value. 
The point is that these distinctions arise from different philo- 
sophical understandings of freedom. When one discovers the 
heart of freedom to be in moral freedom, he is considering 
freedom to be in the line of the potential, not of the actual. 
When one discovers true freedom in autonomy, he is consider- 
ing freedom to be in the line of the actual, not in the line of the 
potential. 

The point of difference here is critical to any philosophical 
discussion of freedom. If freedom is a perfection of man, and 
freedom is properly a potential rather than an actual state, what- 
ever cuts out a possible choice must necessarily restrict freedom. 
Thus physical nature, natural law, positive law, government 
agencies, social patterns, rules of decency, sensibilities of other 
men—all these are constantly restricting one’s freedom in one 
way or another. Fr. J. V. Burns, C. M., lists the restraints 
that he thinks should be placed on acts in the sphere of com- 
munication. W. L. Willig, in “Freedom and Labor,” considers 
the restri¢iions that labor and management place on each 
other’s freedo”a of action. H. F. McNiece, in “Freedom and Law,” 
lists most 6i the legal restrictions that arise from private agree- 
ments, from non-contractual situations, from criminal law, from 
military law, from “civil liberties.” The list of legal restrictions 
is longer than one, not trained in law, might suspect. Dr. McNiece 
does hold that “freedom needs an organized framework within 
which to operate. That framework is law” (p. 216)—a position 
that few today would deny. But the position needs a better 
philosophical basis than that "absolute freedom is synonomous 
with anarchy” (p. 172). I say better, because God, as 
Dr. McNiece would agree, has absolute freedom and is not an 
anarchist; and the saints in heaven, as Fr. Grindel points out 
(p. 73), will have unqualified freedom of autonomy. In short, if 
true freedom is freedom of autonomy, we shall have to be very 
careful about what we call restrictions of freedom; certainly just 
laws cannot be so designated. 


Common sense and history have made it clear, even to those 
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who make freedom the human good, that “restrictions” on free- 
dom must be made in the name of freedom. The problem is to 
define freedom in such a way that we take into account what the 
facts include. And in such work, feeling is not on the side of the 
definer. St. Paul noted (Romans vii, 7) that once he knew the 
Law he was tempted to break it. And every man has experienced 
similar reactions, “for liberty complains of suffocation the 
moment you touch her.” * Such feelings are not reliable guides. 
They tend to make even the reasonable enter man’s conscious 
life as suffocating freedom. Also, they lead men to defend in 
the name of human freedom what are merely personal or class 
privileges. A case in point is brilliantly presented by W. L. Wil- 
lig, in “Freedom and Labor.” The position of management is 
that economic freedom consists in freedom of enterprise, freedom 
of contract, freedom of property. The position of labor is that 
economic freedom is freedom of association, freedom of collective 
bargaining, freedom to strike (p. 358). Neither management 
nor labor sets out to protect economic freedom; each group 
proposes to protect its own economic privileges. Of course, there 
are other classes besides those considered by W. L. Willig which 
do the same; for example, doctors and journalists and even 
teachers have developed rigid party lines for defending their 
freedom. 

The situation where the explanation of freedom turns out to 
be a defense of privilege is easy enough to understand, since men 
are interested most in what touches their lives most intimately. 
But there is another reason besides the emotional, one caught in 
the very conditions of setting up what is to be explained. If 
freedom is the given, and my freedom is my given, then I should 
defend as original and natural the freedom I happen to enjoy or 
prefer. And such “freedom” carries within it no principle of 
limitation. Of itself it is unlimited, though there may be some 
extrinsic principle of limitation. For example, some would say: 
One can do as he pleases, provided he does not harm others. As 
valuable as this provision is in the practical order, it is not self- 


* H. W. Schneider, “The Liberties of Man,” Epilogue to Freedom: 
Its Meaning, ed. R. N. Anshen (New York, 1940). 
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explanatory. Why, for instance, should I not harm others? 
Because they are free. But the principle permits me to harm 
myself, a free being. By the same token it should not exclude 
my harming other free beings, at least not on the score of their 
being free. Philosophically, the principle gets off to a poor start 
by granting freedom—‘“one can do as he pleases”—as the given. 
Having granted so much to freedom, the principle must then try 
to save the day by taking back what it has already surrendered. 

The given is not that we are free, as if freedom were a single- 
ply quality like being red-headed. Freedom is a term to describe 
this situation: a being who knows many things to do (plus know- 
ing he can refrain from acting); who knows that none of these 
actions must be his; who knows that an action is properly his 
in his decision to make it his; who knows that he is stuck with 
what is now his action until he changes it. The three factors of 
freedom are: reason, choice, responsibility. By reason I mean the 
knowledge both of what perfects a man and of the many means 
to this perfection. By choice I mean the decision to make this 
line of action my action. By responsibility I mean the realization 
that the action is mine in such a way that I and my action stand 
or fall together. Choice without reason or responsibility is a 
child’s notion of freedom; choice and responsibility without 
reason is an adolescent’s notion of freedom; choice guided by 
reason and issuing in commitments is the notion of freedom an 
adult can live and live with. 

The Concept of Freedom locates freedom in the proper adult 
framework, even though the terminology, as we have indicated, 
is not fully consistent. “The Acts of Freedom,” by C. J. Czaj- 
kowski, explains free acts as proper to a rational being. That is, 
free acts are possible because of man’s way of knowing, i.e., 
rational knowing, which leaves his desiring not fully determined 
by what he knows. To fill up this indetermination is precisely the 
work of the free will, i.e., “the will directs the cognitive faculty 
which specifies, and the will elicits the act of choice in the order 
of exercise” (p. 119). Thus freedom arises out of the oa 


nature of man and is a specific perfection of man precisely \\s 
completing his nature as rational. Free choice itself is divided 
into two stages, initial and terminal freedom. Initial freedom is 
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treated by J. G. Scully; and terminal freedom, freedom of auton- 
omy, by Fr. C. W. Grindel, C. M. 

Dr. Scully defines initial freedom as: “This fact, this power 
in man in virtue of which he remains unmoved, undetermined 
in the presence of any or all finite goods” (p. 49). He designates 
this state as preparatory to freedom of autonomy, and in this he is 
dead right. But he would have done well to decide whether 
initial freedom is a state only or both a state and an act of choice. 
The fact that he includes an analysis of a free act as well as a 
consideration of the causality of the First Cause—a causality 
needed for the free act—makes the reader suspect that initial free- 
dom is conceived as both a state and an act. The point would - 
have been cleared up had the editor arranged the chapters in this 
fashion: 1) Initial Freedom; 2) The Acts of Freedom; 3) Free- 
dom of Autonomy. 

Fr. Grindel’s treatment of freedom of autonomy, which 
follows the general lines that J. Maritain presented some years 
ago,” begins by distinguishing between freedom of the will and 
freedom of choice. Free will deals with the end and is opposed 
to violence. Free choice deals with the means and is opposed to 
determination to choosing one thing. Free choice, initial free- 
dom, deals with this or that particular good which is not the 
ultimate end of man. Thus it needs to be specified towards that 
ultimate end. The passions can cause a man to make mistakes 
in his specifying choices, so that he chooses what is not really a 
means to his end. Consequently, passions need the control of 
the moral virtues to insure their playing the proper role in choices 


* J. Maritain, Du régime temporel et de la liberté (Paris, 1933). Free 
choice is a means to freedom of autonomy. “Nous prétendons donc que 
la liberté de choix, la liberté au sens de libre arbitre n’est pas sa fin A elle- 
méme. Elle est ordinée 4 la conquéte de la liberté au sens d’autonomie” 
Cl. c. italics his, see p. 33). Here Maritain distinguishes initial freedom as a 
state, given in nature, which must issue in acts (freedom of choice) on 
the psychological and moral level. Freedom of autonomy would be the 
state of self-mastery, resulting from good choices. In Freedom: Its Mean- 
ing (“Conquest of Freedom’), p. 639, Maritain says that freedom of 
autonomy “consists in conforming to such rules and measures voluntarily 
because they are known to be just and true, and because of a love for 
truth and justice. Such is human freedom, properly speaking. .. .” 
Fr. Grindel understands freedom of autonomy in the same way. 
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which will perfect a man. The morally virtuous man is said to 
have freedom of autonomy. His intellect recognizes the truth 
and his decisions are according to what he knows is the real good. 
Freedom of autonomy, the terminal freedom, is “the freedom of 
the perfect man who has perfected himself as a human person” 
(p. 72). 

The case for freedom of autonomy is well-made, though 
non-Thomistic readers may well dispute the point. Their diffi- 
culty will arise not only from a different terminology—this philos- 
ophers expect—, but from the whole cast of the presentation. 
Appeal to principles, in St. Thomas’ formulation, as the starting 
point of analysis gives the impression that the presentation is 
heavily deductive and likely to end up where the author wanted 
to end. Perhaps this impression could have been erased by more 
frequent appeals to human experience.“ For example, we know 
that some choices we make deal with what seems good at the 
time and continues to seem good. Some choices deal with what 
seems good at the time but later does not seem good. A choice 
we make but cannot live with is certainly no great shakes as a 
free choice. No one can consider himself very free when he is 
stuck with what he will not want tomorrow or the next day. And 
the only goods we can always be satisfied with are moral goods, 
because they are backed by our only human guarantee of per- 
manence, i.e., veason not manhandled by emotion. This is one 
fact of experience which demands freedom of autonomy to ex- 
plain it. 

Fr. D. K. O’Regan, O. P., presents a rewarding discussion 
of “Freedom in Relation to the Expression of the Beautiful.” His 
analysis of art proceeds from the principles of Aristotle and St. Tho- 
mas, with some helpful consideration of recta ratio, imitation, 
and catharsis. The fine arts are placed among the liberal arts, 
“because they lead to knowledge” (p. 397). Clarity would have 
been served had Fr. O’Regan exemplified the meaning of “lead 
to knowledge” in the decorative arts and in music. These art- 


* The same should be said of J. G. Scully’s “Initial Freedom.” He 
gives his analysis of the free act and then adds: “... all of these insights 
we shall find to be in keeping with our own every day living and expe- 
rience” (p. 51). With this remark he turns to further analysis. 
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objects do not direct the knower to anything beyond their own 
sensible being, as do art-objects which are representational. Also, 
the relation of the non-representational arts to morality is not 
exactly the same as that of the representational. Father O’Regan 
makes a good case on this latter relation. Here is his argument. 
It is the nature of the representational art-object, as clothed in 
apt sensible images, to involve the emotions, which take sides 
for or against something. And taking sides is in the line of 
morality, as preparing for action which is formally moral. The 
principle of art is not the moral as moral, but the moral as pleasing 
(p. 417). Thus prudence enters the field of art, on the side of 
both the artist and the viewer, since emotions favoring the moral- 
ly bad action may neither be aroused in others nor accepted in 
oneself with impunity. It is this effect of a representational art- 
object on the emotions which gives government a ground for 
exercising some control over art-objects, especially those with 
wide acceptance. 

Among the many basic questions discussed in The Concept 
of Freedom, one demands attention because of its importance in 
the present practical order. Fr. F. J. Connell, in “Freedom and 
Theology,” considers the problem of religious freedom (to wor- 
ship and proselytize) in the United States. The Catholic position 
that it is the only true Church founded by Christ, raises the 
question of what Catholics ought consistently to do should the 
United States become a definitely Catholic country. Fr. Connell 
proposes the position that in a nation “whose government 
acknowledges the Catholic Faith as the one true religion, legisla- 
tion could be lawfully directed against non-Catholic propaganda 
exercised through preaching or publications, the use of the mails 
to spread attacks on the Catholic Church, etc.” (p. 465). This is 
what a Catholic government could do, though he concludes that 
for practical reasons American Catholics would not be bound to 
do this, nor is it likely that they would. The position of 
Fr. Connell is one position held by Catholic theologians on the 
relation of Church and State. But it is not the only one. 
Fr. J. C. Murray has defended the position that the American 
form of separation of Church and State can be defended on solid 
political and theological principles and not merely on norms of 
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prudence.* Fr. Connell makes no mention of this second position 
and might therefore lead non-Catholic readers to think that his 
understanding of the official Catholic statements, especially those 
of Leo XIII, is the oaly understanding Catholic theologians have 
of these documents. Such is not the case. Nor is Fr. Connell’s 
assurance to American non-Catholics very impressive. He looks 
forward to a continuance of governmental impartiality towards 
all religious groups for two reasons: 1) American Catholics, 
were they in the ascendancy, would not be obliged to restrict non- 
Catholics in their religious practices; 2) there will always be, as 
far as we can see, cogent reasons in the United States for main- 
taining the present policy of equality for all religious bodies 
(p. 471). One wonders if such reasons will give much assurance 
to non-Catholics. 

The Concept of Freedom merited for St. John’s University a 
special award from the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge. 
Another “award” might well be that this cooperative study encour- 
age similar cooperative studies by departments of other uni- 
versities. 


Marquette University. 


* J. C. Murray, S. J., Theological Studies, XII-XIV (1951-53). See 
especially “The Church and Totalitarian Democracy,” XIII (1952), 525-63. 





LANGUAGE IN CULTURE 
HUBERT ALEXANDER 


T= record of a conference, including seven papers and an 
additional 150 pages of discussion, does not often appear in 
book form, even as a memoir of the American Anthropologist.’ 
Even more surprising, the present work is a part of a series 
devoted primarily to specific cultures (e.g., Arthur Wright’s 
Studies in Chinese Thought). This volume, however, is con- 
cerned with the implications and provability of the Whorf hy- 
pothesis, or “Saphir-Whorf hypothesis,” as it is more accurately 
labeled. We may well inquire why such treatment should be 
given to any hypothesis. 

The late Benjamin L. Whorf proposed “that the linguistic 
system (in other words, grammar) of each language is not merely 
a reproducing instrument for voicing ideas but rather is itself the 
shaper of ideas, the program and guide for the individual’s mental 
activity, for his analysis of impressions, for his synthesis of his 
mental stock in trade” (quoted by Hoijer, 94). Whorf went 
further, maintaining that each language conceals a hidden meta- 
physics, and that this metaphysics has a profound influence on 
normal behavior patterns. Whorf was a disciple of the late Edward 
Sapir, who earlier but more reservedly suggested the thesis of 
linguistic influence on thought and action. Whorf, in his enthu- 
siasm, tended toward the extreme view that thought worlds rest 
on language to such an extent that they defy ultimate translation 
from one language to another. Even an individual equally versed 
in two languages could only sense the presence of the basic 
linguistic difference, but could never verbalize it completely in 
either language. Such a thesis is called “the linguistic relativity 
principle” by Franklin Fearing’ (47-49). Joseph Greenberg,’ on 


* Language in Culture, ed. Harry Hoijer (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954). All page references in parentheses after quotations 
are to this volume, unless otherwise noted. 

* Psychology, University of California, Los Angeles. 

* Linguistics and Anthropology, Columbia University. 
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the other hand, though shying away from “absolutes” of trans- 
latable meaning, sees the end of scientific linguistics unless some 
common experience is assumed to be expressible between languages 
(172). The ablest solution to this problem appears to be the 
one proposed by Staniey Newman * in a technique of translation 
through “multiple equivalents” (87). In one place in the dis- 
cussions, he explains it as follows: 


The way I have been operating is to take some term, usually a word, 
and get a number of English words translating it. Usually, the 
informant will give me a one-word translation to begin with. That 
seems to be a standard convention for translating, but we know of 
course, that it is not very good. Then he will start giving other 
words, that is, adding, and then he will begin qualifying or sub- 
tracting from each one. Now, my feeling is that, if we can do that 
enough, we can at least approximate meanings. We will never get 
the full meaning of any term, but the more we can add and subtract, 
the closer we can come to the full content of the term given. (p. 212) 


Translatability, however, is not the only or even the major 
problem involved in this discussion of the Whorf hypothesis. Green- 
berg, in his paper, asks about the nature of the relation which is 
implied between language, thought, and culture. Is it causal, 
and if so, which is the cause and which the effect? Charles 
F. Hockett *° also discusses the nature of the contacts between 
linguistic and ethnographic (including philosophic) data. And 
Fearing approaches the question from the point of view of psychol- 
ogy, discussing the elements involved in conceptualization in the 
hope of ascertaining what might constitute a pre-linguistic per- 
ceptual kind of knowledge or experience. If language is not to 
be the ultimate factor in the organization of knowledge, then some 
more primitive perceptual basis should be discoverable. Unfor- 
tunately, no clear answers to these questions emerge. Fearing 
emphasizes the opinion that perception and conception are but 
two ends of a single continuum, although it may be, as he says, 
“that not all the positions on [this continuum] can be clearly 
described” (177). It may even be, as he admits later, that other 
continua are involved (181). And in fact, it would seem that the 


* Linguistics and Anthropology, University of New Mexico. 
* Linguistics, Cornell University. 
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“discrete” character ascribed to concepts, as against the “syn- 
cretic” character of perception, would make it difficult to imagine 
the necessary gradations from one end of this polarity to the 
other. At least, the point at which linguistic influence intervenes 
is not clear. 

The linguists and anthropologists are more concerned with 
the influence of language upon cultural behavior patterns than 
upon thought worlds or philosophic systems. In fact, these latter 
are normally taken to be a part of the cultural patterns. Green- 
berg, for example, asks: “Are the linguistic phenomena cited to 
be associated with facts of sense perception, logic, individual 
behavior, or cultural behavior?” (4). He notes that any effort to 
establish priority of “verbal or non-verbal behavior” is like “the 
proverbial situation of the chicken and the egg” (9). And he 
merely concludes that in any study of behavior, observation of 
both verbal and non-verbal behavior is necessary (12). Norman 
McQuown* suggests optimistically that the techniques of linguistic 
analysis might well be adapted to all the patterns of culture (27). 
But he fails to mention the place of the thought world in culture. 
Hockett, though persistently opposed to the use of philosophical 
generalizations, such as “mind” or “idea,” as being scientifically 
imprecise, yet concludes: “The impact of inherited linguistic 
pattern on activities is, in general, least important in the most 
practical contexts, and most important in such goings-on as 
story-telling, religion, and philosophizing—which consist largely 
or exclusively of talking anyway” (123). Apparently, for him, 
scientific discourse escapes the cultural biases of language, reli- 
gion, and philosophy; for it can “be carried on in any language 
the speakers of which have become participants in the world of 
science” (123). One wonders if indeed the language of science 
is so distinguished in its ability to escape cultural bias. At least, 
a thoroughgoing Whorfianism would not admit it. 

Much of the discussion turns on the question of methodo- 
logical procedure for testing the Whorf hypothesis. The scientific 
linguist is suspicious of the apparent need for resorting to what 
is here called “intuition,” the kind of hunch guess on which most 


* Linguistics and Anthropology, University of Chicago. 
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of Whorf’s conclusions appear to be based. The members of this 
conference would like to replace such intuition with frequency 
counts, with tabulated data of one sort or another, or even, as 
McQuown hopes, with machine aids for storing and sorting coded 
materials (30). As Newman wisely summarizes this methodo- 
logical desire, “what we are trying to do is to diminish, as far as 
possible, the intuitive aspect of Whorf’s approach” (232). 

An even larger area of concern to the scientific mind is the 
fear of ultimate circularity, or “tautology,” as it is here called. 
In approaching such cross-disciplinary variables as phonology, 
grammatical structure, meaning, perception, conception, thought 
worlds, metaphysics, cultural organization, and behavior patterns, 
there is manifested a recurrent hesitation lest some of these 
elements turn out to be merely others in disguise (Cf. 16, 149, 
208-09, 219-25). Despite this fear, however, sanity prevails in 
the end with the judgment that when defined with sufficient care 
these elements will prove distinguishable and not subject to any 
final reduction to one or a few. In the words of Newman, “what 
we have got to do is to try to find what we can infer about culture 
from our language data, both linguistic in a strict sense and 
lexical as well, and then see to what extent they are related to the 
kind of data independently arrived at by ethnologists” (224-25). 
For Hoijer ’ the proper methodological procedure is, in summary, 
(1) to determine linguistic structure, (2) to determine semantic 
patterns attached thereto, (3) to distinguish between active and 
no-longer-active structural categories, (4) to draw from the active 
structural-semantic patterns what Whorf calls “fashions of speak- 
ing,” and (5) to construct therefrom a thought world, which in 
turn should be tested in the light of other cultural manifestations. 
This method he illustrates in the case of the Navaho attitude of 
diffidence toward nature. 

Philosophers will no doubt find more of interest in the dis- 
cussions of the relation of language to the thought world than in 
those concerned rather with the methodology of testing the Whorf 
hypothesis. Ideally a philosophical system aims at a truth quite 
independent of the language in which it is stated. The possibility 
of such independence has come in for some serious questioning in 


’ Linguistics and Anthropology, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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recent years quite apart from the utterances of Benjamin Whorf. 
If it is true that linguistic patterns impose “the dead hand of the 
past,” as Hockett terms it, upon all thought patterns including 
the philosophical, then philosophy would be inextricably entan- 
gled in cultural biases. The crucial question becomes: Can philos- 
ophies ever be understood or tested by criteria which transcend 
cultural limitations? 

Discussions of linguistic influence on philosophy per se 
receive relatively meagre attention in this volume. Nevertheless, 
Greek philosophers in particular are mentioned. Parmenides 
and Heraclitus come in for a share of the discussion as possible 
products of alternative stress on noun or verb, reflecting stability 
and change respectively. Abraham Kaplan’ properly expresses 
distrust of any such elementary and uncritical example of linguistic 
influence on philosophy (207). Awareness of stability and 
change in nature would certainly appear to be conceivable apart 
from the existence of both nouns and verbs in a language. How- 
ever, the discussion of Platonic Realism, introduced by Kaplan 
himself, raises a more sophisticated question. It is not clear to 


me why he says, having just mentioned the Kantian argument 
for the synthetic character of the proposition “seven plus five equals 


” 


twelve,” that “if arithmetical propositions present themselves 
as identities, | would expect that there would be less of a tempta- 
tion to fall into the sort of thing which has been very prominent 
in Western culture since Plato: postulating the existence of certain 
abstract entities and giving to these abstract entities as much of 
a claim to independent existence as to the familiar objects of 
direct perception” (138). If it is intended that a purely analytic 
interpretation of arithmetical equivalence would not lead to hypos- 
tatization, the argument for this is certainly not obvious, since 
the relationship of equality could be hypostatized whether the 
predicate is taken to be analytic or synthetic. Perhaps the idea 
is rather that the synthetic predicate suggests a different, and 
therefore to some extent hypostatized entity. 

On quite different grounds, however, I believe a good case 
can be made for the influence of the Greek language upon the 
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facility with which hypostatization is accomplished therein. My 
argument for this rests upon the readiness with which the Greek 
definite article could be attached to verbal and adverbial particles 
(e.g., 70 dv, 7 roré, etc.). This ability is manifest in the very 
beginnings of Greek philosophy with the notion of 7 dretpov. 
It seems reasonable that the mere act of nominalizing these forms 
not only isolates them and focuses attention upon them as object- 
ive abstractions, but thereby tends to hypostatize them even if 
this was not included in the initial intention.’ Greenberg is 
apparently unaware of this striking possibility when he says: “I 
do not see how a doctrine like that of the Platonists is based on 
a particular language” (138). Of course, it would be absurd to 
claim that the whole of Platonism is based upon the nominalizing 
tendency in Greek. Yet it would be equally absurd, I believe, to 
deny that this tendency has had some directive and suggestive 
power over the development of the Platonic theory (cf. Kennard’s 
remarks on 241). As I have said before, while language is cer- 
tainly not the whole cause of the development of a given philos- 
ophy, it does seem apparent that within the channels or grooves 
afforded by linguistic patterns a certain line of thought becomes 
more readily possible. Without thinkers, however, who through 
their imagination stretch and mold language upon the suggested 
frame, philosophical growth would not have taken place.” Thus, 
Greenberg seems to be off base when he apparently accuses 
philosophers of deriving a philosophical category with a single 
meaning only because the grammarian has been solicitous enough 
to give a name to a corresponding grammatical category, as in 
the case of “substance” from “substantive” (203). Has not 
Greenberg here, we may wonder, confused the sophisticated 
philosophical notion of substance with a vaguer popular feeling 
about substantives? It would be my suggestion that whereas the 
latter has no doubt lent some impetus to the former, the former 
passes far beyond a popular feeling in being carefully and per- 


* See H. G. Alexander, “Language and Hypostatization,”’ Proceedings 
of the XIth International Congress of Philosophy, V, 185-90. Also “Lan- 
guage and Metaphysical Truth,” The Journal of Philosophy, XXXIV (1937), 
645-52. 
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sistently clarified by philosophical thinking. Aristotle is not just 
a philosophical grammarian, but a genuine molder of concepts, 
utilizing some of the materials of grammar as the source of his 
key distinctions and categories. I should agree with Hockett that 
“the important thing about Aristotle’s logic is not the extent to 
which it is conditioned by the structure of predication but the 
extent to which he broke through that structure and distinguished 
between different meanings and functions” (128). 

Nonetheless, the volume here being considered does contain 
some very salutary remarks directed toward philosophers who 
are often too prone to shut their eyes to the work of linguists. 
Thus, Newman’s admonition that we must not “nail down the 
meaning too fast” when seeking implicit grammatical concepts 
is very good advice for philosophers as well as for linguists (132). 
Another point made by several of the linguists is also pertinent to 
philosophers, namely, that it is not only the possibilities offered 
by a grammatical structure which must be taken into considera- 
tion, but even more the habitual frequency with which certain 
forms are used, especially in different types of discourse. Thus, 
if one were interested in the unsophisticated hidden philosophy 
of the popular language, frequency would be of highest import. 
In general, the value of this work lies in its variegated set of 
viewpoints and in its many fascinating illustrations rather than 
in any full or carefully worked out analysis of the basic problems. 
Yet the book is justified, for these problems are important in a 
world in which cultural interchange is a key to survival and phi- 
losophies are the keys to cultural interchange. 


The University of New Mezico. 





THE AESTHETICS OF HARTMANN AND BENSE 
EVA SCHAPER 


Cissestn once famous for constructive aesthetic thinking and, 
at times, even notorious for excessive preoccupation with 
systematic exploration of the field, has been remarkably silent in 
philosophical aesthetics for some time. Interesting contributions 
which have been made are of a much more indirect nature, such 
as the existentialist approach to art (M. Heidegger) , re-assessment 
of the history of literature (W. Muschg), speculation about the 
“loss of centre” in visual art (H. Sedlmayr), attempts to cope with 
the complex theoretical problems of modern music (Th. Adorno), 
and, in general, the endeavour to come to terms with the strange 
and novel abstractness in modern art. The bewildering variety 
of disturbing features, as for instance the inversion of hitherto 
accepted “canons” in the novel, the absence of “subject-matter” 
in much 20th-century painting, the atonality of music, etc., has 
occasioned many illuminating observations. The method of 
“interpretation” in the study of individual works of literature has 
been pushed to the limits of what such a method can do (E. Stai- 
ger, M. Kommerell, and others), and philosophical interpretation 
(R. Guardini) has almost entirely supplanted the pedestrian 
biographical assessment or the placing of works according to a 
“Weltanschauung.” Formal analyses in literary and other art 
criticism are of an equally high standard (W. Kayser and others), 
and provide a desirable balance to the more explicitly evaluative 
and interpretative branch of the critical activity. 

These contributions, although undoubtedly philosophically 
relevant, are not in themselves philosophical. This is as it should 
be. I do not wish to imply that their unphilosophical character 
is a deficiency. They are legitimate and necessary enquiries, 
undertaken within a special field, although often ranging beyond 
a narrowly specialist interest. They display, in their best exam- 
ples, the concrete working out and application of some or other 
theory, often programmatically stated, sometimes implied, or 
simply taken for granted. But there is little or no enquiry into 
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the principles of the critical and interpretative activity as such, 
so as to bring some order and consistency into the profusion of 
frequently incompatible theoretical assumptions. The rich but 
confused situation in Germany has not even produced an 
I. A. Richards to shock people, and there has been no growth of 
schools or theories of criticism. The need for clarification of the 
criteria employed in the critical endeavour is not often recognized. 
We find even in the more constructive proposals a striking vague- 
ness of terminology, a noticeable and often embarrassing tendency 
to completely wild speculation. It is evident from the professional 
journals that “meta-critical” discussions and controversies are 
comparatively rare. 


Such a situation provides ample opportunity for a philosopher 
with an analytic bent who is at all interested in clarifying what 
other people are saying. And for the aesthetic philosopher whose 
special concern it is to enquire, among other things, into the 
nature and purpose of art and criticism, here should be his unique 
chance of doing some constructive thinking. 

But there has been little reaction to this challenge among 
German philosophers. This is not to say that German aesthetics 
is dead. It survives as a philosophical discipline, as a subdivision 
in every respectible body of doctrine. It still works largely on 
the somewhat dated pattern of either the Kantian concern with a 
“third faculty” to bridge the gulf between sense and reason, or 
the Hegelian obsession with “manifestations of the Spirit.” Both 
patterns provide ample scope for elaborate speculation, and both 
are largely out of touch with artistic realities and critical practice. 
During the period under review, an appreciable number of Ger- 
man philosophers have followed yet a third line of approach, and 
considered aesthetic problems within an existentialist framework. 
The resulting terminology, in the more fortunate instances, often 
suggests less abstractness of procedure, more awareness of the 
irreducible singularity of art works than that of the more tradi- 
tional patterns. However, here we find a disturbing tendency to 
evade philosophical issues, or to bury them under an avalanche 
of neologisms which do little more than rename unsolved 
problems. 


The failure of philosophers to keep their aesthetic thinking 
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in close contact with the practitioner’s problems is, of course, by 
no means restricted to Germany. Critics and artists everywhere, 
in their more theoretical remarks, pose and attempt to answer 
many questions which are philosophical ones. They, as artists 
and critics who have to get on with their own job, are neither 
qualified nor called upon to bring such issues out into the open. 
Philosophers have to take over, and their success has not been 
spectacular. On the contemporary German scene, however, we 
can witness the withdrawal of philosophical aesthetics from even 
attempting this task. The foliowing discussion of some recent 
German publications illustrates this point. 

The two most prominent contributions * both claim by their 
titles to be heirs to the tradition which originated in Germany 
with Baumgarten. Max Bense calls his small but highly com- 
pressed study Aesthetica, and Nicolai Hartmann’s latest work, 
published posthumously, also conjures up the image of an un- 
broken line by its name Asthetik. The line is unbroken enough 
up to Hegel, to whom both authors are indebted. This is explicitly 
acknowledged in both books: Bense’s Leitmotiv is Hegel's 
celebrated dictum that “Art brings to consciousness the highest 
interests of the Spirit”; and Hartmann’s work, though the author 
is himself not so willing to admit the Hegelian influence, can be 
understood as being largely devoted to a searching ramification 
of Hegel’s conception of the “sensuous appearance of the Idea.” 

But Hegel is also the last major influence, historically speak- 
ing, which has been effective on both authors in any philosoph- 
ically significant sense. That it should be Hegel, whose approach 
has not particularly recommended itself to British or American 
aestheticians (with the exception of some followers of Croce) is 
still understandable within the German context. It is, however, 
quite striking how little account is taken of subsequent contribu- 
tions to aesthetics on the wider European and American scene, 
contributions which, when taken seriously, should make it very 
difficult to limit oneself to Hegelian assumptions. Hegel’s firm 
conviction that “art is and remains for us a thing of the past” 


Nicolai Hartmann, Asthetik (Berlin: W. de Gruyter & Co., 1953); 
Max Bense, Aesthetica (Stttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1954). 
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should be sufficient to throw some doubt upon the validity of 
these assumptions. Furthermore, the Hegelian view in general 
credits philosophical thinking with singular powers of penetra- 
tion, a very misleading suggestion when it comes to thinking 
about art. The remarkable degree to which aesthetic thinking 
has been influenced and modified since Hegel’s time by art criti- 
cism and self-interpretation of creative artists can hardly be over- 
looked. With the growing responsibility and increasing variety 
of theoretical activities which are not strictly philosophical, the 
Hegelian emphasis on the privileged position of self-sufficient 
philosophical thought looks outmoded, quite apart from the 
intrinsic difficulties of Hegel’s system. Whatever may be the 
shortcomings of recent Anglo-American aesthetics, there is at 
least the awareness of the mutual influence and interdependence 
of the more narrowly critical and the philosophical enterprise, 
and there has been more attention to what, on Hegel’s view, can 
so easily be dismissed as a “piecemeal approach.” 

The almost complete disregard for anything which happened 
in aesthetics and critical thought after Hegel is particularly 
obvious in Nicolai Hartmann’s Asthetik. Even if the book were 
provided with an index (which would add considerably to its use- 
fulness), not many names after Hegel, nor many problems not 
expressible in Hegelian terminology could have been listed there. 
This is not to make Hartmann an idealist of Hegelian descent, or 
to suggest that he—who was one of the best-informed German 
philosophers of the last generation—had not extended his knowl- 
edge in the history of philosophy beyond Hegel. But the fact 
that very little of twentieth century thought about art appears 
significant to him, indicates Hartmann’s blindness for practical 
criticism in its relevance to philosophical aesthetics. 

With Max Bense, this limitation is less noticeable at first 
sight, since his little book bristles with references to and quota- 
tions from recent authors in most spheres of artistic and intel- 
lectual pursuit. Also, it is Bense’s endeavour to provide an 
aesthetics with the highest degree of applicability to specifically 
modern art. But the striking feature is that even the most 
excessive preoccupation with modernity in its extreme forms does 
not prevent him from following one line, and one line only: to 
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scrutinize the relation of the “metaphysical purity” of art to the 
“spiritual purity” of human consciousness. For the working out 
of this essentially Hegelian approach, the most complex results of 
modern logic, psychology, semantics, epistemology, metaphysics 
and anti-metaphysics are used purely as means, with little scruple 
as to the incompatibility of the various bits of information, or 
their inconsistency with the theory they are intended to sub- 
stantiate. 

Nicolai Hartmann conceives aesthetics in the traditional sense 
as the philosophy of the beautiful. Beauty is understood as a 
comprehensive value-category. In the same sense in which, in 
an Aristotelian approach, the category of “good” in morals 
includes its negation, so the collective term “beautiful” stands for 
a whole value-dimension, graded down to the extreme limit of 
“ugly.” This is the value-category of what is “aesthetically 
relevant.” Aesthetically relevant are all such objects or situations 
which are amenable to a particular value analysis. This is not to 
say that the “aesthetic objects,” as they can conveniently be called, 
form a class by themselves which cannot be discussed in terms 
other than those of a value judgement or a value description. Of 
course, one can talk about a painting as pigments on canvas rather 
than as a work of art, of a piece of woodland as a potential forest 
rather than as a lovely scene, of a person as a social entity rather 
than as a beautiful being. But what strikes the observer as 
significant (in an as yet unexplained way) in a work of art, in 
natural scenes, objects or configurations, in human beings, can 
only be meaningfully assessed by focussing on the values here 
displayed. “Beauty” is the collective term for the manifold 
exemplification of such value. 

These “aesthetic” values must now be defined more closely 
and discriminated from other kinds of value. Unlike ethical values 
and economic values (i.e., those making things “valuable” as 
“goods”), aesthetic values do not inhere in things as “realita”; 
they are values only “for” somebody, i.e., for the experiencer. 
Furthermore, since objects are aesthetic objects only in so far as 
such values can be ascribed to them, it follows that their mode of 
being, their ontological status, is fundamentally different from 
that of objects of knowledge. With regard to the latter, Hart- 
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mann holds that the object of knowledge is not exhausted by its 
“being an object.” It is a fundamental tenet of his epistemology 
that the very fact of our being capable of knowing something 
implies that we establish a relation with things, that behind what 
becomes an “object” (Gegenstand) for us, there is always some- 
thing which “is” in its own right and independently of being 
known. This thesis is basic to Hartmann’s entire thought, not 
only to his aesthetics. The “aesthetic object”, however, unlike 
the object of cognition, “is” only in relation to the aesthetically 
experiencing subject, that is to say, its ontological mode of being 
is fully exhausted by being “an object” (which, in the Kantian 
tradition and in the literal sense of the word, means “thing-for- 
somebody,” not “thing-in-itself”). But—and this is most impor- 
tant for Hartmann’s analysis—the aesthetic object always involves 
something “real”, something which can in its own right become 
the object of perception and cognition. For example, the material 
thing in a sculpture can be the object of exclusive attention; we 
can recognize what it is made from, how it is shaped, what 
dimensions it has, etc. But the sculpture as an aesthetic object 
cannot be thus described. 


This appears to be straightforward and unobjectionable; but 
as soon as we enter into more detail as to what constitutes the 
“aesthetic object” according to Hartmann’s doctrine, some radical 
ambiguities emerge. On this view, the aesthetic object is com- 
posed of various “strata” (Schichten). The components or dis- 
cernible ingredients of something which can be grouped together 
as occupying (metaphorically speaking) the same level of exist- 
ence, are referred to as forming a “stratum.” A complex entity 
is regarded in philosophical analysis as diversified into a number 
of strata. Now, aesthetic objects, whatever else they are, are 
objects whose complexity is rarely denied. Hartmann therefore 
proceeds to interpret their generic structure in terms of a theory 
of stratified being. There must always be a background of some 
specific character which is not as such real but only appears in what 
is real, namely the foreground. These spatial metaphors, suggest- 
ing more particularly the visual arts and visible aesthetic objects, 
are somewhat unfortunate. Hartmann wants them to be under- 
stood in accordance with his practice of assigning priority to the 
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supportiag over the supported strata. “Foreground” is therefore 
that without which further levels could not be or appear; “fore- 
ground” in aesthetic objects is that which can be regarded, from 
a different point of view, as a “thing in its own right.” In this 
way Hartmann is reversing the more familiar Kantian metaphor 
of “phenomenal foreground” and “things-in-themselves” into 
«real foreground” and “background of appearance.» What 
matters aesthetically is always this background of appearance, for 
the sake of which the real foreground is there. What “appears” 
on a canvas (a landscape with depth and feeling-tone) appears in 
what is really on it, in the foreground (pigments, etc.). Nothing 
could appear without such a foreground. Hartmann is far from 
proclaiming a primitive form-content dichotomy here; rather, 
he insists on their essential inseparableness within the aesthetic 
object. 

Hartmann has manoeuvred himself into a puzzling and 
highly problematic situation. On the one hand, he emphatically 
maintains that whatever is “real” exists in its own right, i.e., 
always transcends what it is as an object for the experiencer; 
what we can know, we know by virtue of its being there, whether 
or not it becomes an “object.” Ontologically speaking, “being- 
as-such” is prior to “being-an-object.” On the other hand, Hart- 
mann regards the “foreground” within the aesthetic object as 
“real,” and the whole stratified aesthetic complex as “object only,” 
i.e., not existing in its own right. He offers no explanation or 
answer to the question as to what becomes of the “real” stratum 
when it is incorporated in the aesthetic object, where it exists to 
let another stratum (or several other strata) appear in or through 
it. That this foreground can still be regarded as “real” is admitted 
by Hartmann when he maintains that it can be known in abstrac- 
tion from its background, that is to say, disregarding possible 
aesthetic values, and concentrating on what might be an irrelevant, 
but not an illegitimate cognitive analysis. Thus, we can only 
assume that the foreground stratum, according to Hartmann, 
changes its ontological status when the whole object is considered 
aesthetically. This, it seems, is a highly doubtful conclusion, 
making nonsense of the distinction into ontologically different 
strata. But the difficulty remains unsolved and apparent through- 
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out Hartmann’s subsequent analysis, to which we now proceed. 

A point to notice is that Hartmann considers aesthetics to be 
the concern of the philosopher only, not necessarily directly relevant 
or helpful to the appreciator of aesthetic objects or to the creative 
artist. Theoretical aesthetic analysis cannot be equated with 
aesthetic vision or with the act of creation, nor need it be involved 
in it. In other words, neither the artist nor the experiencer pro- 
ceeds or thinks in terms of “real foreground” and “appearing 
background,” or needs any such specific framework for the assess- 
ment of values discerned or created. Analysis is an entirely 
philosophical affair, for which both completed aesthetic vision 
and artistic creation have become analysable problems. 


Unlike ethical values, the values belonging to an aesthetic 
object are not values of a “being-as-such” (Ansichsein) , but values 
of objects as “pure appearances.” Here again, the basic ambiguity 
becomes an obstacle to a full understanding of such a conclusion. 
The values of the object as an aesthetic complex are those of 
something appearing; the “real” foreground must therefore have 
lost its “reality” and thing-character in this integration into the 
aesthetic whole. What appears as background, Hartmann con- 
tinues, is never “realized,” made real by and through the fore- 
ground; it is only made to appear, to shine through, to become 
apparent. Aesthetic values are therefore regarded by Hartmann 
as the unique class of “unrealized values”; they are only “pre- 
sented” in and with something real, preserving some kind of 
distance to it. Their status as unrealized and unrealizable is 
what makes concern with them enjoyable, because of their auton- 
omy and freedom from determination. Restriction of possibility, 
i.e., determination, can only arise in what is real, in what has to 
fulfil some or other condition; conflict can only exist in what is 
realizable. Aesthetic values, values of beauty, however, defy 
realization, and they are nothing if no longer apparent. This 
accounts for aesthetic distance, for suspension of desire, for 
remoteness from practical concern. Hartmann’s conclusions are 
in fact an elaborate combination of Kant’s principle of the auton- 
omy of aesthetic judgement and disinterestedness of the aesthetic 


attitude, with Hegel’s maxim of the “sensuous appearance of the 
Idea.” 
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Of course, Hartmann emphasizes, as did Hegel, that aesthetic 
values are not simply the values of ideas, but the values of the 
appearance of ideas. The whole book is devoted to a searching 
analysis of the implications of such a conception. 

So far, the aesthetic object has been described as particularly 
amenable to an analysis not only into various strata, but into 
strata of different ontological modes. Fairly late in his book, 
however, Hartmann explicitly concentrates on natural and human 
beauty. It now becomes clear that the preceding analysis, though 
presented as a generic account of the “aesthetic object,” was only 
a generalization from the analysis of “work of art.” In his attempt 
to accomodate whatever else may be experienced aesthetically, the 
modal analysis, difficult as it is to carry through even for art 
works, is found to be out of place. It transpires that Hartmann, 
like many another aesthetician, has begun to construct his theory 
by taking the art work to be the “aesthetic object” par excellence. 
On the other hand, he is not willing to disregard “beauty in 
nature” or “natural beauty” altogether. The generic analysis of 
aesthetic value, therefore, has to be considerably modified. An 
attempt is made to maintain the original framework in the fol- 
lowing way. 

The duality of strata—that of the sensuously given and that 
of its appearance (whatever other strata we may still have to 
discern at a later stage of analysis)—is what all classes of aesthetic 
objects have in common, featuring values of beauty in appear- 
ances or semblances. But only in works of art, Hartmann tells 
us now, is this duality a duality of ontological modes; only in 
works of art can we distinguish between “real” foreground and 
“unreal” background.’ This combination marks the difference 
between “thing” and “work.” In natural and human beauty, 
however, there is no such difference of ontologically distinct 
strata; what appears is real. Nevertheless, Hartmann wishes to 
say, there is a difference even here between values as they appear, 
i.e., aesthetic values, the specifically aesthetic features, and values 
in other situations which are quite indifferent to their being 
experienced. Because we are able to distinguish in natural 
objects and persons what they are and how they appear, Hart- 
mann considers it helpful to speak of “strata” even here. It is 
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difficult to see, however, what is significant in such a distinction, 
if it is no longer an ontological one, no longer a difference 
between “real” and “apparent,” but only between “real-as-such” 
and “real-as-apparent.” 

If we now return to the analysis of works of art, where the 
modal distinction holds good, it will be seen that the theoretical 
discerning of contrast in unity of two distinct though related 
strata does not, as it stands, solve many problems as traditionally 
raised in aesthetics. This duality may be ontologically the most 
remarkable feature of art works. But it provides as such no 
principle for or guide to value judgements. “How” something 
appears in or through what is given to the senses (e.g. words, 
sounds, textures, gestures, etc.) has usually been described as 
“aesthetic form.” Hartmann’s analysis goes some way to give 
precision to this vague notion. The question, however, as to 
what makes one “aesthetic form” more valuable than another 
remains as yet unanswerable. No aesthetic theory can afford to 
ignore it. 


Hartmann is not unaware of this, and he attempts to provide 


differentiating principles by means of a strata-theory even more 
complex than that which we have been able to indicate so far. 
The stratification in a work of art is not exhausted by the onto- 
logical dichotomy; in order to see the complete situation, we have 
to think of the “unreal” background, the “appearance,” as itself 
structured in a multifarious way. Standards for value judge- 
ments arise from recognizing that the strata within the back- 
ground of appearance vary in depth and significance, in relevance 
to life, or in appropriateness of limitation. The stratified appear- 
ance, that which appears through a sensuous stratum, is now 
rather ambiguously referred to as “structural content,” indicating, 
one supposes, that meaning is immanent in aesthetic form. 
Richness and depth are proportional to the number of inter- 
dependent strata which a work of art can exhibit without losing 
coherence. “Great art,” according to Hartmann, is in possession 
of the whole range of possible levels. But not all of the possible 
strata are necessary to make a work “art”; light art, with a limited 
range, may be good, if no pretence is involved, but nothing can 
be great without embodying in the final stratum of appearance 
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some of the “highest interests of the Spirit.” With this, we 
re-enter the Hegelian context of a detailed description of the 
various manifestations such content or “appearance of the idea” 
can provide. 

Nicolai Hartmann’s work, whatever its shortcomings, is an 
important contribution to philosophical aesthetics. Compared 
with its comprehensiveness and seriousness, Max Bense’s Aesthe- 
tica is hardly more than a highly aphoristic sketch of some aesthetic 
and critical principles. It might well be asked what justification 
there is for discussing these two books side by side at all. The 
answer is that together they exemplify the dilemma of con- 
temporary German aesthetics and show it up better than any 
generalized description could do. Hartmann, the systematic 
philosopher whose impressive series of major works is at the 
same time original and a conscious attempt to continue the 
“great tradition,” conducts his arguments with painstaking care, 
but in utter remoteness from most practical concerns. However 
admirable scholarly detachment may be, a strong case can be 
made for demanding from an aesthetics immediate relevance to 
current problems, if not a contribution towards a method of 
solving them. It can hardly be maintained that Hartmann pro- 
vides this. Despite the high standard of the author’s taste, mani- 
fest in the examples he uses for illustration, the book leaves one 
with the suspicion that he was not very interested in the rich 
variety of individual art works. Max Bense, on the other hand, 
is always exciting to read, and also almost as consistently infuriat- 
ing. There is hardly any trace of the rigour of sober analysis as 
practiced at great length by Hartmann. Bense stimulates and 
provokes on every page, but he rarely produces what might be 
called an argument, and when he does, the procedure is untidy 
and often of doubtful validity. His chapters are brief, incon- 
clusive, and haphazardly strung together. He positively delights 
in paradoxical formulations, and his accounts are speculatively 
overburdened, a defect which also mars his earlier study in literary 
criticism, Literaturmetaphysik (1950). 

In what follows, no attempt is made to cover all the ground 
over which Bense sweeps in the course of his little book. Only 
some of the general remarks about the nature of art and criticism 
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are here selected for discussion, and if their reproduction suggests 
any systematic theory or proposal, this is entirely unwarranted 
by the text itself and has to be taken merely as an expedient for 
the purpose of presentation. 

Most of Max Bense’s contentions raise grave philosophical 
difficulties which remain unsolved in the course of the book. But 
there goes with it a thorough acquaintance with literature and 
other art forms, and the reader feels convinced that the exciting 
range of artistic phenomena mattered most profoundly to Bense. 
Hartmann and Bense in fact appear to add yet another unfortu- 
nate demonstration to the already widespread conviction: that 
philosophical thoroughness and critical understanding of art 
works exclude each other. On the German scene, there seems at 
present to be almost nothing between the two extreme poles of 
aesthetic thinking here discussed. 

With the divergence in their general attitude to philosophical 
procedure goes a certain amount of similarity in philosophical 
assumptions. The most obvious point of contact between Hart- 
mann and Bense is the insistence of both authors on the intel- 
lectual appeal of works of art. Both agree with Hegel, regarding 
art as one of the manifestations of the highly developed human 
spirit, and aimed at the susceptibility of full mental awareness. 
Neither of them, however, appears to take seriously enough the 
point that Hegel’s vision, to which they both conform in some 
measure, makes sense only in a dialectical context. If you leave 
out the driving force of the dialectical urge, the straining and 
stretching of some or other spiritual manifestation to its inevitable 
supersession by something new, the resultant theory easily col- 
lapses. Hegel’s aesthetics, being conceived as a post-mortem of 
past achievements in the history of art, has a certain limited 
plausibility; the dialectical assumptions account in some measure 
for the high-pitched demand for perfection which, when achieved, 
is never an end in itself, but always a beginning for something 
new. Thus the problem of the “end” or “purpose” of art is 
solved by Hegel in an unambiguous if unacceptable way: it is 
to prepare the road for and to give way to philosophy. But when 
Hegel’s framework is taken over without this dialectical moment, 
the result becomes even more questionable. 
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Max Bense ignores the context from which he has taken his 
fundamental tenet, i.e., that “Art brings to consciousness the 
highest interests of the Spirit.” He maintains that all art is 
directed towards the intellect of the experiencer, not towards his 
feelings or emotions. Aesthetics is a branch of general philos- 
ophy which Bense describes as the application of theories to 
selected data. Such applications are of the nature of experiments 
during which both philosophical subject-matter and philosophical 
terminology are “constructed.” A rational terminology as a means 
for intelligible discussion about works of art (as transformed into 
philosophical subject-matter) is thus one of the basic aims of an 
aesthetics. “Rational” because Bense wants his aesthetics to be 
destructive of any mythology about the nature and origin of art, 
and destructive of any theory which attempts to evade intellectual 
efforts. Experience of art works should not be shrouded in mys- 
tical darkness, or even dimmed by emotional twilight. Full 
aesthetic appreciation consists in clear comprehension and under- 
standing, reached after transition through vague and perturbing 
emotional states. In order to reach this final aesthetic compre- 
hension, mere shock, stimulus or sensuous impact must be left 
behind. Previous emotions in the stage of being affected may be 
necessary; but aesthetic awareness proper supersedes and even 
destroys them. 

In so far as this is a sound reaction against romanticism in 
aesthetics, Bense’s work is to be welcomed. But the question is 
whether he is not sitting down on the other horn of a dilemma 
(always more painful for the observer than the performer) which 
Kant and Schiller tried to avoid when they insisted on the unique 
position of the aesthetic attitude as keeping a precarious balance 
between feeling and intellect, both involved, but both suspended. 

Unlike Hartmann, who considers aesthetics to be a discipline 
for the scholar only, strictly speaking irrelevant to both artistic 
creation and aesthetic experience, Bense suggests an identification 
of aesthetics (which he initially recognizes as a branch of applied 
philosophy) with the full experience or appreciation of art works. 
As he says, only in pure reflection is the work of art beyond 
affecting our emotions, only as a conscious event in the intellectual 
sphere can it be properly grasped. Bense equates this complete 
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understanding, which belongs to philosophical aesthetics, with 
the final stage in aesthetic experience; only through judgement 
and theory does the work of art affect the spirit, that is to say, 
only as the subject-matter of applied philosophy. 

This identification naturally leads to insuperable difficulties. 
Although it is true enough to say that aesthetic judgements are 
only possible when the work of art has become disentangled from 
any emotional upheaval which it might have occasioned, it is 
surely going too far to maintain that this disentangling happens 
by means of logical operations upon the work of art which alter 
the very structure and nature of it. On Bense’s view, aesthetic 
experience equals aesthetic theory, and such a theory, he admits, 
is never directed towards any concrete fact, but always tries to 
supersede what is there, and to construct its own data. This 
would mean, according to Bense, that in aesthetic experience 
proper, we are not concerned with a concrete thing, but with a 
carefully prepared theoretical superstructure. In fact, Bense goes 
so far as to incorporate art works into the class of philosophical 
propositions. Again, this seems in line with one of Hegel’s less 


palatable doctrines: that artistic creations mark the stage of 
somewhat inferior spiritual clarity, and that the transition from 
art to philosophy means progress. With Bense, modern art in 
its increasing technicality is given highest praise for its intrinsic 
possibility of becoming more and more “a pure metaphysical 
composition.” 


There are, nevertheless, a number of observations in Bense’s 
book which deserve the serious consideration of the reader. Like 
Hartmann, Bense regards it as one of his central tasks to ask 
questions about the ontological status of beauty and beautiful 
things. We have noted how Hartmann conceives beauty as a 
quality of appearance, of appearing to somebody, and how he 
tries to solve the puzzles of “apparent reality” by a complex strata 
theory, devised on a combination of Kantian and Hegelian 
assumptions. Bense also focuses attention on the difference in 
ontological status between art works and ordinary things. As 
he puts it: things are real, works of art are beautiful. His 
suggestion is that the problem can only be adequately tackled by 
a modal, not a categoreal analysis. He therefore proposes that 
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reality is to be conceived as the ontological modality of nature, 
beauty as the ontological modality of art. In his view, aesthetics 
as a philosophical discipline shows clearly the insufficiency of the 
traditional Kantian distinction of only three modes of being: 
necessity, reality or actuality, and possibility. Beauty, the mode 
in which art works are, has to be added to the list. The justifica- 
tion for this extension of the modal scheme is indicated in this way: 
in the realm of nature, possibility is always essentially related to 
actuality or reality; but in the field of art, the possibilities the 
critic discusses do not refer to the actual being of an artefact, not 
to the real thing as being there, but to the thing as beautiful. 
Soon, however, Bense begins to correct the confusion re- 
sultant from his regarding beauty as an ontological mode in line 
with reality. Like Hartmann, he speaks of beauty as “appearing 
with,” and only with, an actual artefact, a real thing. The work 
of art, in one of its aspects, is something made and constructed, 
and the reality of its being there is a necessary, though not a 
sufficient condition for its being an object for aesthetic appre- 
hension and judgement. At a similar point in his argument, 


Hartmann introduces his strata theory of reality and appearance; 
Bense proceeds to explain this peculiarly aesthetic feature by a 
purely modal analysis. In such an analysis, the modality of 
aesthetic objects is that of “co-reality” (Mitwirklichkeit). Accord- 
ingly, it belongs to the nature of art that the aesthetic object 


requires some real thing in order to appear: aesthetic objects 
are “co-real.” 


Bense is here restating a common observation in aesthetics: 
however much we analyse the actual thing a work of art is, in 
terms of qualities, relations, essences, etc., we never arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion illuminating the peculiar status and effect 
of artistic creations. Describing this special status as “co-real” 
is giving a new name to an old problem. “Co-reality” covers 
what has been described by other authors as “aesthetic reality,” 
“semblance,” “aesthetic mode,” etc. It is a term coined by Bense 
himself, but reminiscent of Oskar Becker’s terminology in For- 
male Systeme der ontologischen Modalititen (Becker introduces 
“compossibility” and “co-necessity” and their negations; not, 
however, “co-reality”). Bense maintains that the aesthetic term 
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“beauty” can be ontologically defined by the concept of “co- 
reality.” Analysis of anything beautiful is to be carried out as 
an investigation of modal configurations. 

Bense takes the advantage offered by a new terminology to 
give alternative descriptions of a number of different problems 
in current aesthetic thought. For example, he attacks the view 
that a work of art is something existing essentially in the minds 
of those who create or re-create it in artistic or appreciative vision. 
His own ontological approach enables him to say more precisely 
why such a view is unacceptable: there is no “idea” of beauty, 
there is only its construction and then its apprehension. Beauty 
becomes perceptible with the rhythm, the words, the colour, the 
tune, etc., but it does not coincide with these realities; i.e., 
beauty is co-real, or, the aesthetic world is not only real. 

In a similar fashion, Bense finds it useful to restate the prob- 
lem of representation in art in ontological terms. In his view, 
aesthetic features are primarily those related to a “presentation of 
a world” (the “how” of presentation) , and secondarily, and by no 
means necessarily and always, those related to a “world represent- 


ed.” Represented reality is neither a necessary nor a sufficient 
criterion enabling us to determine whether a presented world has 
aesthetic merits; this can only be done by reference to its co-real 
status. Abstract art often makes no attempt whatever to represent 
reality and it can nevertheless be the co-real presentation of a 
world. 


Bense enlarges upon the peculiarity of this aesthetic mode. 
The aesthetic features of a work are what “appears.” In order 
to avoid the derogatory flavour of the Hegelian “appearance” or 
“semblance,” Bense introduces the terms “sign” and “sign world” 
(the latter for complexes), to indicate that something is appre- 
hensible only in the mode of co-reality. This, of course, is the 
old problem of symbolism in a new disguise, of symbolic reference 
and of meanings. Bense offers the hope that to speak of co-real 
signs will solve the difficulties traditionally encountered, but it 
can hardly be said that it does so. No perception of signs, Bense 
tells us, can confine itself to “mere” observation (if there is such 
a thing). It belongs to the nature of signs that their correct 
observation involves interpretation. In aesthetic contemplation, 
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therefore, one cannot stop at observing the “realia” in a work 
of art; the possibility of genuine critical observation rests on the 
concurrent interpretation of signs. Aesthetic analysis can be 
carried out into aesthetic elements, that is, elementary signs 
which cannot be further determined. Aesthetic elements are the 
smallest units of recognizable structure, units of meaning. To 
say that such elements mean something is to say that they cannot 
be immediately demonstrated but have a reference to something 
else. A “mere” description of art works would proceed in terms 
of categories. But aesthetic analysis does not, according to Bense, 
concern itself with elements amenable to categoreal discrimina- 
tion, but with signs only. These are configurations understand- 
able to a modal analysis which recognizes their co-real status. 


Such a modal analysis is demonstrated at great length in the 
later part of Bense’s study. Seeing the theory at work in the 
hands of its author is, unfortunately, no recommendation for an 
acceptance of the framework. Far from being enlightening when 
it comes to particular assessment and evaluation in critical prac- 
tice, application of the theory often results only in acute bewilder- 
ment. Wherever Bense as a critic is illuminating, he seems to be 
so despite his theory rather than because of it. The reader who 
labours through these difficult pages will hardly be helped by the 
repeated suggestion that all significant modern art has to be 
discussed as existential propositions about the paradoxical Grenz- 
situation of modern man. The selection of examples is as indic- 
ative of the serious limitations of this theory as that of Hartmann 
is for his point of view. Hartmann operates with a few of those 
works well established in the estimation of the cultured and 
refined observer; Bense draws heavily on writers such as Kierke- 
gaard, Sartre, Benn, Joyce, and Kafka—to mention only a few. 
This is not to imply any criticism of the works of these authors. 
But Bense’s emphasis brings to mind the unfortunate ease with 
which they have lent themselves to inflated existentialist thinking 
and language. 

Among the few events in post-war German aesthetics, the 
recent reprint of an earlier work by Herman Nohl, Die dsthetische 
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Wirklichkeit,* deserves mention as a postscript. By contrast with 
the tortuous arguments of Bense, this book can be described as 
lucid. It is as remote from the conflicts of extreme modernity 
as is Hartmann’s aloof analysis, and it shares with the latter also 
a serious concern with the past history of aesthetic thought. With 
Nohl, the constant attention to the historical perspective is 
grounded in his belief that a philosophy of art can only be written 
with constant reference to the history of the various arts them- 
selves. Max Bense explicitly maintains the total irrelevance of 
any appeal to the historical disciplines in order to establish philo- 
sophical criteria; Nicolai Hartmann can at best be regarded as 
-making use of historical examples to illustrate principles arrived 
at in purely philosophical analysis. Herman Nohl’s position is 
entirely different: he insists that the most fruitful approach to 
the problems of aesthetics is to consider them at those points in 
history where aesthetic categories emerged in close contact with 
the creative arts. The interdependence of artistic theory and 
artistic practice, according to Nohl, manifests itself in the fluctua- 
tions of the great historical styles. The analysis of the latter 
belongs to the most interesting sections of the book, suggesting 
a wide field as yet relatively unexplored. The unmitigated 
historical bias, so rare in modern aesthetics, is part of Nohl’s 
general doctrine: that the history of philosophy is not a sub- 
sidiary branch of general history, but itself an integral part of 
every philosophical view which claims to be well founded. 

In the course of his historical survey, Noh] makes an excel- 
lent case against beginning the history of modern aesthetics with 
Baumgarten and Shaftesbury. He points out that 18th-century 
aesthetics marks the beginning only of the analytical and psycho- 
logical approach to certain factors in the experience of art works, 
and that this tendency is initiated by the British school of thinking 
in terms of experiential relations. Important as this new 
beginning was for subsequent developments in aesthetics, it would 
be misleading to disregard the much more naively “objective” 
thought of the Renaissance. With the analytical bent of post- 
Cartesian thinking, the most vital connection of theory with great 


* 2nd. Ed. (Frankfurt/Main: G. Schulte-Bulmke, 1954). 
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art had already been lost. A richly documented presentation of 
the much neglected Renaissance material makes Nohl’s book 
particularly valuable. 

Other historical sections (e.g., the lucid summary of Kant’s 
contribution) are equally informative. The grip on the subject, 
however, appears to be loosening half-way through the 19th cent- 
ury, and the interest even of a reader sympathetic to a method 
which recommends itself so well in the beginning, begins to flag 
as the material thins out. The increasing vagueness of presenta- 
tion certainly corresponds to the loss of practical relevance of the 
theories surveyed in the final chapters; but this ought not to 
be an excuse for their uncritical portrayal. The only non-German 
names in the latter half of the book are those of Hippolyte Taine 
and Séren Kierkegaard, and Nohl finishes with an appraisal of 
Dilthey, Nietzsche, and Wagner. The distance demanded by the 
historical approach is often excessive, and apt to detract from 
what is valuable in it. In the context of this survey, Nohl’s study 
with all its merits emphasizes the remoteness of contemporary 
German aesthetics from contemporary aesthetic problems. 


University College of North Wales. 
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IN ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS Z, | 


ELLEN STONE HARING 


I. INTRODUCTION 


x #e purpose of this article is to present the doctrine of form 
found in Book Z of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. This form is ousia— 
substance. It is the principle of determinacy and intelligibility 
in such individuals as humans or plants. The individuals are also 
onsiai—substances—though derivative ones. The form studied 
in Z differs from so-called accidents, for only the former makes a 
substantial being—man, plant—what the being essentially is. 
Like accidents, however, and unlike such entities as Plato’s Ideas, 
this form is associated with matter. Form of this type, the prin- 
ciple for material individuals, may conveniently be called substan- 
tial form, although Aristotle does not use the term. 

Substantial form is a pivotal topic in the Metaphysics. While 
being is the subject of the entire work, ousiai are the primary cases 
of being. Among ousiai, individual material things are the ones 
directly available for examination. Substantial form is the chief 
determinant of such things. Aristotle assures us, moreover, that 
an understanding of this type of form will carry us forward, 
eventually, to an understanding of the formal being which exists 
totally apart from matter and change—the necessary reality some- 
what inadequately discerned by Plato. 

“Ousia,” the transliteration of oJeia, will be used here as 
often as possible to replace the customary term, “substance.” 
“Substance” suggests something standing under something else. 
Therefore it is nearest in meaning to the Greek roxeiuevov, not 
to the much more comprehensive ovcia. Ovsia is used by Aristotle 
to name a substrate (iroxeiuevov), but it is also used to name an indi- 
vidual material thing, a separately existing immaterial entity, an 
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essence, and substantial form.’ Ovcia stems from esa, which is 
a form of the verb, to be.” Ousia therefore connotes being, real- 
ity, and is eminently suited to its varied applications: a substrate 
is the foundation of something else; it really gives support and 
so being to what it underlies. An individual thing—man, plant — 
and a separately existing immaterial entity are both ousiai in the 
sense of beings-in-their-own-right. An essence can also be called 
ousia, for it is the nature, the very being, of something. Sub- 
stantial form is ousia because, real though an individual be, that 
reality is mainly derivative from form. Form is the ousia of such 
derivative ousiai, and, in the doctrine presented in Z, form is 
the chief meaning of the term “ousia.” 

Substantial form emerges in Z as something at once definite 
and simple, something ultimate yet neither a universal nor an 
individual, and something in some respects indifferent to matter 
though immersed in it. Form is close in character to what Plato 
called an Idea, but is still irrevocably different from an Idea. The 
crucial distinction is not that the one is associated with matter 
while the other is not. In Aristotle’s view, his form is a “this” 
and Plato’s is not. Z can indeed be regarded as an essay on 
“thisness.” 

Aristotle’s position will perhaps be clearer if the last two 
chapters of Z are anticipated now.’ In one, Aristotle is able to 
state in a final way just what entities he is prepared to call ousiai. 
In the other, he makes clear in a definitive way, the role which 
substantial form——ousia in a primary sense—must fulfill. In Z, 2, 
Aristotle lists the entities which various thinkers have termed 


* The Greek text of the Loeb Classical Library edition of the Meta- 
physics (London, 1933) has been used throughout. Instances of usage: 
ousia aS Sroxeivevov (Z, 3, 1029a2); as applied to things (Z, 2, 1028b8-10; 
Z, 3, 1029a29-32); as applied to immaterial beings (Z, 16, 1040b31- 
1041la4); as +4 ci Hv elvan, viz. essence (Z, 6, 1031a15-18 plus etdo¢ 1031b19- 
20); as el8oc, viz. form (Z, 7, 1032b1-3.) 

? J. Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics 
(Toronto, 1951), p. 66. Those familiar with Father Owens’ illuminating 
study will see that I am indebted to it for much more than etymological 
guidance. In his book odsia is rendered by “Entity”; I think it better 
to use a term resembling the Greek. 

* Documentation will be minimized in this summary, since the 
material is to be analyzed later. 
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ousiai. On the one hand are material things—animals, plants, 
their parts, the elements earth, air, and so on. On the other 
are beings such as Ideas and numbers which have been proposed 
at once as immaterial ousiai and as principles for material things. 
The penultimate chapter, 16, is a critical review of almost the 
whole list. There are two major conclusions. First, some but 
not all material beings are ousiai in the strictest relevant sense of 
that term. “Evidently even of the [material] things that are 
thought to be substances [ousiai] most are only potencies—both 
the parts of animals (for none of them exists separately; and 
when they are separated, then too they exist, all of them, merely 
as matter) and earth and air and fire; for none of them is a unity, 
but as it were a mere heap, till they are worked up and some unity 
is made out of them.”* This lays down a criterion. Among 


material beings only “thises” are ousiai; that is, only entities with 
a certain unity, a self-containment and completeness of being. 
Second, nothing that is common—no one beside a many, no 
universal—is ousia in any sense. While there must doubtless be 
some separately existing immaterial ousiai, they cannot be uni- 
versals. Material ousiai also have interior principles; but, again, 


these cannot be universals. 

The elements—and presumably some mixtures of them, 
also—are comparatively indefinite and flaccid. They can be taken 
up into more determinate beings. There they acquire characters 
they could not have had on their own, and perform in ways of 
which they are natively incapable. They become limited, per- 
vaded, and oriented by the nature of the whole containing them. 
Apart from such wholes, elemental stuffs are potential in the sense 
that they can be subordinated into wholes, can be up-graded in 
determinacy. Within wholes, they are still in a way potential; 
they are in the dominion of something other. In the one case, 
their diffuseness is simply as is; in the other, their diffuseness is 
temporarily crystallized ab extra; in both they have an inherent 
indeterminacy. This is precisely what it is to be matter. 

Parts are similarly deficient in being-of-their-own. Within 


* Z, 16, 1040b5-10. All quotations in English are from the Oxford 
translation (New York, 1941). 
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a whole a part is functionally subordinate. The letter of a syllable 
for example is party, there, to an effect it does not have by itself. 
More strikingly, an organ in an animal both serves the main- 
tenance of the whole and draws its very structure and power from 
the whole. A severed part loses the function it had as integral to 
the whole; and, if the part is of some complexity, it deteriorates 
into its elements. The state and career of a severed part is simply 
to be matter. A few wholes such as plants can be divided into 
parts which are then wholes themselves. Prior to division, how- 
ever, the parts made one continuous, circumscribed, functionally 
single being. The parts were potential, not actual, “thises” before 
separation. 


To be an ousia and a “this,” it is not enough for a material 
something to have a character which distinguishes it from others, 
or to be all in one place. The something—unlike an element or a 
part in a whole—must have its character and function rooted in 
itself; it must be self-contained. The something must also— 
unlike an elemental stuff—be insusceptible of absorption into a 
more determinate unity. The strong implication of Z is that only 
living beings, among perishables, and the imperishable heavenly 
bodies (not considered in Z) are material ousiai. In any event, 
the general rule is clear. Any material ousia must have some- 
thing very like the unity, the independence, of a living being. A 
material being falling short of this unity is only potential ousia. 
Thus Aristotle corrects the first half of the list of possible ousiai 
stated in Z, 2. 

After explaining which material things are fully ousiai, Aris- 
totle considers universals. A universal must here be understood 
to be a one beside a many. Man, animal, unity and even being, 
are all “ones” exhibitable in numerous instances. From Aristotle’s 
point of view, any universal is indefeasibly diffuse. It is “some- 
thing present in many places at once.”* The species, man, for 
example, is composed of a genus, animal, and a difference, ration- 
al; but rational and animal are both inside the species and apart 
from it. That is, each can be considered by itself; and animal is 
found in other species as well. Therefore man has parts of itself 


* 1040b26-27. 
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outside itself. Worse yet, any universal is both in itself—the one 
beside the many—and in all its instances. Any universal is spread 
about; it has only a minimal unity and, therefore, is in no way a 
“this.” Now an ousia is always some sort of “this.” Anything 
primarily real—not a determination or constituent sustained by 
something else—must define itself over against everything else, 
must be ultimate and compact and single. A universal is nothing 
of the kind. “Those who say the Forms exist, in one respect are 
right, in giving the Forms separate existence, if they are sub- 
stances; but in another respect they are not right because they 
say the one over many is a Form.”* There doubtless must be 
some ousia existing quite apart from matter and change, but it is 
wrong to make universals such ousiai. This is about as far as 
Aristotle goes, in Z, regarding separate ousia. 

Whether universals exist in their own right or not, they 
cannot be principles—ousiai in a causal sense—of individuals, 
for several reasons. First, an individual ousia is a “this,” albeit 
a derivative one. If a universal were the principle of an individual, 
the individual ought to be many, not one. The individual cannot 
receive “thisness” from a “non-this”; rather, it ought to receive 
diffusion. Second, a number of individuals instance the same 
universal. If the universal were their ousia, and were not to 
convey diffusion, it would make the many individuals just one 
derivative ousia. “Since . . . the substance of that which is one, 
and things whose substance is numerically one are numerically 
one, evidently neither unity nor being [nor any universal] can 
be the substance of things. ...”" The principle of a material 
“this” must in some higher sense be a “this” itself. 

This principle is, of course, form. All that form is must be 
determined from the central chapters of Z. Z, 17, however, 
definitively formulates form as the cause of the determinate unity of 
individual material things. Considered in advance of the rest of 
Z, it shows very directly why there must be such a principle as 
form. Aristotle’s reasoning has two stages of which the first is 
quite general,’ and hence applicable to any material entity that is 


* 1040b28-31. 
” 1040b16-19. 
* See Z, 17, 1041b11-26. 
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a definite thing—a house, or a syllable, as well as a living being. 
A thing, such as a syllable, contains material parts, namely letters. 
The thing is not simply its material components, else there would 
be no difference between “ba” and the aggregate “b,” “a.” The 
syllable is therefore its elements plus something else. The some- 
thing else must constitute the unity which the syllable is. This some- 
thing else cannot be of the same order of being as the elements. 
If it is a single discrete entity, it will stand outside the elements; 
and we shall still have the problem, why the syllable is a unity and 
not a “heap.” If the additional factor is several discrete items, the 
problem also remains; why should the factor somehow be one, 
if itis one; and how is it one with the elements “a” and “b”? The 
factor must be some sort of unity, to make the syllable one. It 
must at the same time, and for the same reason, be such as to 
merge with the elements into the syllable. 

Aristotle does not carry his analysis of the syllable any further. 
If we were to ask what is precisely the complementary other of 
the elements, the answer would have to be something like “A 
certain order.” Given elements of the kind that “a” and “b” are, 
and given the order b-followed-closely-by-a, the totality is a syl- 
lable. The answer is not “syllable-ness,” or “being-a-syllable.” 
If this nature— syllableness—is universal, it is not just here, but 
elsewhere; and we are concerned with this syllable. Even if the 
being-a-syllable is, somehow, particular, it is still not the com- 
plementary other of the letters. The letters are being-a-syllable, 
if anything is. Being-a-syllable is the resultant nature proper to 
the elements and the other together. It is what the elements are 
made to be by their order. 

A syllable is very probably not a true ousia; but as its order 
is to the whole syllable, so is substantial form to a genuine ousia. 
“Since, while some things are not substances, as many as are 
substances are formed in accordance with a nature of their own 
and by a process of nature, their substances would seem to be this 
kind of ‘nature,’ which is not an element but a principle.”* This 
“nature” is the other of the elements. For example, it is that 
form which, being present, makes these organic materials a man. 


* 1041b26-31. 
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Within the world of perishables, a man or a syllable or even 
a clod is a kind of ultimate. From a certain point of view, such 
things are there, brute facts. From this point of view, however, 
they are surds. If we ask why this man is this man, no real 
answer can be forthcoming.” Actually the “facts” themselves 
force us to a different point of view. They undergo change; they 
stand to one another in various developmental relations; we can 
thus discern their internal complexity. We can then ask prof- 
itable questions. Why, for example, are these elements, here, a 
man? Why are the elements at once themselves and also much 
else—a man, a unity, intelligible? “What we seek is the cause, 
i.e., the form, by reason of which the matter is some definite 
thing.” ™ 


Il. Z, 1 rHroucn Z, 3: meNTITY OF FORM AND OUSIA. 


The opening chapters of Z propose ousia as the central topic 
of any metaphysical inquiry, and indicate that form is a primary 


instance of ousia. Aristotle begins by distinguishing among 
beings: “There are several senses in which a thing may be said 
to ‘be,’ . . . for in one sense the ‘being’ [év] meant is ‘what a 
thing is’ [+i éem] or a ‘this’ [7é3e =], and in another sense it means 
a quality or a quantity or one of those other things which are 
predicated as these are.” * The basic distinction is between items 
such as quality and quantity—which are aspects of, and so depend- 
ent on, something else—and the something else itself. The 
latter is ousia,” described so far only in loose fashion as “what a 
thing is,” and a “this.” Ousia has primacy over the rest, in 
being: “It is in virtue of this category that each of the others also 
is. Therefore that which is primarily, i.e., not in a qualified sense 
but without qualification, must be substance.” ™ 

It follows that if a philosopher is to understand being, he 


* See 1041a15-20. 

* 1041b6-9. 

* Z, 1, 1028a10-14. 

* See 1028a14-17 and 25-30. 
** 1028a28-30. 
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must understand ousia.” Z, 2 lists the entities which various 
thinkers have held to be ousiai. The diversity of views among 
Aristotle’s predecessors indicates what questions call for treat- 
ment." What entities, enumeratively speaking, are ousiai? More 
especially, are there immaterial as well as material ousiai? What 
is the manner of being of each sort, if there are different sorts? 
In particular, does any ousia exist entirely apart from matter? 
As Aristotle observes, his first task is to determine the nature 
of ousia. This has to be done, at least initially, through a con- 
sideration of material things. Animals, plants, their parts, and 
so on, are not only most commonly said to be ousiai, they are the 
most available for study.” 


Z, 3 is a preliminary determination of the nature of ousia. 
It serves to orient the remainder of the book toward ousia 
in a more intelligible sense than simply this or that thing. 
The chapter tests the claim that a thing—and its material and its 
form—are ousiai in the sense of being substrates. A substrate 
(dnoxtiuevov) is defined as “that of which something else is pred- 
icated while, it is itself not predicated of anything else.” * This 


account combines the general notion of something basic—some- 
thing which supports and so gives being to another—with the 
more specific notion of something which receives determination. 
Since ousia is basic, perhaps it is basic as a substrate. “That 
which underlies a thing is thought to be in the truest sense its 
substance.” 


In a provisional way Aristotle proposes an individual, its 
form (eitos, wope7,) and its matter (5)») as, all three, substrates; 
the example given is a statue, its shape, and the bronze in it.” 
The analysis in Z, 3 makes clear that being an ousia and being 
a substrate cannot be equated. Matter turns out to be the primary 
substrate, but it is ousia in only a remote fashion. Indeed Aris. 


See 1028b1-7. 

See Z, 2, 1028b7 to end. 
See Z, 3, 1029b1-2. 
1028b36-37. 

1029a1-2. 

1029a3-5. 
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totle denies, in Z, 3, that it is ousia.” Matter alone conforms 
strictly to the definition of substrate (see n. 18); the individual 
conforms in only a qualified way; and form, which “underlies” 
but emphatically not as a determinable foundation, does not really 
conform at all, at least so long as form is considered only as a cause 
of a material thing. Form is basic within the individual by being 
the very source of the individual’s determinacy. Aristotle is saying 
in effect that, even though form is not substrate in the standard 
sense of the term, it is ousia, a foundation of another kind. Matter 
and the individual have their importance, but from the point of 
view of intelligibility they are not ultimate, while form seems to 
be so. 

Matter is what is left when all determinations are stripped 
away from a thing.” This matter, however, is almost nothing: 
“The ultimate substratum is of itself neither a particular thing 
nor of a particular quantity, nor otherwise positively charac- 
terized; nor yet is it the negations of these, for negations also 
will belong to it only by accident.”* Matter per se offers no 
purchase for direct description. As the two passages just cited 
suggest, we reach prime matter by a kind of extrapolation from 
familiar fact. When we reach it, we can only say “it is not 2” 
and “it is not non-z.” Matter is not without being, but its being 
is not definitized; we cannot find in it something to correspond 
to the terms of discourse. Evidently for Aristotle, the being of 
matter is not “to be this” or “to be that”; at best it is “to be able 
to be something.” “To be” in Aristotle’s writings has pre- 
ponderantly the meaning “to be definitely such and such.” He 
recognizes in matter, however, another sort of “to be.” This 
latter sort seems in the long run ™ to be assimilated to the former; 
the stressed significance of matter is that it is potentially definite. 

In Z, 3, matter is contrasted with ousia: “I mean by matter 
that which in itself is neither a particular thing nor of a certain 
quantity nor assigned to any of the other categories by which 


* In other contexts, he is willing to call matter ousia. See Z, 10, 
1035a1-3 and H, 1, 1042a25-30. 

* Z, 3, 1029a11-12. 

* Z, 3, 1029a23-26. 

* See esp. Meta. 6, 6 and 8. 
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being is determined. For there is something of which each of 
these is predicated whose being is other than that of each of the 
predicates (for the predicates other than substance are predicated 
of substance, while substance is predicated of matter) .”” 
Matter—that is, matter stripped of all determinations—is 
undeniably important. It is the primary substrate. Its sheer 
indefiniteness, however, precludes its being ousia in any radical 
sense. To be ousia is not, really, to be determinable; ousia is 
something inherently definite. This point can conveniently be 
supported by passages (outside Z, 3) concerning individual 
ousiai. An individual is in a way a recipient of modifications, 
hence a determinable, and a substrate.” An individual, however, 
is not simply a material base for accidents. From another point 
of view, it is a principle for them. It gives them definiteness; it 
subordinates them to itself: “The subject is called, when music 
comes to be present in it, not ‘music,’ but ‘musical,’ and the man 
is not ‘paleness’ but ‘pale’... . And it is only right that ‘thaten’ 
[e.g., the casket is not “wood” but “wooden”] should be used 
with reference both to the matter and to the accidents; for both 
are indeterminates.”**" This same view is to be found in Z, 1: 
“And so one might even raise the question whether the words ‘to 
walk,’ ‘to be healthy,’ ‘to sit’ imply that each of these is exist- 
ent,... for none of them is either self-subsistent or capable of 
being separated from substance, but rather, if anything, it is that 
which walks... that is an existent thing. Now. . . there is 
something definite which underlies them [i.e. underlies walk- 
ing, etc., and this is] substance... .”* The individual contrasts 
with matter by being itself determinate, and contrasts with acci- 
dents by having a being of its own which then in a way derives to 
the accidents. The being of its own, is, taken all in all, such 
that the individual is in a way determinable. On the other hand, 
the being is “being-an-independent-unity,” and it is this which 


** Z, 3, 1029a19-24: dAéyw 8 Sy % x26’ adthy write th price roodv write dAdo 
pndiv Adyetat ofs Hprotat td dv. Eott yap tt xaB’ ob xatnyopstrat todtwy Exactov, @ td 
elvat Etepov xat tHv xatnyoptiy txdoty’ ta why yap ZAAa tig obciag xatyyopettat, alta 
8é tHe SAns. 

** Meta. @, 7, 1049a29-30: “The substratum of modifications is e.g. 
a man, i.e. a body and a soul... .” 

** @, 7, 1049a30-b 1. Italics mine. 

* Z, 1, 1028a20-26. 
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prevails over and limits whatever nature an accident has per se. 
So long as the individual exists, even its determinability is in a 
way subordinate to its essential determinacy: “The most dis- 
tinctive mark of substance appears to be that while remaining 
numerically one and the same, it is capable of admitting contrary 
qualities.” ** The individual survives adventures of change. Also, 
to a degree, the types of adventure are determined by the essential 
nature of the individual; only animals, for example, can learn. 

In one way and another, then, being-determinate outweighs 
any other sort of being. If “ousia” is to signify primary being, 
then this term must be applied to items which are emphatically 
determinate—things which are what they are independently. In 
Z, 3, Aristotle passes directly from the analysis of matter to the 
assertion that ousia is something of this sort. “If we adopt this 
point of view [i.e., that ousia is substrate], then, it follows that 
matter is substance. But this is impossible; for both separability 
and ‘thisness’ are thought to belong chiefly to substance. And so 
form and the compound of form and matter would be thought 
to be substance, rather than matter.” The marks of ousia, 
separability and “thisness” (7 ywotetdv xai +> 762e 7), must be 
understood from other passages. Separability is always a kind of 
independence, and an independence proper to something definite. 
“Separability” can mean the capacity to-be-and-be-definite isolate- © 
ly, the capacity of something to exist on its own, the way an 
individual does,” and the way Plato thought Ideas existed.” 
“Separability’—sometimes distinguished as “separability in no- 
tion”—can also mean the capacity of something to be isolated, to 
be discerned as something distinct in nature from, and so 
independent, of another. Substantial form is thus separable from 
matter;” it really requires us to think of it all by itself. This 
separability is much more than discernible otherness. Form is 


** Categories 5, 4a10-12. 

* Z, 3, 1029a27-31. 

** See quotation cited above as n. 27, and also the quotation in n. 33. 

* See Z, 15, 1040a8-10. 

* See, e.g., H, 1, 1042a27-32: for S odcia td broxsinevov, ZAdwe piv § SAy 
(Gay 88 Adyw 4 wh 768s te oben évepyelg Suvaper sort td8e tt) ZAAwe 3° 6 Adyoc xat 4 popoy, 
& tdde tt dv cep AdyP ywpwrdy tote’ tolrov 83 td éx todtwv, od yéverrs pdvou xal pfopa éott, 
nal yworetdv anAdc* twv yap xata tov Adyov obcuiby al wav ai 8 od. 
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inherently a something, and its nature is underivative from any- 
thing else. Form may not exist apart from matter, but what the 
form is, and as we shall see, in a way what it does qua form, has 
nothing to do with matter. Form may require matter as a milieu, 
but the milieu confers no determinacy upon form or upon form’s 
formal effect, which is in matter. Separability in notion, there- 
fore, seems to be what we might call “essential independence.” 
The other separability—‘“absolute separability” instanced by 
things which exist apart, on their own—cannot, however, be 
precisely called “existential independence.” Absolute separability 
is not simply the capacity to exist apart, but the capacity to be a 
definite something-existing-apart. The two types of separation 
may or may not occur together. A material individual evidently 
is absolutely separate but not separate in notion; its form is sepa- 
rate in notion but not absolutely separate; an immaterial ousia, 
something like an Idea, if there be such, is separate both ways 
(see n. 33). 

Aristotle uses the expression “this” of form and of an indi- 
vidual thing. A universal is not a “this” but a “such.” “ Matter 
is a “this” only potentially.” Thus; a “this” has a profound single- 
ness which contrasts on the one hand with the amorphousness of 
matter, and on the other with the derivative unity and status of 
a universal. A “this” must be one, definite, and, in some way, 
primary. Separability and “thisness” are certainly linked charac- 
teristics. Can they really be distinguished? Perhaps the term 
“this” stresses unity, while “separability” stresses an independence 
consequent on unity. “This” seems to have more of a reference 
to the determinateness of an ousia, to its nature and efficacy; 
“separability,” to its independence of surroundings. The terms 
seem to be equivalent in their range of application. 

The final step in Z, 3 is a comparison of form and the indi- 
vidual as ousiai. Matter has been shown to be primary substrate, 
while an individual and its form have been found to be separable 
and “thises”—and hence ousiai. All that Aristotle says, in addi- 
tion, is as follows: “The substance compounded of both, i.e., of 


** See Z, 13, 1038b23-28, and b35 to 1029al. 
* H, 1, 1042a26-27: “By matter I mean that which, not being a ‘this’ 
actually is potentially a ‘this’. ..” 
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matter and shape, may be dismissed; for it is posterior and its 
nature is obvious. And matter is also in a sense manifest. But 
we must inquire into the third kind of substance; for this is the 
most perplexing.” If form is perplexing, it nevertheless seems 
to be pre-eminently ousia. The individual is all that it is in virtue 
of its matter and its form. Since the individual derives from 
both in the process of generation,”* we must look to each as a 
cause. Matter, however, is indeterminate. Consequently the 
separability and “thisness” of the individual must be due to form. 
Furthermore, form itself must be separable and a “this,” not in 
precisely the way an individual is so, but in such a way as to ac- 
count for the individual—that is, in a superior way. Two general 
assumptions are operative in this reasoning: first that the indi- 
vidual’s peculiar unity and independence must have a cause; 
second, that “thisness,” and so on, cannot come from a “non- 
this.” Aristotle certainly makes both assumptions.”” They are 
part and parcel of his whole outlook. Even unpredictable events 
and features of things have their causes;” and all that regularly 
occurs—as does individual “thisness”—must stem from a standard 
set of causes.” To suppose that anything but a “this” is a cause 
of the individual “this,” would either make indeterminate matter 
or something such as quality the cause. That the indeterminate 
should provide determinacy is simply incomprehensible to Aris- 
totle.“ That something like quality should provide anything 
with “thisness” runs counter to the fact that all accidental deter- 
minations are observed to depend on their subjects, and not vice 


* See, e.g., Meta. A, 2, 1013a24-30; and Z, 7, esp. 1033a30-1033b1. 

*” The first assumption is implicit in the question, “Why is this 
(house, man, etc.) a unity, not a heap?” For the second, see Z, 13, 
1035b23-30: “It is absurd that the ‘this’, i.e. the substance, if it consists 
of parts, should not consist of substances or of a ‘this’ but of quality; for 
that which is not substance, i.e. the quality, will then be prior to substance 
and the ‘this’. Which is impossible, for neither in formula nor in time 
nor in coming to be can the modifications be prior for then they will be 
separable from it.” 

* See Meta. A, 30, 1025a20-25; E, 2, 1027a1-10; Phys. Il, 5-6. 

** E, 2, 1027a20: “All science is either of that which is always or of 
that which is for the most part.” E, 1, 1025b5 “Every science... deals 
with causes.” See also Phys. II, 3 and Meta. 2. 

“ Phys. I, 7, 190b5-22 is one particularly clear illustration of this. 
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versa." Form has been isolated as the primary ousia of indi- 
viduals, and now must be investigated. 


Ill. Z, 4 ruHroucn Z, 15: EsseNCE AND FORM. 


A. Initial Clarification of Essence. 


The conclusion in Z, 3, that a form is the ousia of individual 
ousiai, their principle of determinacy, strongly suggests an 
identity of form and essence. Essence is in fact the next topic 
considered. In Z, 4 and 5 Aristotle determines what essence is, 
and to what it belongs primarily. Essence (té vi 7 efvat)*? is shown 
to be the very nature of something simple and primary, namely 
ousia. The precise relation of form and essence is worked out in 
subsequent chapters. 

Aristotle’s reasoning in Z, 4 and 5 turns on what something 
may be said to be in virtue of itself (xa6’ aided), “The essence of 
each thing is what it is said to be propter se [xa ai<6}. For being 
you is not being musical, since you are not by your very nature 


musical. What then you are by your very nature is your 


43 


essence.” “* The essence of something is not accidental determina- 
tion. You would be no less you if you had not become musically 
cultivated. The case is not altered if a more stable integral and 
distinctive feature—rather than a sheer accident—is noted. You 
are for example masculine.“ Such an attribute must, of its own 
nature, belong to a certain sort of subject. A given gender is not 
found apart fromm animals.“ Still, being masculine is not identical 
with being an animal. Only absolute identity of the named sub- 
ject and the attributed character is sufficient to render the 
character the essence of the subject.“ 


** See quotation in n. 37. 

“@ Z, 4, 1029b12-13. 

** 1029b14-15: dee tock cd ti Fy elvar Exaotov 8 Aéyetar xad” abcd ob yap éott 
td col elvar tH poverxd elvat. ob yao xatz cautov cl povetxds. d doz xata oautév. 

“ Aristotle's example is white as belonging to a surface. 

“ Z, 5, 1030b24-26; for a general account see A, 18, 1022a16 and 27-30. 

“* See Z, 14, 1029b16-22. Even properties convertibly predicated of 
subjects, as risible is of man, fail to be essence, by this criterion. 
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The examples used so far are such that the subject has been 
taken as a unitary, all-of-a-piece, being. Aristotle now considers 
whether there can be an essence of anything compound. “Com- 
pound” here means something with striations of being in it, a 
substantial subject with an accidental attribute—for example, 
white man.“ There is no essence of such a multi-level being. 
“For the essence is precisely what something is; but when an 
attribute is asserted of a subject other than itself, the complex is 
not precisely what some ‘this’ is . . . since thisness belongs only 
to substances.” “ White and man are in some respects alien in 
nature to one another. More importantly their manners of being 
are different; whether we take the two as universal or as partic- 
ular, one is sustaining subject and one is sustained attribute. The 
compound is a kind of unity, but it is not homogeneous. It is not 
anything “in virtue of itself”; it has, so to speak, no single com- 
prehensive “itself.” We cannot get a statement which will do 
justice to man and white and which will deal with them at once 
and together.“ Man and white do not constitute a sufficiently 
profound unity. 


White by itself does, in a way, have an essence, but in a way 


it does not. “Even of a quality [or any of the other predicates such 
as quantity] we might ask what it is, so that quality is also ‘what 
a thing is’—not in the simple sense, however, but just as, in the 
case of that which is not, some say, emphasizing the linguistic 
form, that that which is not is—not is simply, but is non-existent; 
so too with quality.”* Something belonging to a category other 
than ousia is an attribute of a subject. If we say all we should 
of such an attribute we must refer to its having—when the attri- 
bute really exists—a subject." A compound fails to be a “this” 
by being internally diverse; an attribute fails to be a “this” by 
being incomplete. An attribute is not, strictly, anything xa’ «itd, 


*" 1029b24-28. 

** 1030a1-5. 

* 1030a6-9. 

* 1030a24-28. 

** 1030a20-23: “For as ‘is’ belongs to all things, not however in the 
same sense, but to one sort of thing primarily, and to others in a secondary 
way, so too what a thing is belongs in a simple sense to substance, but 
in a limited sense to the other categories.” See also Z, 5, 103lal-15. 
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because, so to speak, its roots fringe off into a subject other than 
itself. Having disposed of compounds and attributes, Aristotle 
has really reached the end of his argument. 

Essence is what something is by its very nature; and, strictly, 
the something which has essence can only be ousia. “Essence 
will belong . . . primarily and in the simple sense to substance, 
and in a secondary way to the other categories also... .”” 
Similarly definitions, the formulations of essences, will be of ousiai 
only, though intelligible accounts—not definitions in the most 
precise sense of the term—can be given of other entities.’ In 
Z, 4 and 5 ousia has been reached by a process of elimination; 
what is really and per se such and such cannot be either a com- 
pound or a non-substantial being. Which ousia—form, or the 
individual, or both of these—has essence remains to be seen. 


B. Identity of Essence and Immaterial Ousia. 


Z, 6 is concerned with the question of whether an immaterial 
ousia—that is not either an individual material thing or its form— 
is identical with its essence. What Aristotle has said so far has a 
number of Platonic implications. All of them are eventually qual- 
ified or removed in the course of Z. Z, 6 deals with one, and 
prepares the way for treatment of the rest. If ousia has essence— 
rather than is essence—perhaps even substantial form is subject 
to some higher principle, some sort of essence per se of which 
the ousia partakes. Aristotle demonstrates that this cannot be 
the case, at least with immaterial and genuinely primary ousiai. 
Within the framework of the present discussion, this ousia is a 
hypothetical being. It, however, allows Aristotle to establish 
the point that if any ousia is truly primary—whether it is substan- 
tial form or something else—it is identical with its essence. The 
argument is the beginning of an extended criticism of Platonic 
Ideas. 

“In the case of so-called self-subsistent things, is a thing 
necessarily the same as its essence? E.g., if there are some sub- 
stances which have no other substances nor entities prior to 


*? 1030a28-30; see also Z, 5, 1031a12-16. 
5° Z, 4, 1030a6-11; b5-14; Z, 5, 1031a10-15. 
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them—substances such as some assert the Ideas to be?” The 
answer is: “Clearly then, each primary and self-subsistent thing 
is one and the same as its essence.” “ 

The basic part of Aristotle’s argument is as follows:"* the 
essence of the ousia in question is the “what it is” of the ousia; 
hence the essence makes the ousia what the ousia is. Therefore, 
the essence is the principle of the ousia’s being. In the next place, 
the ousia is simple (non-compound)—else it would not have an 
essence—and it is by supposition immaterial. Therefore, if the 
essence is other than the ousia, the essence must be apart from, 
outside, the ousia. Now four unacceptable consequences follow 
from this separation. First, the essence, in being the principle 
of the ousia, must itself be an ousia; and it must be prior to the 
ousia already assumed to be primary.” Second, the ousia which 


is separated from its essence cannot be understood.” We under- 
stand its essence, but its essence is another entity. Third, if the 
ousia posited originally is the epitome of some determination— 
for example if it is goodness-itself—then its essence must be 
characterless; and so it cannot be a genuine principle of any- 
thing.” Fourth, the essence, since it is a substantial entity, has 


an essence apart from itself; this second essence likewise has an 
essence apart, and so on ad infinitum.” 

In Z, 6, Aristotle indicates that the identity of ousia and 
essence should hold even when the ousia is not totally dissociated 
from matter." Z, 7 through 9 establishes that substantial form 
is a simple and primary ousia, and identical with its essence, 
despite the fact that this form is in matter. 


“ Z, 6, 1031a28-32. 

** 1032a5. 

** See 1031a32-b4. 

** 1031b1-3: tcoveat GAdkar te oboiat xat pices xal dar mapa ta: Acyoudvas xat 
modtepat oboiat éxetvat, ct td ti iv elvat obela éotiv. Aristotle does hold that the 
cause of ousia must be ousia. See Z, 13, 1038b20-28. 

** 1031b3-7. 

** 1031b3-9. 

* 1031b28-31. 

** 1031b19-23, and 1032a6-11. 
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C. The Ultimacy of Substantiai Form. 


Viewed by themselves, Z, 7, 8, and 9 are a discussion of gen- 
eration—that is, the becoming of individual things. In their con- 
text, however, they are an analysis of form. They show that 
substantial form is in key ways exactly like the hypothetical ousia 
of Z, 6. At the same time, substantial form is kept within the 
world of becoming, not apart like a Platonic Idea. 

In the first place, form seems to be the decisive factor in be- 
coming. The agent cause of a man or a plant is itself a man or a 
plant; that is, the agent is the same in form as its progeny.” Even 
in technical making, the artist must have in mind the form of the 
product, in order to be an agent.“ Thus agency is some sort of 
communication of form; without form there could not be agency.“ 
Moreover, becoming is an evolution toward informed-being, and 
what has become is what it is in virtue of its form.” 

A far more important point comes next. Form, though 
indispensable to becoming, does not itself become. Form is in 
some fashion timeless and indifferent to its context. “Since some- 
thing is produced . . . , just as we do not make the substratum (the 


brass) so we do not make the sphere, except incidentally because 
the brazen sphere is a sphere and we make the former.” Again, 
“I mean that to make the brass round is not to make the round or 
the sphere, but something else, i.e. to produce this form in some- 
thing different from itself. For if we make the form, we must 


” 


make it out of something else . . .”*’ Evidently the same reason- 
ing holds for the formal principles of natural ousiai and the 
formal principles of artifacts.“ 

With these passages, the resemblance of substantial form to a 
Platonic Idea becomes marked.” Substantial form is ungenerated. 


" See Z, 7, 1032a22-25. 

* See 1032a33. 

* See 1032b10-15; 1033b29-1034a5. 

* See Z, 8, 1033b20-25. 

* Z, 7, 1033a26-30. 

*" Z, 8, 1033a32-b1. 

** See 1033b20-25 and Z, 9, 1034a30-68. 

** Plato on Form: (1) as cause: Phaedo 100-105, Parmenides 130, 
Timaeus 31; (2) as changeless: Phaedo 78; (3) as single and simple: 
Republic 476 and 596, Timaeus 28. 
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Moreover, it is simple. If it were not, Aristotle would not argue, 
as he just has, that we cannot find anything out of which to com- 
pose it. In the third place, there is even some sense in which a 
substantial form is just one something despite its multiple “loca- 
tions.” This point is suggested in passages already noted. The 
maker has in mind a form which he communicates to the material 
on which he works; the parent is one in form with his progeny. 
The same point appears again: “And when we have the whole, 
such and such a form in this flesh and these bones, this is Callias 
or Socrates; and they are different in virtue of their matter (for 
that is different) but the same in form; for their form is in- 
divisible.” The sense in which a substantial form is a single 
something is certainly not the sense in which Socrates is a single 
something; ‘' neither is form a one for a many in the way that a 
universal is." The way in which a form is a one— and is essence— 
will become clear as we consider Aristotle’s own criticism of 
Platonic Ideas. 

Just when substantial form is coming to seem very like an 
Idea, Aristotle repudiates Ideas as forms governing either genera- 
tion or the ousiai which emerge from generation. “Is there, then, 
a sphere apart from individual spheres. .. >? Rather we may say 
that no ‘this’ would ever have been coming to be, if this had been 
so, but that the form means the ‘such,’ and not a ‘this’—a definite 
thing; but the artist makes or the father begets a ‘such’ out of a 
‘this,’ and when it has been begotten, it is a ‘this such’.” ” 

Form is here a “such,” while in other chapters it is explicitly 
or by implication, a “this.” When form is a “this,” it is held to 
be superior in reality to the individual, and is sometimes also 
contrasted with a “such,” namely the universal." The variation 


 Z, 8, 1034a5-9. 

™ Socrates contains matter; substantial form does not: Socrates is 
one “in number” (see A, 6, 1016b32-1017a3) and “in continuity” (see 
1016b6-10), while something immaterial cannot be one in this way. 

 Z, 13-15 are an extended denial that form is a universal. 

™ Z, 8, 1033b17-24. 

™ Z, 12, 1037b25-27: “Surely all the attributes in the definition must 
be one for the definition is a single formula and a formula of substance 
[form], so that it must be a formula of some one thing; for substance 
means a ‘one’ and a ‘this’...” (Z, 10 and 11 have established that the 
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in usage—form is “such,” and form is “this”—is consistent. Form 
is “this”—something primary—when Aristotle has regard simply 
for determinacy. The individual is “this’*—and form “such”— 
when he has regard for something more than determinacy. 

The individual is a “what” which is, and is without drawing 
either its determinacy or its existence from outside itself. The 
material ousia is absolutely separate.” All! this can be signalized 
by saying that the individual is factually real. This factual reality 
consists not merely in the individual’s existing, or existing in its 
own right. Factual reality is to-be-and-lye-such-and-such, all at 
once. Substantial form does not per se have factual reality. From 
a point of view which stresses factual reality, the individual is 
primary, a “this,” and form is “such,” a qualification within the 
individual. Factual realities, nevertheless, drive Aristotle to an- 
other point of view, in which form is primary and the individual 
secondary. 

Factual realities can be understood and are generated. For 
both these reasons, they must be referred back to something 
which requires them to be as they are.” They must, thus, have a 
formal principle. To this extent Plato is right. Moreover, the 
formal principle, just by being a principle, is prior to the indi- 
viduals. It is prior in intelligible reality, however, not in factual 
reality. Plato errs in assigning to substantial form the reality 
proper to individuals. 

The factually real individual is both internally coherent and 
externally independent, self-enclosed. While the individual must 
have a formal principle, that principle cannot be factually real 
without conflicting either with the internal coherence or with 
the external independence of the individual. If a purely formal 
being is factually real, it is complete. If it is complete, it cannot 
be integral to an individual, which is basically complete in the 


substance defined is form.) Z, 13, 1038b23-26: “It is impossible and 
absurd that the ‘this’ i.e. the substance, if it consists of parts should not 
consist of substance nor of what is a ‘this’ but of quality [the universal].” 
See also A, 8, 1017b24-26. 

** See above, pp. 318-19. 

" Posterior Analytics II, 2, 90432: “Thus...to know a thing’s 
nature is to know the reason why it is. . . .” 
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same way. The unity of the individual prevails over whatever 
units it may contain. “A substance cannot consist of substances 
present in it in complete reality. . . .” The only alternative is 
for the individual to have a factually real formal principle 
external to itself. This, however, is incompatible with the com- 
pleteness of the individual. No ousia draws its whatness from 
outside itself.” 

The individual must at once be governed by and yet contain 
a formal principle. This conclusion to Aristotle’s criticism of Plato 
—like the whole examination of generation—renders matter of 
considerable importance. In Z, 3, prime matter—that which is 
left when all determination is stripped away from factual reali- 
ties—was shown to be the primary substrate. Thisness and 
separability were shown to be all on the side of form and of the 
individual. Aristotle’s position in Z, 7-9 is a refinement of Z, 3. 

It is now clear that Aristotle’s theory of ousiai involves three 
interpenetrant realities: factual, intelligible, and receptive. As 
the theory stands at present, the extreme instances of each are 
individual ousia, substantial form, and prime matter. An indi- 
vidual is a blend of receptive and intelligible reality. As a biend, 
it is of course derivative. On the other hand, the individual also 
has a certain superiority over each of its causes taken separately. 
A factual reality exists in a complete way. In contrast, a sub- 
stantial form does not per se exist; and matter per se is incom- 
plete. Over against form, the individual has existence of its own; | 
over against prime matter, the individual has a nature. 

It would be incorrect, however, to say that the existence of 
the individual corresponds simply to matter, and the nature to 
form. There is some such correspondence, but it is by no means 
simple. The existence of the individual belongs to the whole of 
it—matter and form together—and so does the nature. The 
existence and the nature of the individual are respectively formaliz- 
ed materiality and materialized formality—the same unity, of 
form and matter, variously stressed. Prime matter and substan- 


™ Z, 13, 1039a2-5. 
™ If it did, it would be an accident or epiphenomenon of something 
else, and hence the very reverse of an ousia. See Z, 1, 1028a25-30. 
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tial form, as causes, must achieve a unitary factuality neither has 
in itself. The metaphysical significance of generation is that it 
forces the invocation of both matter and form as explanatory fac- 
tors; and ultimately we must conceive them as polar but com- 
plementary opposites. 

Viewed from the perspective of factual reality, each of the 
other realities has (1) a being of its own, (2) a function with re- 
spect to the other, and (3) a career made possible by its own and 
the other’s being. (1) Prime matter’s being is to abide as a sheer 
determinable. This receptive reality is a potency which never 
comes into its own; it is never to become more actually itself.” 
It attains factual reality only under the aegis of some form or 
other,” and at the price of being delimited in various ways.” 
(2) Prime maiter’s function is to be the occasion, the milieu, of 
form. It allows form a scope and range form could not otherwise 
have. A given matter permits form to expand, to pervade the 
matter, so that form and matter together constitute the individual. 
If the form is of a certain sort—so as to constitute a living being— 
still other matter will allow the form to expand in another way, 
that is, genetically to constitute more individuals of the same 
species. Whether or not living beings are in question, matter 
seems to be what makes possible many individuals of the same 
kind. That any individual is discrete, a bounded unity, is largely 
the work of a unifying form. That the individual stands discretely 
over against others of the same kind, however, must mean that 
matter affords one form repeated occasions for expansion.” (3) 


* This is, I think, Aristotle’s meaning in 9, 6, 1048b9-17: “But also 
the infinite and the void and all such things are said to exist potentially 
and actually in a different sense from that which applies to many other 
things, e.g., to that which walks.... For of the latter class, these predi- 
cates can at some time be truly asserted without qualification; .. . actually 
have separate existence... .” 

*° Even the elements are not pure matter. See On Generation and 
Corruption Il, 1-3. All extant stuffs are, moreover, subject to further 
determination. See above, pp. 310-11. 

" See Meta. B, 1, 995b35 and B, 4, 999a32-33 together with 6, 7, 
1049a34 to end. Matter and accidental forms are, alike, indeterminates 
determinable by substantial form. 

™ To be one in definition is not quite the same as being one in form. 
Definition is not form but the formulation of form. Form governs defini- 
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Prime matter’s career is to be forever up-graded and down-graded 
in determinacy—to take on and to lose and to take on, forms. 
That it can be thus divided and delimited and determined is due 
both to its own inherent amenability, and to the sheer and infec- 
tious definiteness of form. 

(1) The per se being of a substantial form is its being its 
definite and underivative self, so to speak." Since it is invoked 
to account for the complete (individual) which has emerged from 
the incomplete (the elemental stuffs), and to account for the 
“such” in the “this such,” it must be supremely definite. Since 
many individuals are subject to the same definition, they are one 
in such-ness, and there must be one principle to account for that 
identity. The same conclusion, at least for the forms of living 
things, is required by the fact that parents evidently supply the 
form of progeny.“ In some sense, one form bridges over from 
generation to generation. Even in making, a form is commu- 
nicated from the artist’s conception to his product. (2) The 
function of a form is, patently, to effect determinacy in a domain, 
a milieu, namely matter. (3) The career of a form is its existing 
incarnate. The careers of different forms vary. If a form is 
such as to constitute living beings of a certain kind, and if the 
living beings continue to reproduce, the form has a sustained 
career which outspans an individual existence. (The career has 
an amplitude in another dimension which depends on the number 
of individuals extant at any time.) All other forms, even accidental 
ones, must have careers which are discontinuous, depending on 
whether or not they are materialized.” In any case, the career of 


tion; it is the ground of the fact that one definition is relevant to many 
individuals. 

* See H, 6, 1045b1-7 which commences: “But of the things which 
have no matter, either intelligible or perceptible, each is by its nature 
essentially a kind of unity as it is essentially a kind of being... .” 

“ Z, 9, 1034b16-19. “But we may learn from these instances a 
peculiarity of substance, that there must exist beforehand in complete reali- 
ty another substance which produces it, e.g. an animal if an animal is 
produced... .” 

** H, 5, 1044b21-23: “Since some things are and are not without 
coming to be and ceasing to be, e.g. points if they can be said to be, 
and in general forms (for it is not ‘white’ that comes to be, but the wood 
comes to be white). . .” 
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a substantial form is its borrowed factual existence, an existence 
which it has thanks to the receptivity of matter and because of its 
own peculiar definiteness. A substantial form is a determinant be- 
cause matter allows it to determine, and also because it is itself a 
what which bestows itself on matter. 

Despite the fact that form and matter both constitute an indi- 
vidual, and despite the fact that each gives something to the other 
—matter gives scope to form and form gives character to matter— 
Aristotle does not treat them as though they were on a par. 
Matter falls below the level of factuality and substantial form 
stands above it.“ If, as is probably the case, only living beings 
among perishables are genuine ousiai, this regard for sub- 
stantial form is plausible. Matter provides only a base for the 
order and dynamism of nature. Living individuals are the natural 
world, in a way, but only if they are seen non-atomistically, as 
parts of a genetic continuity. The substantial forms correspond- 
ing to living species provide not only the determinacy of each indi- 
vidual but the continuity of the races; they are in this way supra- 
individual binders which go a long way toward accounting for 
the on-going harmonious totality which is the natural world. The 
series—matter, individual, form—is a sequence in the direction 
of superior whatness; it is also a sequence in the direction of 
greater binding force. Matter is a diffusion determined within 
the individual; the living individual is a brief existent connected 
with others through form. 

It may be argued that Aristotle is simply biased in favor of 
determinacy, that he is still too much of a Platonist—or maybe 
just too intellectual, as humans perhaps are. The critic may 
question whether Aristotle is not gratuitously crediting the cosmos 
with total unity, and unjustifiably supposing that some instance 
of intelligible reality will turn out to be the really-real for every- 
thing. There are serious problems here as to whether or not, as 
a dimension of the cosmos, intelligible reality is superior to all 
the rest. Even if Aristotle should be wrong, however, he can 
hold to the principal claim of Z, 7-9. Whether or not intelligible 


** Matter is potential ousia; the individual, derivative ousia; form, 
primary ousia. 
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reality has ultimate priority, so long as we are concerned with 
intelligible reality, substantial forms are prior to individuals, and 
to matter. A substantial form is a per se what. An individual has 
whatness from form. Prime matter stands at even a further re- 
move from form. It is potential individuals. It can be compared 
to form in point of determinacy and intelligibility only because it 
can be raised, by form, above the threshold of intelligibility. Form 
stands opposed to matter not as one to many but—more ex- 
tremely—as one to the potential of many. 

If a substantial form is primary as an intelligible “this,” 
clearly it is essence. As at once primary and the very opposite of 
receptive reality, it must be, so to speak, its own essence. Regard- 
less of its immersion in matter it is—in the dimension of intel- 
ligibility—as ultimate a being as the Idea-like ousia discussed in 
Z, 6." A substantial form must also be the essence of the indi- 
viduals possessing that form. It is that in virtue of which they 
are what they are; it, expanded in but not otherwise augmented 
by matter, is their “what.” Form is the essence of the individuals, 
and it is in them. It must exist as a moment of them; it must 
be genuinely merged into a factual unity which is not purely 
form, but which is pervasively formalized. If form existed apart 
from individuals, our understanding of individuals would not ter- 
minate in them; our attention would be carried away from the 
individuals. This reasoning is the analogue, for individual 
ousiai, of the argument in Z, 6 about wholly immaterial ousiai.” 

“When I speak of substance without matter [i.e., form] I 
mean the essence. . . .“ Obviously then the form also, or what- 
ever we ought to call the shape present in the sensible thing, is 
not produced . . . nor is the essence produced; for this is what is 
made to be in something else either by art or by nature or by some 
faculty.” In these passages Aristotle identifies substantial form 
with essence. This identification must next be clarified and 
defended. 

(To be continued) 
Wellesley College. 


—_—_— 


*" See above, pp. 323-24. 

** See above, p. 324 and n. 58. 

" Z, 7, 1032b14. 

* Z, 8, 1033b5-10; see also Z, 9, 1034a30-32. 
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A. Some Recent Work on Lersniz, 1946-1956." 


1. Works to be reviewed. The spurt in Leibniz studies to be 
expected in 1946 was counteracted by the war so that several ter- 
centennial volumes were delayed a few years and some other 
works on Leibniz much longer than that; not to mention the 
unknowable number of volumes that might have been written and 
now never will be. Collectively appraising the works that have 
come out, we should say that they belong to a period of consolida- 
tion rather than of revelation; no momentously new perspective 
on Leibniz is offered either by the publication of previously un- 
published material or by new interpretations. Possibly the best 
tidings are the news that the Leibniz Nachlass was spared the fate 
of Schelling’s,* and that microfilm of an important part of it will 


be deposited at the University of Pennsylvania Library.’ 
The past decade has been Hellenistic rather than Hellenic, a 


* A review overlapping the present one in period is W. F. M. Stewart, 
“Philosophical surveys, VII. A survey of work on 17th century rationalism, 
1945-51. Part I. Descartes, Geulincx, Leibniz,” Philosophical Quarterly, 
2 (1952), 359-68. Carmelo Ferro, “Nota bibliografica [on Leibniz],” 
Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica, 39 (1947), 330-48, calls attention to a 
number of things published before that time. The period up to about 
1924 is beautifully handled in the monograph by Mahnke cited in n. 17 
below. Russell’s article of 1903 (cited in n. 34) is important, but is 
not as comprehensive as its title suggests, being simply a discussion of 
Couturat (La Logique de Leibniz, 1901) and Cassirer (Leibniz’ System, 
1902). 

? At least in the main: Gaston Grua, Textes inédits. . . (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1948), p. vii. Cf. Schrecker (see n. 3), p. 28. 

* Paul Schrecker, “ Qui me non nisi editis novit, non novit,” Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Friends of the Library. Library Chronicle, 20 (1954), 
20-31. Professor Schrecker has informed me in a letter of 6 October 1956 
that “The microfilm of the Leibniz manuscripts in Hanover is completed 
and in our Library, where it may be used and where a catalogue of it is 
available. A copy of it has been acquired by the University of California 
at Los Angeles.” 
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Silver rather than a Golden Age. But if it has not been a midday, 
it has been no twilight either. 

The decade has brought us editions, translations, and inter- 
pretations of Leibniz. The present review is not complete, and 
does not claim to be; and the selection of books to be reviewed 
was based in part on accidents. Shorter publications, such as 
journal articles, are mentioned only incidentally. Nevertheless, 
the selection includes enough to reveal the main trends. 


2. Translations. A work of translation such as Loemker’s,‘ 
Lucas and Grint’s,* or Alexander’s * can perform several functions, 
which it is well to distinguish in forming a judgment of it. 

(1) Making texts physically accessible, i.e. so that interest- 
ed readers can procure them readily and use them conveniently. 
The major editions of Leibniz (e.g. Dutens, Gerhardt, Couturat) 
are now either long since out of print or else (the Prussian Acad- 
emy edition) in the price range of Shakespeare folios, not to men- 
tion other troubles (most sets of Gerhardt are printed on a paper 
that now crumbles at the touch). Other editions are widely scat- 
tered, many of them bound in physically unmanageable periodical 
volumes and not seldom in serials that one cannot count on find- 
ing in every library (say the Zeitschrift des historischen Vereins 
fiir Niedersachsen: No. 718 in Ravier, see n. 7 below). Indeed, 
the first comprehensive edition of Leibniz, that of Louis Dutens in 
1768, was chiefly of value not for publishing new material—there 
was relatively little of that "—but for republishing together what 
had been published separately, and for publishing it in a well 
printed, well arranged, well indexed manner. 

(2) Making texts linguistically available. Translation is the 


* Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Philosophical Papers and Letters: A 
Selection Translated and Edited, with an Introduction by Leroy E. Loem- 
ker (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956). 

* Leibniz, Discourse on Metaphysics: A Translation from the French 
Based on the Diplomatic Edition, by Peter G. Lucas and Leslie Grint (Man- 
chester: Manchester University Press, 1953). 

* The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence, Together with Extracts from 
Newton's Principia and Opticks, edited with Introduction and Notes by 
H. G. Alexander (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1956). 

’ Emile Ravier. Bibliographie des ceuvres de Leibniz (Paris, 1937), 
pp. 175-76; cf. Schrecker (see n. 3), p. 25. 
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extreme case; in less extreme cases an editor may modernize 
spelling and punctuation, gloss obsolete words, etc. For instance, 
Alexander (see n. 6) reprints the Leibniz-Clarke correspondence 
in Clarke’s English version of 1717, with original punctuation 
but modernized spelling and capitalization. 


(3) Drawing attention to texts. Any edition is in effect a 
bibliography, complete or incomplete as the case may be; one 
of the values of the Dutens edition was its bibliographic function, 
for as Ravier* and Barber’ point out, Leibniz himself never 
troubled to compile even a checklist of his publications, and an 
interested reader not only would have had to consult a large 
number of periodicals and other volumes, but would not even 
have known which volumes to consult. 


If the edition is a selective edition, the very fact of selection 
focuses attention on the texts selected, and implicitly ascribes to 
them some special importance or at least presupposes some 
rationale for selecting them. 


(4) Aiding the comprehension of the texts edited—either 
by material means such as clear printing, typographical arrange- 
ment (the Revised Standard Version of the Bible prints as verse 
many passages which the printings of the King James Version 
print as if prose), captions and divisions introduced by the editor, 
and the like; or by intelligible means such as introductory essays, 
notes, etc. 


(5) And finally, a work of translation may translate some- 
thing that has never been published before. In the Leibniz field 
this has been uncommon; but the Monadology was available in 
German (1720, No. 352 in Ravier) 120 years before the original 
French was published (Erdmann, 1840; No. 552 in Ravier). Of 
the translations at present under review, Loemker (see n. 4) 
publishes (431-47) a translation of a piece ca. 1682-84 not yet 
published in the original Latin. 


* P. 40, nn. 1, 2. 

* W. H. Barber, Leibniz in France from Arnauld to Voltaire: A Study 
in French Reactions to Leibnizianism, 1670-1760 (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1955), p. 28, nn. 1, 2. 
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3. A particular example: The Discourse on Metaphysics. 
These abstract remarks may be illustrated by the two recent trans- 
lations of the Discourse on Metaphysics: those of Lucas and Grint 
(see n. 5) and of Loemker. Both are fresh translations, not 
revisions of the Montgomery translation.” 

Lucas and Grint place great stress on authenticity, in their 
policies of translation and in what it is that they translate. 

(i) They aim not merely to follow present-day trends in 
translation, such as constant translation of the same word by the 
same word, refusal to omit puzzling passages without comment, 
and sharp distinction between translating and commenting, but 
furthermore to reach “. . . agreement with the English usage of 
Leibniz’s contemporaries (without gratuitous archaisms)” (xxviii). 
The latter point serves to bring about uniformity with the diction 
of Clarke’s translation in Alexander (see n. 6), a companion 
volume in the same series; though when they translate cette 
anthropologie by “this anthropology” (Section 2, p. 4), neces- 
sitating a quotation from the New English Dictionary, or (Sec- 
tion 10, p. 15) horodictique by “horodictic,” it seems to me that 
the archaism or the fidelity has become gratuitous. Loemker’s 
“this anthropological conception” and “time-indicating” are less 
studied and more apt. 

The translations of Lucas and Grint and of Loemker are about 
equal in quality, and both very good. In Section 10, Lucas and 
Grint preserve Leibniz’s distinction between physicians (médecins) 
and physicists (physiciens) , obliterated by Loemker. In Section 11 
it is surely better to retain the word postliminio and explain it in 
a footnote (Lucas and Grint 11) than simply to drop it (Loem- 
ker, 474). The most significant point of difference that I have 
noticed is in Section 32, where Leibniz says that “une personne 
dont l’esprit était fort relevé et dont la sainteté est fort révérée, 
avait coutume de dire, que l’Ame doit souvent penser comme s’il 
n’y avait que Dieu et elle au monde.” Loemker, missing the refer- 
ence to Saint Teresa, translates “. . . his saintliness . . .”; Lucas 


*° Leibniz, Discourse on Metaphysics. Correspondence with Arnauld. 
Monadology. .., translated by George R. Montgomery (La Salle, III: 
1902); Second edition, revised by Albert R. Chandler, 1937. 
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and Grint (55 n.) identify and quote a passage where St. Teresa 
says something like this.” 

(ii) There are differences in what they translate; differences 
more symptomatic or significant than they seem at first sight. 
It may be considered unfair to make comparisons on this point, 
since Luces and Grint only purport to translate the Discourse, 
whereas Loemker’s translation consumes but forty pages out of a 
thousand. And many people think it is every scholar’s right to 
set his own task, the only fair question being how well he executes 
it. But the choice of task is grounded in a theory, and we shall 
find that Lucas and Grint differ materially from Loemker in their 
evaluation of the Discourse. 

First, the differences themselves: (a) Loemker omits the 
summary captions which, and which alone,” Leibniz sent to 
Arnauld. (b) Lucas and Grint translate only the Discourse, not 
the ensuing correspondence with Arnauld. Loemker translates 
Leibniz’s letters of 14 July, 1686 (the philosophical letter, not 
the general news letter to Arnauld bearing the same date) and of 


9 October, 1687." The Montgomery-Chandler translation (see 
n. 10) remains the only complete English translation of the cor- 
respondence. (c) Lucas and Grint translate the diplomatic edi- 
tion of Lestienne. 


" As far as I know, they are the first to identify the passage. They 
credit Grua (see n. 2), 103 with publishing the letter (To Morell, 10 De- 
cember, 1696) in which Leibniz specifically cites St. Teresa, but the re- 
levant part of the letter had already been published by Baruzi (see n. 36 
below), 326 and given a prominent place in his book; and from there 
taken up by Mahnke (see n. 17 below), 418. 

** The lack of any positive evidence to the contrary points in this 
direction. See Lestienne (n. 14 below), 9; Barber (n. 9 above), 12, n. 4; 
Loemker, 464. Emile Thouverez, in his edition of the Discourse (Paris, 
1910), thinks (according to Geneviéve Lewis, Lettres de Leibniz a Ar- 
nauld... [{Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1952], 16, n. 2; I 
have not seen Thouverez) that Arnauld received the complete Discourse 
but never :.oubled to read it; but as Mile. Lewis points out, this is a gra- 
tuitously complicated hypothesis. Friedmann (see n. 25 below), 110 
apparently follows Thouverez (cited 273, n. 109.1), but without fresh 
argument. 

** The latter closed the correspondence in the sense that Arnauld 
never replied to it or to Leibniz’s two subsequent letters. See G. Lewis 
(cited n. 12 above), 13, n. 1 for details. 

“ Leibniz, Discours de métaphysique. Edition collationnée avec le 
texte autographe, présentée et annotée par Henri Lestienne. [Preface by 
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The Abbé Henri Lestienne published in 1907 a diplomatic 
edition of the Discourse,“ i.e., “an edition which reproduces the 
manuscript and its fair copy exactly, indicating by typographical 
devices the successive corrections and deletions” (Lucas and Grint, 
xxv). He was sometimes able to distinguish as many as four 
successive revisions by Leibniz of a passage. (So far as I know, 
Couturat in his Opuscules et fragments inédits of 1903 was the 
first diplomatically to edit anything of Leibniz’s.) Previous editors 
of the Discourse could not have published a diplomatic edition 
even if they had wanted to, because they were only aware of the 
“fair copy” made from the first manuscript by another hand, and 
corrected by Leibniz himself.” But Lestienne, working in the 
papers classified “Theological,” found the first manuscript there, 
unrecognized and described under another title. His contribu- 
tions were: to recognize the identity; to print a full text of the 
fair copy; and, by means of footnotes, differences of type-face, 
and various marks, to indicate differences between the fair copy 


A. Penjon.] (Paris, 1907). Deuxiéme édition [posthumous, unchanged 
but with added Avertissement by Henri Gouhier] (Paris, 1929), reprinted 
1952. My page references are to the 1952 (=1929) edition. 

* In his original letter of transmission, 1 February (Old Style, = 
11 February New Style), 1686, Leibniz wrote to Landgrave Ernst von 
Hessen-Rheinfels (Gerhardt, Philosophische Schriften, 2, 11): “J'ai fait 
derniérement (étant A un endroit ot quelques jours durant je n’avais rien 
& faire) un petit discours de métaphysique dont je serais bien aisé d’avoir 
le sentiment de Mons. Arnauld. ... J’ai joint ici le sommaire des articles 
qu’il contient, car je ne l’ai pas encore pu faire mettre au net. Je supplie 
donc V. A. S. de lui faire envoyer ce sommaire et de le faire prier de le 
considérer un peu et de dire son sentiment ...S’il trouve quelque obscurité, 
je m’expliquerai sincérement et ouvertement...” , 

The “fair copy” was, then, completed after 11 February, 1686; 
Lestienne (11) thinks not long after. 

It may be added that in many other cases editors deliberately pre- 
ferred not to give diplomatic editions; e.g. Gerhardt had the original 
manuscripts of the Monadology and of the Principles of Nature and of 
Grace before him (Gerhardt, 6, 484), but decided to publish the fair copies. 
Clara Strack published a diplomatic edition of both of these (Berlin, 1917). 
Paul Schrecker, “Une bibliographie de Leibniz” [essentially a list of some 
additions and corrections to Ravier’s bibliography cited in n. 7 above}, 
Revue philosophique, 126 (1938), p. 344, No. 844bis, describes this edition. 
Another example of a diplomatic edition is Dietrich Mahnke’s of the “Spon- 
gia exprobrationum,” as the supplement to his Leibniz als Gegner der 
Gelehrteneinseitigkeit (State, 1912). 
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and the first manuscript. In one or two cases these differences 
are to be described as penslips of the copyist that were not 
detected by Leibniz; but most of them are deletions and additions 
made between the time when Leibniz first wrote on the sheet and 
(presumably) the time when he turned over his first manuscript 
for copying. Lestienne planned a sequel which would contain 
“avec des renseignements bibliographiques généraux sur Leibniz et 
sa philosophie, un commentaire perpétuel du Discours . . .”(16). 
Other duties and then death prevented his completing the sequel 
which, to judge from the volume we do have, would have been 
a judicious and beautifully exact piece of work. 

4. Editorial policies. Lestienne’s edition raises some general 
questions which it is appropriate to discuss in this review, because 
broad questions of policy in the editing of all Leibniz’s papers 
are involved. In the Leibniz field we do not have, with a few 
exceptions, the problem that (to cite an example in modern philos- 
ophy) we have with the Critique of Pure Reason, viz., to infer an 
original text from known copies of it. The problem is, given the 
original texts, to make copies of them in a way that is as con- 
venient as possible and is not misleading. Contrary to what one 
might first think, a photograph or the like is not as a rule the 
extreme of perfection in this regard; for one thing, it is in any 
case inconvenient to handle; for another, it will present the 
burden of reading handwriting;** and thirdly, it often obliterates 
differences (e.g. in color of ink used) and features that the naked 
eye can see when examining the original document. 

The most nearly perfect solution to this kind of problem that 
is in at all general use is a diplomatic edition. But since a diplo- 
matic edition makes very heavy demands upon a reader as well as 
upon the preparer, the pros and cons of its employment should 
be carefully weighed. And here we must not fail to take the 
broadest view of the whole field of Leibniz scholarship. 

Compared with scholarship on Homer, Aristotle, Shake- 
speare, Kant, or Goethe, Leibniz scholarship is and always has 
been badly organized and inefficiently divided up. Quite apart 


** And Leibniz “often covered the same page first horizontally with 
his lines, then vertically, and not infrequently he used the diagonal dimen- 
sion in addition... .” (Schrecker, see n. 3 above, p. 30). 
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from various faults in the published editions of Leibniz’s own 
works, it is meagerly supplied with secondary reference works: 
glossaries and concordances, chronological tables, collations of the 
published editions, and the like.” In such a state, one would do 
well to pause and think what should be done next. I even go 
so far as to say that the publication of previously unpublished texts 
is not, in general, the most pressing presert need. 

Couturat, himself a very great editor, called for the publica- 
tion of every word written by Leibniz (Opuscules et fragments, 
vii-x). In addition to the fact that this was obviously impractic- 
able in 1903 and, as events have proven, even more so in 1956, 
there are two objections against it which Couturat overlooked. 
First, that the very bulk of material would tend to choke Leibniz 
scholarship more than to stimulate it. Second, that any ordering 
of the material depends on hypotheses which further study would 
be pretty sure to modify. To put the point more generally, a 
definitive edition now is an impossibility. 

Couturat himself wanted a chronological order, pure and 
simple. Personally, I think with Dutens, Gerhardt, the Prussian 
Academy editors, and others, and against Erdmann, Couturat, 


and Loemker (p. v), that the major ordering principle should 
be topical, and that the chronological principle assigns to an edi- 
tion a function that is better served by a table or list. This point 
will be argued later. The present point is that a chronological 
order is not only more and more absurd the more minute the 
units of time become, but is frustrated by the fact that a large part 


* Couturat, both in La Logique de Leibniz (Paris, 1901) and in 
Opuscules et fragments inédits de Leibniz (Paris, 1903), has some excellent 
tables and indices, models of their kind. Dietrich Mahnke’s monograph 
“Leibnizens Synthese von Universalmathematik und Individualmetaphysik,” 
Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phdinomenologische Forschung, 7 (1925), 
305-612, contains many valuable collections of passages, e.g. 575-76, n. 167 
on Leibniz’s relation to St. Augustine. Ravier’s bibliography (n. 7 above), 
in spite of various mistakes (only a few of these are mentioned, by 
Schrecker, see n. 15 above) anu omissions, and thousands of troublesome 
misprints, is an invaluable aid and represents an immense and worthwhile 
labor. Katherina Kanthack’s Leibniz: Ein Genius der Deutschen (1946) 
is reported (H. L. Matzat, Philosophischer Literatur-Anzeiger, 1 [1950] 
128) to have “a table correlating political events, dates in Leibniz’s bio- 
graphy, and dates of his works.” 
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of the Leibniz mss. (excluding the correspondence, more than 
half, I would estimate) bears no explicit dates at all, so that it can 
only be dated by the editors, more precisely or more vaguely, on 
inferential grounds. Couturat’s solution was, in effect (pp. xi- 
xii), that the dating should be done, in advance of publication, by 
the editors working from unprinted texts; in other words, by a 
few scholars working with hard-to-handle papers, rather than by 
many scholars working with printed pages. 

Couturat’s approach was rational rather than reasonable. 
What is more, he proceeded on the implicit and unquestioned 
assumption that the next comprehensive edition should aim to be 
a definitive one. This assumption is questionable, at the very 
least; but the further assumption that Leibniz should be edited 
“diplomatically” is predicated upon it. In Couturat’s own superb 
edition, the diplomatic character is a minor luxury, and had it 
been omitted entirely, the edition would still have been the major 
revelation that it was in fact. We, the readers, could not know 
this, of course; we would be dependent upon the report of the 
editor. But here we confront the issue of completeness versus 
selection again; in a certain respect a diplomatic edition is more 
complete than an ordinary one. And again the same counter- 
objections apply: completeness can actually be an impediment, 
there can be a surfeit of material. We want an optimum, not a 
maximum. The rationalists have forgotten their ratio; efficiency 
is a proportion, not an absolute quantum. 

5. The particular case of the Discourse resumed. Each case 
may be judged on its individual merits. In the case of the Dis- 
course on Metaphysics, I do not think it would be unfair to say 
that none of the variants disclosed by Lestienne is of major import- 
ance, as judged by the criterion of whether it alters our interpreta- 
tion of Leibniz’s doctrine, or of his purpose in writing the Dis- 
course;** and I would like to raise the question, without being 


** An example: Two of the more striking changes are made in Sec- 
tion 2 (Lestienne, 27=—Lucas and Grint, 5=Loemker, 466) where Leibniz 
changes “le sentiment... des Spinozistes” (italics his) to “le sentiment 
des derniers novateurs”, and a few lines later “cette expression de Mon- 
sieur Descartes” (italics his) to “cette expression de quelques autres phi- 
losophes.” Since both allusions remain perfectly clear, in their context, 
after the changes, our interpretation of the doctrine is not affected by know- 
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sure of the answer, whether the energy that it took Lestienne to 
prepare his edition for the press would not have been more wisely 
spent, i.e. with greater likelihood of benefit to Leibniz scholarship, 
in preparing a brief report of his find, including samples of what 
he thought were the more significant alterations, and then 
attempting to identify, from Leibniz’s correspondence and other 
biographical sources, the precise time and place where Leibniz, 
“having nothing to do for a few days,” wrote out the Discourse. 
[ have not read or heard of any scholar ever attempting this 
identification. 

In any case, we do have Lestienne’s edition, and having it, 
are thankful. Lestienne’s task is ended; but ours has just begun. 
For a diplomatic edition makes demands on the reader as heavy 
as those on the editor. The primary interest in a diplomatic edi- 
tion is genetic; it lets us to some extent watch thought in statu 
nascendi.” But if we are interested in the psychological process 
of thinking, chronological order is obviously important. Now 
from Lestienne’s edition we can order the alterations in a given 


ing the original readings. As for the motive of the changes, Friedmann 
(see n. 25 below), 110, suggests “qu’il ait voulu en dernier lieu atténuer 
le caractére de polémique contemporaine de son écrit.” Maybe so; but 
if a hypothesis like this is to be more than an idle dormative-power-of- 
opium mentalism, its consequences must be traced out and compared with 
fact. Why did not Leibniz attenuate the polemical character still further 
by deleting the explicit reference to Descartes in Section 17, where the 
attack is even mentioned in the summary caption? Or was it that, feeling 
he must leave the attack in Section 17 explicit, he looked about for other 
places where it might be muted without appreciable damage? Besides, 
does it attenuate the polemics appreciably when the references to Spinozists 
and to Descartes, though no longer explicit, are still unmistakeable? 
Furthermore, if the Discourse was written with Arnauld—a leading enemy 
of Spinozism—in mind, why would Leibniz wish to attenuate his polemic 
against Spinoza? I do not mean that such questions are unanswerable, 
but only that to determine the answers with reasonable confidence requires 
very careful weighing of wider considerations, and looking far afield, for 
relevant evidence. In the present instance, an alternative hypothesis seems 
plausible enough to be worth exploring: Since, in Leibniz’s idiom, to 
call a man an innovator is often uncomplimentary, and since the phrase 
“quelques . . . philosophes ” can apply to other philosophers as well as to 
Descartes (with whom the doctrine in question, voluntarism, is not origi- 
nal), the effect of the two changes is subtly pejorative (rather than 
neutral): the originality of Descartes is denied, and of Spinoza deplored. 
* Penjon in Lestienne, 7; Lucas and Grint, v-vi, xx-xxi. 
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passage in their true chronological order, but we cannot in gen- 
eral mesh the sequence in a given passage with the sequence in 
some other passage.” 

I do not mean that we know nothing at all about the mesh- 
ing, but that what we know about it is inferential rather than 
given fact, and is sometimes of rather low probability. Being 
inferential, it needs to be subjected to the usual tests of hypothetical 
knowledge, i.e. to be integrated into a context of supporting hy- 
potheses and tested by comparing its direct and remote con- 
sequences with given fact.” 

All this is a lot of work, and for that reason I do not see the 
wisdom of confronting students (except the few who are special- 
ists) with a diplomatic edition. As an exercise in the hypothetico- 
deductive method, it would be no more instructive than thousands 
of other examples that could be given; and as an avenue of insight 
into Leibniz, I do not see how it could be disputed that any ex- 
tensive outlay of energy by a student poring over the variants in 
the Discourse would he more richly rewarded by reading certain 
other writings of Leibniz (such as the Primae veritates in Cou- 
turat, or passages from the correspondence with Arnauld). Add- 
ing the further consideration that Lucas and Grint subvert their 
own purpose by giving only a simplified version of Lestienne’s 
edition, on the (very cogent) ground that “to distinguish all these 
stages in the translation would greatly encumber the text with 
little profit to the reader” (xxvi), I am reluctantly pushed to the 
conclusion that the whole policy of reproducing the diplomatic 
apparatus in a student’s edition is a mistake. 


6. Place of the Discourse in Leibniz’s Thought. Lucas and 
Grint do achieve, however, a concentration of focus that would be 
lost by adding other selections; a concentration which is desirable 
because “it is not common in the history of philosophy to find a 
short, classical and self-sufficient work which stands as close to an 
original philosophical insight as does the Discourse to the original 
act of synthesis through which Leibniz too conceived his system and 


*° There are exceptions, which Lestienne signalizes by Greek letters. 
** Like hypotheses about Leibniz’s motives for altering, see n. 18 
above. 
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achieved for the first time the satisfaction in which he was to rest 
until his death” (vi). Their selection of the Discourse for editing 
is based on the view that “its general philosophical importance is at 
least equal to that of the Monadology and its importance for our 
understanding of Leibniz’s philosophy is a good deal higher. It 
is the earliest expression of Leibniz’s system as a complete and 
coherent whole. . .”(v). 

Wieland Wagner recently told a correspondent that “The best 
time to visit Bayreuth is before the Festival starts, during the final 
rehearsal ... when the whole apparatus is running full blast and 
the Hill is vibrating with tension. As the Festival progresses, the 
performances gain in polish, but they lose in intensity.” * The 
Discourse is indeed a dress rehearsal, from which one of the best 
scenes was soon cut and never performed again.” And the expert 
polish of the Monadology stands in palpable contrast to the fresh 
and briskly moving intensity of the Discourse. The wig has been 
powdered; baroque has become rococo. We are lucky to have 
both Alpha and Omega. But Leibniz would be the first to say 
that no one performance is, or constitutes, the opera; for though 
one must see and hear performances, the opera is a totality of 
performances, and so is not a performance, and can only be seen 
with the mind’s eye and heard with the mind’s ear. What Peirce 
said of his work on logic,” that “no human being could ever put 
together the fragments. I could not myself do so,” applies as 
well to Leibniz and (in some degree at least) to any thinker; and 
furthermore, Leibniz—by his theory of points of view—gave a 
better theory than Peirce of why this is so. 

The bearing of these remarks on the Discourse is not to deny 
its capital importance, but to say that, important as it is, Lucas 
and Grint make it a little bit more important. It is unified; but 
its unity comes from a point of view which on Leibniz’s own 
theory is only one among indefinitely many; others can be seen 
by the mind’s eye and many of them are actually described for 
us by Leibniz himself. It is not complete—and by the theory of 


** Joseph Wechsberg, New Yorker, 32, 26 (18 August, 1956), 77. 
** The predicate-in-notion doctrine. See n. 31. 
™* Collected Papers, 2, xii. 
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points of view no one treatise could be complete—in the pregnant 
sense which would contrast it with “Leibniz’s subsequent writ- 
ings each of which separately is only a partial expression of Leib- 
niz’s thought” (xvi). It is self-contained only in the intentional 
sense that it was meant by Leibniz to be regarded as a finished 
opus, not in the sense that we do not need to look elsewhere for 
light on it. Whether “it contains all the major elements of what 
he was later to call the system of pre-established harmony” (xiii) 
depends on what ideas we rank as major, a matter which I shall 
discuss later in connection with Friedmann.” But while we are 
on the subject of the Discourse as an authentic replica of Leibniz’s 
actual thought-process (see n. 19 above), we may fittingly turn 
to this question: What use did Leibniz intend to make of the 
Discourse, (a) while he was writing it and (b) after he had 
finished it? 

(a) Loemker says: 


26 “ 


. . . It is generally assumed ” that he 


intended the entire Discourse for Arnauld, perhaps as part of his 
plans for Church reunion. It is the purpose of this paper to amplify 
this view . . . The Discourse is probably a preliminary study for 


the preface to Leibniz’s long projected Demonstrationes Catho- 
licae . . .” Now this theory has to be reconciled with the apparent 
fact (cf. n. 12 above) that Leibniz never showed the Discourse 
to Arnauld or, for that matter, to anyone else. 

But it is not difficult to guess that Leibniz, suddenly in a hurry 
to send something off to Arnauld and not yet having a clean copy 
available (see the quotation in n. 15 above), sent a copy of the 
summary captions only; that this spark, skillfully fanned, succeed- 
ed in kindling the fires of controversy; and that by the time the 
clean copy was ready, “Leibniz avait repris sur nouveaux frais, 
dans les réponses provoquées par Arnauld, la démonstration d’une 
partie importante des articles du sommaire. Cela rendait peu 


** Georges Friedmann, Leibniz et Spinoza (Paris: Gallimard, 1946). 

** “A note on the Origin and Problem of Leibniz’s Discourse of 1686,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 8 (1947), 449-66. See also Loemker’s 
book, pp. 22 and 464. 

** E.g., Thouverez (see n. 12); G. Lewis (see n. 12), p. 11; Fried- 
mann (see n. 25), 108-10. Lucas and Grint (xv) properly challenge the 
assumption. 
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utile l’envoi de la copie du Discours, d’autant plus qu’Arnauld se 
montrait manifestement mal disposé & en examiner les autres 
théses (Lestienne, 11; cf. n. 13 above). 

Some of the details in the above account are conjectural, but 
its general lines are plausible. There is this important further 
argument in its favor: That the very first point Arnauld singled 
out for comment ™ is precisely the one on which Leibniz most 
wanted his reaction;” that the subsequent correspondence hinged 
more on this than on any other point; and that although Leibniz 
always treasured Arnauld’s eventual concession of the point,” he 
dropped it from his subsequent writings. The point in question 
is what Broad ™ calls the predicate-in-notion doctrine. 

Thus the general assumption that Leibniz (at the time of 
writing) meant the Discourse for Arnauld can be reconciled with 
the apparent fact that he never sent it to him. But it is equally 
plausible to make the hypothesis, with Lucas and Grint (v; vix- 
xv) that he wrote the Discourse primarily for himself, with the 
plan of disclosing parts and aspects of it “at moments which he 
believed to be propitious.” In that case, we must further assume 
that the lack of a clean copy was merely the excuse and not the 
real reason for sending only the summary captions. 

Another clue as to Leibniz’s intention is the fact that the Dis- 
course is composed in French, a choice pointing to an envisioned 
audience (if it was meant for other people at all) of educated 
laymen—aristocracy and bourgeoisie—rather than of professional 
scholars (including clergy). An elaborate study of Leibniz’s 
grounds of choice among his three languages—Latin, French, and 
German—would be of service. Without having made such a 
study, I can only raise a question: Doesn’t Leibniz’s choice of 


** Letter of 13 March, 1686 to the Landgrave: Gerhardt, 2, 15. 

* Cf. G. Lewis (see n. 12), p. 12, n. 2; cf. p. 11: “il estimait la 
logique rigoureuse d’Arnauld, étayée par une solide culture mathéma- 
tique.” 

** Couturat Opuscules, 10. The piece (incipit: “Maximi in tota 
philosophia . . . momenti”) is undated, but the mention (id.) of monads 
as well as the general tone and phraseology place it after 1695 (see n. 35 
below). Cf. Lestienne, 10 bottom. 

" C. D. Broad, “Leibniz’s Predicate-in-Notion Principle and Some of 
its Alleged Consequences,” Theoria, 15 (1949), 54-70. 
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French rather than Latin weigh against Loemker’s theory of 
association with the Catholic Demonstrations? ” 

(b) As for Leibniz’s plans for the Discourse after he had 
written it, we have evidence from his correspondence. He speaks 
several times of publishing his correspondence with Arnauld, but 
never, so far as I know,” the Discourse itself. This silence, in 
that context, is evidence for the conclusion that after writing the 
Discourse he had no intention of publishing it or of showing it. 

Russell advanced a striking and plausible explanation. This 
was that Arnauld’s sharp reaction taught Leibniz to compose two 
philosophies: a good, but strictly private philosophy, and a bad 
philosophy for the consumption of his public and his patrons.” 
Couturat’s Opuscules seemed to confirm this hypothesis in a spec- 
tacular way; a very different Leibniz did indeed come to light 
there, and in the excitement Couturat and Russell seem not to have 
noticed an important objection: Of the papers that can be con- 
fidently dated within a time range of a few years, and that endorse 
the predicate-in-notion doctrine, rather few belong to the years 
after 1686. What we do find, belonging to those years, is studies 


* Lestienne (14) goes too far in saying that the choice of French 
shows “une évidente intention de publicité”; he may merely have chosen 
it over Latin for the benefit of the Landgrave, the intermediary in the cor- 
respondence with Arnauld. (In a similar case, Leibniz wrote in German 
for the benefit of a third party: Paul Schrecker, “G. W. Leibniz. Lettres 
et fragments inédits,” Revue philosophique, 118 [1934], 7-8). This pos- 
sibility weakens my objection to Loemker’s theory. 

°° Barber (see n. 9 above), 17 cites the 1690 letter to Arnauld (Ger- 
hardt, 2, 135=G. Lewis, 102=Loemker, 598), but the reference is very 
vague. On his various plans to publish the correspondence with Arnauld, 
see Couturat, La Logique de Leibniz, viii, n. 3: G. Lewis, 1-3 and 18; 
Ravier, 11-12. 

* A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz (London, 1900); 
see especially his preface to the second edition (London, 1937). See also 
his “Recent Works on the Philosophy of Leibniz,” Mind (N. S.), 12 (1903), 
177-201, a review of Couturat and Cassirer which importantly points up, 
qualifies, or withdraws various views in his book. Barber (see n. 9 above), 
12-17 has a very nice account of the correspondence with Arnauld and its 
effect on Leibniz. 

* The “Maximi...momenti’” mentioned in n. 30 above, which 
seems to belong to 1695 or later, ends with the statement that “All the 
things that we have said. . . arise from that great principle, that the pre- 
dicate is in the subject,” followed by the reference to Arnauld; but no 
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in symbolic logic. Now these, it is true, remained private; but 
not (and one could have learned this from a study of the tempera- 
ments and interests of Leibniz’s correspondents and friends) so 
much because he was afraid to show them, as because he couldn’t 
get anyone to look at them. And Couturat and Russell too easily 
identified the formal symbolic logic of subject and predicate with 
the predicate-in-notion metaphysics. There is undoubtedly an 
intimate connection, but the dearth in the post-1686 private papers 
of papers explicitly asserting the metaphysical doctrine is, on the 
Russell-Couturat theory, an inexplicable fact. 

This objection is only tentative, for a renewed search among 
the manuscripts, guided by a precise quest, may yield a harvest 
as rich as Couturat’s. But in the meantime we should look about 
for other explanations. 

That Russell’s hypothesis was in any case too simple, 
a caricature if not a downright travesty, was clear at once. But 
it took the subsequent work of Baruzi™ and others, elegantly 
integrated by Mahnke,” to show how, in harmony with Leibniz’s 
own theory of harmony and of viewpoints, the religious (“bad”) 


attempt is made to actually derive them from it, as is done, for example, 
in the “Primae veritates” (Couturat Opuscules, 518-23=Loemker, 411-17); 
which Couturat and Loemker are inclined to date prior to the Discourse. 
An example of a post-1695 paper (it mentions monads, p. 14) which does 
begin with the predicate-in-notion doctrine is “Principium ratiocinandi 
fundamentale” (Opuscules 11-16). Thus Loemker is mistaken in saying 
(“Leibniz’s Judgments of Fact,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 7 [1946], 
401) of this doctrine: “Nor was it carried over into his nature thought.” 
The most we can say now is that it waned sharply in importance, i.e. in the 
stress that Leibniz placed on it in his private writings. Loemker himself 
assigns to the “mature period” (1690 and later: p. 591) the paper “On 
the Method of Distinguishing Real from Imaginary Phenomena,” which 
states (606): “Every predicate is in fact contained in the nature of a sub- 
ject.” But the statement is brief and receives no stress. Clodius Piat, 
Leibniz (Paris, 1915), cited by Gaston Grua, Jurisprudence universelle et 
théodicée selon Leibniz (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1953), 
pp. 77-78, n. 28, draws attention to the occurrence of the term “monad” in 
a letter of July 1695 to l’Hospital (Gerhardt, Mathematische Schriften, 2, 
295). It used to be thought that the earliest precisely dateable occurrence 
was in 1696 or even 1697; (so Mahnke (see n. 17 above), 592, n. 231, and 
Loemker, 1191, n. 138. 
* Jean Baruzi, Leibniz (Paris, 1909). 
** See n. 17 above. 
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philosophy was really one with the logical (“good”) philosophy. 
And more exact attention to chronology revealed that though the 
predicate-in-notion doctrine could furnish a logical ground for 
other doctrines, Leibniz held these other doctrines both before 
he had thought of it (Mahnke, 382, citing Jasinowski) and after 
he had ceased to emphasize it. To explain Leibniz’s change of 
mind, then, we must pay closer attention to the successive phases 
of his thought. In fact, we need to take at least three dimensions 
of variation into account: phases (chronological), moods (af- 
fective) , and styles (expository). Several of the works now under 
review help us to do so. 


(To be continued) 


Yale University. 





NOTES AND OBSERV ATIONS 


THE NEW CRITICAL EDITION 
OF HEGEL’S COMPLETE WORKS 


RICHARD KRONER 


D.. Fevrx Meier, formerly of Leipzig, now of Hamburg, 
deserves the gratitude of all students and scholars interested in the 
preservation of metaphysical classics. Despite the severities in- 
flicted on a Germany suffering from the loss of two World Wars, 
he has kept publishing the volumes of the “Philosophische Biblio- 
thek,” a collection of important philosophical works prepared by 
outstanding scholars. Within the framework of this “Bibliothek,” 
he began around 1910 to lay the foundation for a monumental 
edition of Hegel, which would satisfy all scholarly standards of 
exactitude. This edition, the Kritische Ausgabe of Hegel’s com- 
plete writings, was initiated by George Lasson, son of the “last 
Hegelian” in the 19th century, and continued by Johannes Hoff- 
meister. Several volumes were published before the second World 
War, when the work was broken off. When it was resumed, by 
Hoffmeister alone, the original plan was expanded somewhat, and 
revisions of some already published volumes were found to be 
necessary. The expanded and revised edition has been re-named 
the Neue kritische Ausgabe of Hegel’s complete works,’ and is 
now approaching its completion. 

This “New Critical Edition” of Hegel’s writings fulfills all 
requirements of scholarly precision and completeness, in contrast 
to the so-called “Complete Edition” of Hegel’s works, compiled by 


* Hegel, Simtliche Werke: Neue kritische Ausgabe, hrsg. Johannes 
Hoffmeister (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1952— ). Thirty-five vol- 
umes are planned, of which the following have already been published: V, 
Phinomenologie des Geistes (1952); XI, Berliner Schriften (1956); XIIA, 
Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts (1955); XVIIIA, Vorlesungen tiber 
die Philosophie der Weltgeschichte, I. Teilband: Einleitung (“Die Vernunft 
in der Geschichte”) (1955); XXVII-XXIX, Briefe von und an Hegel (1952- 
54). In addition, the following volumes are either “im Druck” or “in 
Vorbereitung”: 1, Jucendschriften; X, Heidelberger Schriften; XIII, Ency- 
clopddie der philosophischen Wissenschaften; and XXX, Briefe von und an 
Hegel, Nachtrige: Dokumente der Zeitgenossen zu Hegel's Leben. 
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“an association of friends of the deceased” soon after the death of 
the great thinker, which was neither complete nor critical at all. 
In fact, the best authorities are unanimous in their agreement that 
this new edition is now the only one which should be used for 
scholarly purposes. There is also the Jubiléumsausgabe which 
appeared on the occasion of the centenary of Hegel’s death (1931), 
but this was merely a photographic reprint of the edition by the 
“friends.” 

In his Neue kritische Ausgabe Hoffmeister has taken 
great pains to compare the text of that now obsolete collec- 
tion not only with the wording of Hegel’s own first publications, 
but also, with the manuscripts still extant. Moreover, it is not 
only Hegel’s classical works that he treats this way, but also the 
lecture series which give us the detailed version of Hegel’s philos- 
ophy of history, his aesthetics, his philosophy of religion, and his 
history of philosophy, in a form that is far easier to understand 
than in the great works which Hegel himself published. These 
lecture series as edited by the “friends” come to us in a rather 
arbitrary and loose form, deriving as they do from notebooks jotted 
down by students. The Neue kritische Ausgabe renders the text in 
a much more satisfactory fashion, since Hoffmeister found many 
new sources, compared all versions with meticulous care, and 
then prepared a much more trustworthy text. Another distinction 
of this new edition is that it presents for the first time the com- 
plete writings of Hegel’s Jena period, which includes the origi- 
nal draft of Hegel’s system (Vols. II and IV of the new edition). 
Only those who have seen how illegible is Hegel’s handwriting 
can appreciate the enormity of the task of deciphering it. 

Apart from all its other advantages in the matter of text, this 
new edition gives us a more perfect picture of the man himself 
and a better impression of Hegel’s skill as a teacher. The new 
text presents all the materials necessary for the fair assessment of 
Hegel’s personal dealings in University affairs. This serves as a 
corrective for the many false judgments against Hegel in this 
regard. The publication of all the known letters of Hegel reveals 
more completely his political views, his literary taste, and his 
intimate life as husband and friend than it was possible to know 
heretofore. This is most desirable since the personality of this 
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extremely impersonal thinker has been obscured by severe prejudice 
—pro and con— of intellectual, spiritual, and political groups in 
the 19th century, and is still being distorted by many who view the 
enormous effect of his ideas from a one-sided bias. 

It is not strange, however, that such distorting goes on, since 
Hegel’s thought still dominates not only the small circle of those 
who are interested in speculative philosophy, but the world at 
large, and it is this fact which makes this new edition so 
important. It is no exaggeration to insist that Hegelianism of one 
kind or another has been the source of the main currents of West- 
ern civilization in the 20th century. When we consider that the 
most active and characteristic school in today’s literature, theology, 
and poetry, namely Existentialism, derived its strength from 
Kierkegaard, who was not only the most vehement opponent of 
Hegel’s system, but was also most deeply influenced and molded 
by Hegel's dialectical method and concepts; when we consider, 
furthermore, that half of the political world is now dominated by 
the ideas of Karl Marx, a disciple of Hegel, who according to his 
own words adapted the method of “that mighty thinker” for his 
own purposes (which were, to be sure, extremely un-Hegelian) ; 
when we consider that Fascism was only a reaction to Marxism 
with many traits of “dialectical materialism”; then we cannot be 
surprised that the personality of the author directly or indirectly 
responsible for all these movements should be distorted by the 
very passions which these movements have generated. 

This new edition, especially the four volumes of letters, utterly 
divorced as they are from subsequent shadings of opinion, should 
contribute to a more objective and just appreciation of Hegel's 
personality. The portrait they give of Hegel the man is most 
impressive and graphic. About one hundred new letters from the 
hand of Hegel are added to those of former collections, and these 
scattered publications are now themselves integrated. In also 
giving us letters directed to Hegel, Hoffmeister makes possible a 
better understanding of the occasions and reasons which prompted 
Hegel to write his own lines. (Among the letter writers we find 
such illustrious figures as Goethe, Schelling, Hoelderlin, and 
Knebel.) This understanding is further fostered by notes indicat- 
ing the place where the letter was found and where it was written, 
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the date when it was first published, and other biographical and 
historic information. 

The portrait we receive from this new collection of Hegel’s 
letters is that of an extremely industrious, yet utterly unpreten- 
tious, sincere and sympathetic writer. It is remarkable how 
modest he is in addressing himself to Schelling, five years his 
junior, on the occasion of his publication of his first systematic 
work, the Phenomenology of Mind, in 1807. Schelling had begun 
his career as a philosophic writer when he was scarcely 20 years 
old, and, as the saying goes, “learnt before the public,” while 
Hegel remained reticent, until he felt himself of sufficient maturity 
to publish his first work, at the age of 37. About this masterpiece, 
he writes on May 1 of the same year to his friend Schelling: “The 
elaboration of too much detail has, I feel, obscured the general 
view of the whole; but this view itself is by its very nature an 
interplay of thought movements and countermovements so in- 
tricately interwoven that it would still require much more time 
for its perfect clarification, even if it were made more conspicuous. 
That some sections in particular should be thoroughly recast so 
that they were better subordinated to the general view, I need not 
say; you will notice it only too well... .” He ends: “I must 
not tell you that if you approve of some aspects of the whole, this 
would be more important to me than it would be, if others were 
content or discontent with the whole. I do not know anyone 
whom I would prefer for introducing my treatise to the public 
and for criticising it. . . .” Schelling never answered this moder- 
ate and friendly letter. Instead, he broke off his relationship with 
the comrade of his youth. He could never forgive Hegel for deviat- 
ing from his own philosophic speculations. 

Throughout his life, Hegel was convinced that the truth 
could not be expressed (as Schelling had done) in an abstract 
manner, but onty by a careful consideration of all the concrete 
circumstances of historic life. One might say he was by nature 
an historian, while at the same time he was also an eminently 
speculative metaphysician, and it is the rare synthesis of these 
apparently antagonistic tendencies which made him the unique 
thinker he was. He always stressed the necessity of moving from 
principles to the individual facts by means of careful development. 
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He emphasized the inner connection of concepts to their applica- 
tions which alone shows their inner meaning and verifies their 
truth. One has to enter the inward direction of thought in order 
to arrive at the fullest understanding of reality. For the student 
beginning his study of Hegel, this general trend can best be learned 
from the prefaces and introductions to the great works. However, 
it can also be appropriated by a careful reading of the long reviews 
which Hegel wrote in his Berlin period. 

Hoffmeister has gathered together the utterances of this period 
in the volume Berliner Schriften, comprising the years from 1818 
to 1831. It contains speeches, essays, reviews, papers conceruing 
University affairs, and extracts from his readings with his own 
remarks on them. All this fills 796 pages. While this volume 
bears the same marks of dependability and precision as the other 
volumes, its own peculiar history reveals some of the difficulties 
encountered in publishing mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. The book was three times composed in print and three 
times destroyed again. It was first printed in Leipzig and destroyed 
by bombs, then again in Prague, where it fell victim to the col- 
lapse of the German occupation, and then in the East Zone, where it 
was lost when Dr. Meiner was deprived of his property and com- 
pelled to flee. The present fourth printing was done in Hamburg. 

The merit of these Berliner Schriften needs to be stressed. 
Although Hegel in the course of his life stiffened in his method and 
in his conviction that his system adequately comprehended the All 
in its fulness and wholeness, he still kept the ability to look at 
the basic problems with an unabated freshness and to attack their 
solution with an ever new immediacy. The Berliner Schriften 
bear testimony to this permanent youthful enthusiasm. Here we 
find passages in the famous reviews of “Humboldt’s Writing about 
the Bhagavad-Gita,” of “Solger’s Posthumous Works” and of 
“Hamann’s Writings” which could have figured in the Phenome- 
nology of Mind. Since, however, the diction in the Berliner 
Schriften is on the whole less involved and less methodical, it is 
easier to grasp the meaning of Hegel’s fundamental views here 
than in the great works. All of this makes the Neue kritische Aus- 
gabe of Hegel’s Werke an outstanding philosophic publication for 


our day. Philadelphia. 





A NOTE ON PLATO’S THEORY OF SENSATION 
GEORGE NAKHNIKIAN 


L. has been brought to my attention * that in my article, “Plato’s 
Theory of Sensation,”* my identifying the xpes8z)dov with the 
motion emanating from the sensing organ (e.g., the eye) and 
the xooc8a))suevov with the motion emanating from the object 
perceived (Theaet. 153E-154A) may be a mistake. Plato is not 
explicit on this point; hence the identification is a matter of inter- 
pretation. And I see now that my interpretation is by no means 
beyond question. 

Literally, toocBaddov and xpoeBaddouevov mean, respectively, 
“that which strikes” and “that which is struck.” The first suggests 
activity; the second passivity. Consequently, it would seem that 
the meoc8a)hov should be said to emanate from the agent (xo:0dv) 
and the rooc8a))éuevoy from the patient (xaryov). And, since Plato 
explicitly identifies the agent with the perceptual object and the 
patient with the sensing organ, we should, it would seem, identify 
the npoe8a)ov with the motion from the perceptual object and the 
mposBahhduevoyv with the motion from the sensing organ, which is 
the reverse of what I did in the article. 

My reasons for making the identification as I did are these. 
First, Plato’s speaking of the sensing organ as the patient is mis- 
leading because in describing the sensory complex, Plato makes 
it clear that the sensing organ is no less active than the perceptual 
object (see Part I, Sec. 5 of the article). Secondly, Plato seems to 
have adopted the Empedoclean efflux theory of vision (see Meno 
76 D-E; Theaet. 152E; cf. Part II, Sec. 3 of the article). Accord- 
ing to this theory, the seeing éye sends out a pencil of energy. 
Thirdly, at Timaeus 45C Plato:speaks of the eye sending forth a 
visual current (see Part II, Sec. 4 of the article) . 

Against these, there is now the point that since Plato refers 
to the sensing organ and the perceptual object respectively as the 


* By Prof. Tom Rosenmeyer of the Department of Classics, University 
of Washington. 
* This Review, IX (Sept. and Dec. 1955), 129-48, 306-27. 
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patient and the agent, linguistic symmetry would favor interchang- 
ing ooe8a))ov and xpoe8addouevov wherever they occur in my article. 

In the absence of further data, the question, “Just how was 
Plato using the terms xpocBa)Aov and mpoc8addduevov ?” appears to 
have no satisfactory answer. There seems to be no reason for 
preferring either one of the above interpretations. Presumably, 
classical philologists wil! not be satisfied with this situation. 
Philosophers, on the other hand, are not likely to be upset be- 
cause in this particular case the lexicographical decision would 
make no difference to the substance of my exposition of Plato’s 
theory of sensation. 

Nevertheless, in the interests of accuracy, it needs to be 
pointed out that my assurance in the article about the lexico- 
graphy of the words npec8a)dov and xpoe8ad)suevov is baseless. 


Wayne State University. 
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Anistotie. Aristotle’s Metaphysics, ed. and tr. by John Warrington. In- 
troduction by Sir David Ross. Everyman’s Library, 1000. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1956. xxvii, 388 pp. $1.65—A fine new translation, 
in which clarity and ease of reading have been the principal aims. 
Mr. Warrington has re-arranged the traditional text in an effort to 
make of its often disparate parts a unified and well-ordered whole. 
Book A is printed first, for example, and I and A last, with @ and parts 
of K and M as Appendices. Long sentences have been broken up, 
subtitles inserted, points and paragraphs numbered for ready reference, 
and parenthetical phrases printed as footnotes. Further footnotes ex- 
plain difficult passages and provide cross-references. The result is 
perhaps the easiest Metaphysics possible, though even it, of course, is 
far from easy going. — V. C. C. 


Aucustine. Confessions and Enchiridion, tr. and ed. by Albert C. Outler. 
The Library of Christian Classics, Vol. VII. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1955. 423 pp. $5.00—A highly readable translation with a 
helpful Introduction and Bibliography. The editor’s notes are perti- 
nent without obstructing the reader. — D. R. 


Aucustine. Later Works, selected and tr. with Introductions by John Burn- 
aby. The Library of Christian Classics, Vol. VIII. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1955. 359 pp. $5.00—A partial translation of the 
second half of De Trinitate, with the omitted parts summarized, a com- 
plete translation of De Spiritu et Littera, and a somewhat shortened 
version of the Tractatus in Epistolam Iohannis, with useful Introductions 
and notes. — 2. R. 


Aver, A. J., et at. The Revolution in Philosophy. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1956. 125 pp. $2.50—Eight short papers, semi-popular in 
intent (most were originally part of a radio lecture series), surveying 
British philosophy from Bradley, through Russell, Moore, and Witt- 
genstein, to the contemporary analysis of Ryle and Austin. Coverage is 
spotty, and some of the treatments are so brief and sketchy as to be of 


* Books received will be acknowledged in this section by a brief resumé, 
report or criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude more detailed 
examination in a subsequent Critical Study. The summaries and comments 
will be written by the Managing Editor and his staff of assistants, with the 
occasional help of others. Reports have been contributed, in this issue, by 
William Tait. 
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dubious value. Ryle’s introduction, however, and concluding papers 
by Strawson and Warnock are both pleasant and instructive. — V. C. C. 


Bainton, Rotanp H. The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1956. xi, 276 pp. $1.45—A paperback re-issue of 


Bainton’s excellent Reformation study, first published in 1952. — 
A. C. P. 


Beit, Hermon F. Current Problems in Religion. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. viii, 648 pp. $10.00—Consists largely of fragments 
from the works of poets, prophets, and philosophers, particularly the 
author’s teacher, Charles E. Garman, all expressive of a kind of anti- 
dogmatic theism. — C. M. 


Bernxouwer, G. C. The Triumph of Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: William B. Eerdmans, 1956, 414 pp. $4.95— 
The intent of this work is to examine the relationship between the 
divine “Yes” and “No” as they appear in Barth’s thought. Berkouwer 
maintains that Barth sees in God’s “No” to the nature of sinful man 
only a powerful re-affirmation of what is most important to Barth—the 
inexorable triumph of divine grace. The implications of this thesis 
are thoughtfully and critically set forth. — J. E. B. 


Brain, G. W. Scorr. Measurements of Mind and Matter. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 115 pp. $4.50—A provocative critical 
study of the concept of measurement as applied to the major sciences, 
particularly physics and psychology, written for the layman by a 
scientist engaged in industrial research. The book suggests that the 
professional philosopher or pure scientist can easily overlook significant 


problems with which his colleagues in industry are forced to deal. 
— D. §S. 


Born, Max. Experiment and Theory in Physics. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, 1956. 43 pp. $0.60—A reprint edition of a careful argument 
for the primacy of experiment even in theoretical physics, replete with 
accounts of actual discoveries, in many of which Born himself parti- 
cipated. The essay, originally a lecture, was first published in 1943. 
— V.C. C. 


Brown, James. Subject and Object in Modern Theology. The Croall Lec- 
tures given in the University of Edinburgh, 1953. The Library of 
Philosophy and Theology. New York: Macmillan, 1956. 214 pp. 
$3.75—Seven lectures, in which some of the major issues of post- 
Kantian theology and philosophy of religion are discussed in the course 
of a critical examination of the contributions of Kierkegaard, Hei- 
degger, Buber, and Barth to religious inquiry. The author’s choice of 
the subject-object relation as the “perspective pinhole” through which 
to look at the modern theological scene is a good one. It is not entirely 
clear, however, whether “the larger problem of insight into the nature 
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of the truth of the Christian religion is . . . served” because, although 
individual critical comments are well taken, the concluding lecture is 
somewhat inconclusive. — C. M. 


Buttmann, Rupotr. Essays, Philosophical and Theological, tr. by James 
C. G. Grieg. The Library of Philosophy and Theology. New York: 
Macmillan, 1956. xi, 337 pp. $4.75—A collection of essays from 
various of Bultmann’s works, including one previously unpublished, 
offering interesting glimpses into the new existential theology which 
tries to reinterpret concepts of traditional theology in the light of 
analyses of human existence. The characteristic use of familiar terms 
in unfamiliar ways is still somewhat confusing. — R. G. S. 


Buttmann, Rupotr. Primitive Christianity: In its Contemporary Setting, 
tr. by R. H. Fuller. Living Age Books, 4. New York: Meridian Books, 
1956. 250 pp. $1.25—An eminently readable essay in the history of 
ideas. Various strands of Primitive Christianity are identified against 
the backgrounds of their antecedents: the Old Testament heritage whose 
history of the world was the history of God’s work; the legalistic 
ritualism of Judaism against which Jesus protested; the wedding of 
Judaism with Greek rationalism in Hellenistic Alexandria; and the 
philosophic schools of the Greek world. — R. G. S. 


Burnnaam, Joun C. Lester Frank Ward in American Thought. Annals of 
American Sociology. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1956. 31 pp. 


$1.00—In an attempt to determine Ward's place in American thought, 
the author concludes that his subject is a minor intellectual figure, and 
that his contribution to sociology is insignificant. — R. B. 


Camus, Atpert. The Myth of Sisyphus and Other Essays, tr. by Justin 
O’Brien. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. vi, 212 pp. $3.50—An 
English version of a work which has attracted wide attention since 
its publication in France some 15 years ago. It represents an effort 
to face and to resolve a problem implicit in much so-called “existential” 
thinking and writing, the problem of suicide: does not the existential 
recognition of the absurdity of life compel one to leave it? M. Camus’ 
argument is often hard to follow, but his answer is plain: suicide is 
not justified, even though absurdity is inevitable; the proper response 
to absurdity, indeed, is just the affirmation of life. We must, like 
Sisyphus, continue to struggle, even though the struggle nought availeth; 
“One must,” concludes M. Camus, “imagine Sisyphus happy.” The five 
short pieces which accompany the title essay in this volume include 
some examples of what M. Camus probably does best—intense evoca- 
tions of the North African landscape and mood. — V. C. C. 


Cuurcu, Atonzo. Introduction to Mathematical Logic, Vol. I. Princeton 
Mathematical Series, No. 17. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1956. ix, 376 pp. $%7.50—The first volume of a projected two- 
volume work in mathematical logic. Along with an introduction con- 
taining brief but careful and remarkably compact discussions of such 
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topics as the kinds of expressions occurring in formalized language, 
the logistic method, syntax, and semantics, the book comprises clean 
and precise treatments of the propositional calculus, and first- and 
second-order functional calculi, including parenthetical remarks about 
the intended semantical interpretations of these calculi, some develop- 
ment of the calculi themselves, and discussions of completeness and 
consistency. A great number of exercises are included, ranging from 
elementary exercises in technique to brief sketches of theories not 
treated in the text. — W. T. 


Cove, Wittum Granam. Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1955. xiv, 329 pp. $4.00—Two-thirds 
of this book (whose author is a Protestant minister) are devoted to an 
examination of the variants in “the” Christian attitude towards sex, 
from the “essentially positive” Biblical view, through its replace- 
ment by the negative views of the early Church Fathers, influenced by 
Hellenistic dualisms, to the positions of certain contemporary theolo- 
gians, both Catholic and Protestant. The book’s concluding section 
makes a strong case against the rigidity and artificiality of much 
modern theological thinking about sex, and urges, on the basis of the 
discoveries of psychoanalysts as well as of good sense, a return to a 
naturalism more in keeping with the Biblical spirit. Mr. Cole’s writ- 
ing is graceful and sensitive, his points generally sound and well taken, 
and his arguments compelling. — V. C. C. 


Cottincwooo, R. G. The Idea of History. Galaxy Books, GB1. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. xxvi, 339 pp. $1.75—An 
attractive paperback reprint of an interesting and erudite work, itself 
historical (as well as systematic) in its approach to history, first 
published in 1946. — A. R. 


Copteston, Frepernicx, 8. J. Contemporary Philosophy: Studies of Logical 
Positivism and Ezistentialism. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 
1956.. ix, 230 pp. $4.00—Except for the four chapters on existen- 
tialism, this book consists of articles published during the past few 
years. Copleston combines historical perspective with analytic skill, 
and succeeds in being both fair and incisive in his discussions of 
movements as diverse as positivism and existentialism. — R. B. 


Corvatan, Octavio. Utopia y Realidad en el Erasmismo Espafiol. Cua- 
dernos de Extension Universitaria, 11. Tucuman: Universidad 
Nacional de Tucuman, 1954. 41 pp.—A brief study, through certain 
dialogues of Alfonso de Valdes, of the form taken by Erasmianism in 
the peculiar cultural milieu of 16th-century Spain. — L. K. B. 


Courter, Art. Synergetics: An Experiment in Human Development, No 
place: Wichita Human Study Group, 1955. 141, xvii pp.—The descrip- 
tion of a program for self-improvement, designed to realize the indi- 
vidual’s potential and combat normalizing pressures. Complete with 
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exercises, directions for group work, and an intriguing, if baffling, 
vocabulary. — E. T. 


Covincton, G. Epwin. |What they Believe: A Survey of Religious Faith 
Among Groups of College Students. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. xiii, 109 pp. $4.50—A report of the religious and 
ethical beliefs of college-age Americans of various cultural and eco- 
nomic levels as evidenced in reply to a questionnaire prepared by the 
author, a pastor and Army chaplain, — E. T. 


Diverot, Dents. Rameau’s Nephew and Other Works, tr. by Jacques Bar- 
zun and Ralph H. Bowen. Anchor Books, A61. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1956. xviii, 333 pp. $0.95—A representative col- 
lection of this lively encyclopedist’s writings, mainly fiction, selected 
and introduced by the translators. Included are D’Alembert’s Dream 
and Supplement to Bougainville’s “Voyage” in dialogue form, and an 
essay on “encyclopédie” from that monumental work. — E. T. 


Dusarte, D. Scientific Humanism and Christian Thought, tr. by Reginald 
Trevett. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. viii, 119 pp. 
$3.75—Five essays dealing with the relationship between contemporary 
scientific progress, both technological and theoretical, and its moral, 
specifically Christian, implications. Though the author’s opinions 
concerning the current and future status of science are perhaps over- 
simple, the book is a contribution to a field which demands more 
attention. — D. S. 


Easton, Loyp D. Ethics, Policy, and Social Ends, with Selected Readings. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1955. viii, 248 pp. $1.85— 
Presents, for the student in social and political philosophy, a number 
of ethical theories, in an attempt to show their relevance for judging 
social policies. Included are essays on “Science and Values” and 
“General Social Ends,” as well as appropriate readings in the history 
of the subject. — E. T. 


Freiv, G. C. Political Theory. London: Methuen, 1956. xvii, 297 pp. 
18 s.—An introductory study of some basic problems in_ political 
theory, including discussions of the state, sovereignty, liberty, nation- 
alism, political parties, and democracy. The writing is clear and 
non-technical. The most interesting sections are those dealing with 
democracy, in which special attention is given to the historical roots of 
that concept. — J. E. B. 


Freup, Sicmunp. The Origin and Development of Psychoanalysis. Preface 
by Rudolf Allers. Chicago: Gateway Editions, Inc., Henry Regnery, 
1955. xix, 59 pp. $0.65—A reprint of Freud’s lectures of 1910. 
In his philosophically critical preface, Allers briefly but effectively 
points up logical and scientific weaknesses in Freud’s theories, attributes 
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their peculiar success to the appealing ambiguity of approach as 
between the scientific and the historical, then finds their chief merit 
in furthering the recognition of man’s “historicity.” — L. K. B. 


Von Freytac cen. Lénincnorr, Bruno Baron. Logik: Ihr System und ihr 
Verhidltnis zur Logistik. Urban-Biicher, Nr. 16. Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer Verlag, 1955. 224 pp. DM 3.60—An interesting restatement 
of the classical logic of concepts, judgments, and arguments, employ- 
ing a number of helpful new symbolic devices, together with a brief 
sketch of contemporary logistic and its relations to (classical) logic. 
The author argues that logistic, like mathematics, has to do with un- 
interpreted formal calculi, which may or may not be interpreted 
logically, whereas logic concerns the identity (or non-identity) of (the 
meanings or contents of) concepts; logistic calculi, far from replacing 
(classical) logic, are said instead to presuppose it. Such conclusions 
are certainly controversial, but they are diligently established and 
deserve careful study. — V. C. C. 


Giorneiannt, Vircitio. Neopositivismo e scienza del diritto. Pubblicazioni 
dell’Istituto di Filosofia dell’Universita di Genova, VII. Roma: Fra- 
telli Bocca, 1956. 358 pp. L. 2200—A study of the effect of the neo- 
positivist method upon the science of law. Among the problems dis- 
cussed are the autonomy of jurisprudence, the analogy of natural and 
moral law, and the comparative merits of logical empiricism and 
voluntarism as a basis for the philosophy of right. — A. R. 


Guienesert, Cu. Jesus, tr. by S. H. Hooke. New York: University Books, 
1956. xii, 563 pp. $6.00—A welcome republication of Guignebert’s 
impressive scholarly study of the life. teaching, and death of Jesus. 
Guignebert’s conclusion, on the basis of a careful examination of 
sources, is that nothing or very little of Jesus’ work remained and that, 
from an historical point of view, he cannot be considered the founder 
of Christianity. — R. B. 


Hacxrortu, R. Plato’s Phaedo: Translated with Introduction and Com- 
mentary. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1955. vii, 200 pp. 
$4.00—The second new translation-commentary of the Phaedo to 
appear in a year. Professor Hackforth’s translation is not quite so 
economical and smooth at that of Mr. Bluck (see note in this Review, 
IX [March 1956], 515-16)—he tends sometimes to prolixity and archaic 
constructions—but the two versions seem equally accurate. Hack- 
forth’s notes are less philosophically assertive than Bluck’s, and less 
systematic; his interpretation of the dialogue generally is more ortho- 
dox and less polemical than the latter’s. The present edition seems 
superior as regards the division of the dialogue into chapters, organi- 
zation of the translation, notes, and commentary, and in the general 
elegance of its printing and design. But both editions are excellent, 
and it is hard to choose between them. — V. C. C. 
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Hecet, Geornc Witnetm Friepricn. Die Vernunft in der Geschichte, ed. 
by Johannes Hoffmeister. 5th Ed. Samtliche Werke, Neue kritische 
Ausgabe, Bd. XVIII A. Philosophische Bibliothek, Bd. 17la. Ham- 
burg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1955. xi, 281 pp. DM 14.50—A new 
edition of the Introduction to the Philosophie der Weltgeschichte, 
one of a number now being published in the Neue kritische Ausgabe 
of Hegel’s works. The editor has made a comprehensive review of 
the scattered sources (described in an appendix) from which Hegel’s 
text has been reconstructed, and of the previous editions. The result 
is the most complete and best arranged text yet to appear, marking a 
considerable improvement upon the 1930 edition of Lasson. — V. C. C. 


Hecet, Georg Witnetm Friepricn. The Philosophy of History, tr. by 
J. Sibree. Introduction by C. J. Friedrich. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1956. xvi, 457 pp. $1.75—The only English transla- 
tion of the whole of the Philosophie der Weltgeschichte, in an attractive 
paperbound reprint. Sibree’s translation (made in 1899), needs revi- 
sion, as does the German text (edited by Karl Hegel in 1840) on which 
it is based, but this is a useful edition nevertheless, and it is better 
to have it than none at all. Friedrich’s brief new introduction is a 
model. -— V. C. C. 


Horrmann, Ernst. Pédagogischer Humanismus. _Erasmus-Bibliothek. 
Ziirich, Stuttgart: Artemis-Verlag, 1955. 364 pp.—A posthumous 
collection of essays centered around the attempt to ground classical 
humanistic gymnasium education in first principles, themselves 
derived from Greek, especially Platonic, thought. The history of 
educational ideas is briefly traced, and humanism, democracy, and 
metaphysical zeal are related to each other and to speeific problems of 
education. — C. B. 


James, Laura Dewitt. William Blake: The Finger on the Furnace. New 
York: Vantage Press, 1956. 126 pp. $2.75—A study of Blake’s 
poetry and its use of Kabalistic imagery to depict the fall of man to 
selfhood and the hope of regeneration through the “sweet science” of 
imagination. — A. R. 


Jounson, Woopvsrince O. Analogy and the Problem of God’s Personality. 
The Eighth Annual Faculty Lecture Series, Park College. Parkville, Mo.: 
Park College Press, 1956. 31 pp. Three lectures, in which the author 
argues that God must be conceived of as a personal being. Analogy 
offers a way of approaching the paradox of God’s immanence and 
transcendence. — R. B. 


Kiapp, Orrin E. Ritual and Cult: A Sociological Interpretation. Annals 
of American Sociology. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1956. vi, 
40 pp. $1.00—In clear, concise language, balancing analysis with 
evaluation, the author explores briefly the nature and function of 


ritual, our attitudes toward it, and its proper place in modern life. — 
L. K. B. 
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Lawrence, NatHameL. Whitehead’s Philosophical Development: A Criti- 
cal History of the Background of Process and Reality. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1956. xxi, 370 pp. $5.00 
—A sympathetic, fully detailed account, interpretive and critical as 
well as expository, of Whitehead’s major publications before 1929. 
Whitehead’s thought, it is argued, shows a clear development in these 
early works, away from exclusive preoccupation with the philosophy 
of natural science, towards a wider, more metaphysical outlook, com- 
prehending values. Mr. Lawrence focuses especially on the epistemo- 
logical aspects of the Whiteheadian philosophy, distinguishing (though 
perhaps over-emphasizing the distinction) conflicting “realistic” and 
“conceptualistic” strains. This and other inconsistencies, however, 
are exhibited less as deficiencies than as a fruitful source of progress 
and growth in Whitehead’s thinking, culminating in the grand syn- 
thesis of Process and Reality. The book, one of the best on Whitehead 
yet to appear, nicely combines scholarship and philosophy. — V. C. C. 


Lersmiz, Gorrrriep Witaetm. Philosophical Papers and Letters, tr. and 
ed. with an Introduction by Leroy E. Loemker. 2 Vols. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. x, 590; viii, 591-1228. $12.00— 
This fine, long-needed edition brings together a wide variety of Leibniz’ 
philosophical writings, some of them translated into English for the 
first time. The individual pieces are arranged chronologically; the 
translations are smooth and, in a representative sampling, seem accu- 


rate. The editor has added explanatory introductions and copious 
notes to each selection, and has prefaced the whole with a helpful long 
essay summarizing and systematizing the Leibnizian philosophy. It 
is a pity that so important a work has been merely photographed from 
typescript, instead of being properly printed. — V. C. C. 


Lonmaux, R., S. J. L’EPtre et la Forme selon Platon: Essai sur la dialec- 
tique platonicienne. Museum Lessianum — Section Philosophique, 
No. 39. Bruges: Desclée De Brouwer, 1955. 227 pp. 245 fr. B.—A 
Thomistic defense of Plato against Gilson’s criticism of “essentialism.” 
The first of the book’s two sections, that dealing with “ascending” 
dialectic, argues that 1) Being or intelligible Form is not merely 
essence, but is considered as existent, 2) Plato proves the existence of 
a transcendent and supreme Being, and 3) the supreme Being whose 
existence is proven in the Republic is identical with the primary object 
of the intellect defined in the Symposium. The second section, on 
“descending” dialectic, treats the problems of participation, and attempts 
to derive the world of becoming from the world of Forms, without, 
however, accepting a neo-Platonic account of emanations. An interest- 
ing, but highly controversial interpretation of Plato. — A. R. 


MacCuintock, Stuart. Perversity and Error: Studies on the “Averroist” 
John of Jandun. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1956. viii, 
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204 pp. $4.00—John of Jandun, the early 14th-century master of 
arts, is selected as a representative of Latin Averroism in an attempt to 
show that conventional classifications of mediaeval thought break down, 
and to indicate how the term “Averroist” ought to be qualified and 
elaborated. Advocacy of the existence of a sensus agens to explain the 
actualization of immaterial sensible forms residing potentially in 
material objects, and of the existence of a single soul which is not the 
form of the body but is united with the body only in the actual process 
of intellection, places John of Jandun in the tradition of Augustinians 
like Peckham, Bonaventure, and Scotus. Nevertheless such doctrines 
are developed in the spirit of the Aristotelianism of the faculty of arts. 
The author appends to the text a note on some bibliographical prob- 
lems of his subject’s writings as well as a listing of his works. Fifty 
pages of careful notes accompany a lucid text, in which philosophical 
issues are first stated, then placed in the context of the middle ages, 
and finally seen with the light given them by John of Jandun. — M. F. 


Macquarriz, Joun. An Existentialist Theology: A Comparison of Hei- 
degger and Bultmann. The Library of Philosophy and Theology. New 
York: Macmillan, 1956. xii, 252 pp. $3.75—An examination of the 
influence of the philosophy of existence on contemporary theology, 
with particular reference to Heidegger and Bultmann. The author's 
analyses of two difficult thinkers are clear and perceptive. He is 
interested not only in the question of historical influence but explores 
the more basic issue of what are the advantages and dangers of an 
existential approach for theology. He concludes that Bultmann has 
made the Christian understanding of man intelligible to contemporary 
philosophic thought while remaining loyal to its source in the New 
Testament. — R. B. 


Mayer, Freperick, and Frank E. Browner. Education for Maturity. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1956. vi, 155 pp.. $3.25—The authors 
examine the present situation in education, especially its weaknesses. 
They advocate a creative humanistic approach which will expand the 
student’s horizon and aid him to construct a philosophy of life. — 
R. B. 


Mayer, Frepericx, and Franx E. Brower. Patterns of a New Philosophy. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1955. vi, 112 pp. $3.25—A rather 
elementary survey of the tasks of the philosopher in the modern world. 
American philosophers, the authors claim, by withdrawing from the 
social and moral concerns of our age, have failed to exert their 
influence where it is most required, in education. — C. M. 


Von Mises, Ricnarp. Positivism: A Study in Human Understanding, tr. 
by Jerry Bernstein and Roger G. Newton. New York: George Brazil- 
ler, 1956. xi, 404 pp. $3.95—A reprint of the 1951 translation of 
Kleines Lehrbuch des Positivismus (published in 1939), this work 
presents the positivist’s view of the world for the layman, but introduces 
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a few interesting variations on standard positivist positions. More 
space than is usual in similar books is devoted to a discussion of the 
social sciences, art, law, morality, and religion. — R. G. S. 


Munzer, Ecsert. Solovyev: Prophet of Russian-Western Unity. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. vi, 154 pp. $4.75—A posthumous study 
of “Russia’s greatest philosopher.” The problems that so vitally con- 
cerned Solovyev seem strangely irrelevant today. Nevertheless he is 
a neglected figure and deserves this renewed attention. — D. R. 


Myrpat, Gunnar. An International Economy: Problems and Prospects. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1956. xi, 381 pp. $6.50—Although this 
work is specifically addressed to the question of international econ- 
omic integration of the non-Soviet world, it is actually a study of inter- 
nationalism in general. The problem is approached through a com- 
prehensive analysis of the factors, including values, which constitute 
the presuppositions and problems of current internationalism. The 
author is especially sensitive to the economic, political, and moral 
dilemmas facing the United States as the world’s leading creditor 
nation. — J. E. B. 


Natanson, Maurice. The Social Dynamics of George H. Mead. Introduc- 
tion by Horace M. Kallen. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1956. 
vii, 102 pp. $2.50—This brief and valuable reconstruction of Mead’s 
theory of social reality combines a carefully documented exposition of 
the development of Mead’s thought with a philosophically critical 
examination of some of his major themes. Whereas most interpreters 
have typed Mead as a “social behaviorist,” his theories are here rightly 
portrayed as transcending the behavioristic framework, moving “from 
a problematic empiricism toward an idealistic and subjectivistic ac- 
count of the nature of social reality.” The author finds unresolved 
“foundational confusions” in Mead’s theories, however, springing 
primarily from his evasion of epistemological issues. — L. K. B. 


Neepuam, Josepn. Science and Civilization in China, Vol. 2, History of 
Scientific Thought. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1956. 
xxii, 696 pp. $14.50—The second installment (of seven) of Dr. Need- 
ham’s epic venture into the intellectual history of ancient and medieval 
China. The work’s general emphasis is upon science and technology; 
the present volume expounds the teachings of the main philosophical 
systems and schools—Confucianism, Taoism, Mohism, etc.—and 
describes their bearing upon the scientific thinking of their times. 
The detail with which these accounts are carried out is staggering, 
yet the narrative line remains clear. The work’s scope, too, is 
incredible, as Dr. Needham delves fully into the backgrounds, social, 
cultural, and intellectual, of the various systems of thought. 
Full references to sources and complementary accounts, frank acknow- 
ledgment of the disputedness of certain interpretations, and the provi- 
sion of the Chinese characters for key terms, increase the work’s value 
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for scholars. Certainly this is a monumental achievement, however 
the details be judged by the experts. The volume is beautifully pro- 
duced, with tables and many fine illustrations. — V. C. C. 


Nierzscue, Frieprics. The Birth of Tragedy and The Genealogy of Morals, 
tr. by Francis Golffing. Anchor Books, A81. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1956. x, 299 pp. $0.95—New translations, quite 
readable, but seeming to lack a bit of the poetry and madness, and a 
bit of the obscurity, of more literal translations. A four page preface 
credits Nietzsche with anticipating psychoanalysis. — D. S. 


Ovecarp, Hottan P. Sind and Science: Reinhold Niebuhr as Political Theo- 
logian. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1956. vii, 245 pp. 
$3.00—Writing in the tradition of Deweyan pragmatism, the author 
is critical of the transcendent in ethics, and explicitly accuses Niebuhr 
of making his political ethic a no-man’s-land between an antiquarian 
view of human nature, and man’s dependence upon an intrusion of 
grace at the end. Odegard raises important questions, but his treat- 
ment is superficial in many instances, and is directed from a position 
which is assumed, not defended. — J. E. B. 


Parknurst, Exva Ren. Poems from a Gentle Heart. Boston: Meador 
Publishing Co., 1956. 47 pp. $2.00—These are indeed “poems from 
a gentle heart,” one which can say, “To be alive today I’m glad.” 
—D.S. 


Pemrnce, Cuarntes 8. Chance, Love, and Logic: Philosophical Essays, ed. 
with an Introduction by Morris R. Cohen. New York: George Braziller, 
1956. xxxiii, 318. $5.00—A hard-cover reprint (unfortunately with- 
out corrections) of the first collection (published 1923) of Peirce’s 
works, so tragically neglected during their author's lifetime. Cohen's 
selections comprise the Popular Science Monthly papers of 1877-78 and 
five of the Monist papers of 1891-93 (all of which are printed also in 
the Collected Papers). The volume also includes an essay by Dewey on 
Peirce’s pragmatism, still well worth reading. — V. C. C. 


Perkins, Dexter. The Perkins Lectures: Popular Government and Foreign 
Policy. Pasadena, Calif.: The Fund for Adult Education, 1956. vii, 
65 pp.—Eloquently, and with compelling force, Mr. Perkins argues 
that a popularly-based foreign policy—in particular that of the United 
States since 1914—is considerably more successful than some of its 
distinguished recent critics (Kennan, Morgenthau, Lippmann) would 
have us believe. His faith in democracy is steadfast, and his optimism 
—which he justifies so convincingly—is reassuring. — V. C. C. 


Prato. Philebus and Epinomis, tr. with an Introduction by A. E. Taylor, 
ed. by Raymond Klibansky, Guido Calogero, and A. C. Lloyd. New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1956. vi, 271 pp. $5.25—Readable 
translations of Plato’s Philebus and Epinomis, from A. E. Taylor's 
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unpublished papers, with the Sophistes and Politicus to follow in a 
further volume. The long introduction to the Philebus by Taylor 
amounts to a commentary; it is clear, well-organized, perceptive on 
the psychological-ethical level, sometimes suggestive on the meta- 
physical level. Lloyd’s introduction to the Epinomis summarizes the 
problems of its content, and the discussion of its genuineness, with 
special reference to Taylor’s position, sensibly concludes that the ques- 


tion is still moot, depending “on our interpretation of Plato’s mind.” 
— C. B. 


Poutet, Georces. Studies in Human Time, tr. by Elliott Coleman. Ballti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. xi, 363 pp. $5.00—The original 
French edition of this book (published in 1950) has won a number 
of literary prizes, and been extravagently praised. Its theme is man’s 
changing conceptions of, and attitudes towards, time and the expe- 
rience of time in its various aspects, as revealed in the writings of French 
poets, essayists, dramatists, and novelists from Montaigne to Proust 
(an appendix on “Time and American Writers” has been added to the 
present English edition). M. Poulet’s analyses are imaginative and 
subtle, and his transitions from point to point are often breathtaking 
in their brilliance; the book’s scope and sweep, too, are impressive, 
as an author or age is summarized in a few terse yet highly packed 
phrases. Prosaically-minded philosophers interested in conceptual 
clarity may find such phrases difficult to unpack, but the book’s literary 
virtues outweigh its purely philosophical deficiencies; as a piece of 
literary literary criticism its impact is considerable. — V. C. C. 


Pucetie, Jean. Le Temps. Collection “Initiation Philosophique.” Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. 105 pp. 240 fr.—A brief 
survey of topics having to do in some way with “time,” in a number 
of that term’s myriad senses. There are chapters on “lived” time, 
the times of physics and history, and the relation of time and eternity. 
M. Pucelle’s writing is lively, and his discussions are frequently 
illuminating, despite their extreme brevity and, at times, over- 
generality. — V. C. C. 


4 


Reicuensach, Hans. The Direction of Time, ed. by Maria Reichenbach. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1956. xi, 
280 pp. $5.50—A detailed attempt to ground the topological prop- 
erties of time in the laws of micro- and macro-physical processes. The 
reversible processes of mechanics are used to define an order among 
temporally separated events, which is invariant under reversals of time 
direction. So long as consideration is limited to a single isolated 
system, a time ensemble, the transfer of the reversibility of the con- 
stituent processes of such a system to the system as a whole makes it 
impossible to define time direction by means of the entropy curve. 
The directionality of time, accordingly, can only be defined as the 
direction of the entropy increase of multiple systems, of a space 
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ensemble. A macrostatistical definition of time direction is then based 
upon the causal relation. The author’s view of causation is non- 
deterministic: the conjunction of two events is caused if they occur 
together more frequently than can be expected from their chance 
coincidence. Reichenbach’s analyses and arguments are careful and 
thorough; the book as a whole is a solid achievement. — M. F. 


Reicnensacn, Hans. The Rise of Scientific Philosophy. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1956. xi, 333 pp. $1.50— 
Reprints a useful, non-technical statement of Reichenbach’s mature 
thought, combining an unconvincing survey of speculative philosophy 
and its “failure,” with a concise account of the results of a philosophy 
carried out “scientifically.” The original appeared in 1951. — V. C. C. 


Russet, Bertranp A. W. An Essay on the Foundations of Geometry. 
New York: Dover Publications, 1956. 201 pp. $1.50—A reprint edi- 
tion of Russell’s early work, based on his Cambridge dissertation, on 
the philosophical problems of geometry, first published in 1897. A 
helpful foreword by Morris Kline is new to this edition. — V. C. C. 


Santayana, Georce. Character and Opinion in the United States. Anchor 
Books, A73. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1956. vii, 144 pp. 
$0.75—Santayana’s delightful classic, concentrating mainly on Wil- 
liam James and Royce and their American milieu, in an attractive 
reprint. The work first appeared in 1920. — V. C. C. 


Scurépincer, E. Expanding Universes. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1956. viii, 93 pp. $3.50—The object of this cosmological 
inquiry is to determine, on the basis of a given line element, the 
behavior of test-particles and light-signals, the results of observations 
of them, and inferences drawn therefrom. The author describes, by 
means of a single geometrical model, the relationship between the ex- 
panding and contracting spherical frame, the static frame, and the 
expanding flat frame, as various representations of the de Sitter uni- 
verse. The reversibility objection to the elliptical interpretation of 
the de Sitter universe is answered with the argument that irreversible 
laws can be based on the statistics of microscopically reversible systems 
on condition that the statistical theory be autonomous in defining 
time’s arrow. Assuming that test particles and light-signals are time- 
like and null geodesics, respectively, Schrédinger then considers their 
behavior in more general expanding universes. He asks not whether the 
geodesic assumption is a consequence of the field equations of gravita- 
tion, but whether it follows from the wave theory of light and matter. 
Thus the book concludes by complementing the treatment of light and 
matter in expanding universes from the particle point of view with a 
treatment from the wave point of view. The exposition is forceful and 
clear; no snares will beset the reader familiar with the rudiments of 
Einstein’s general theory. — M. F. 


Sxuten, Avexanpen F. The Quest of the Divine: An Inquiry into the 
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Source and Goal of Morality and Religion. Boston: Meador Publish- 
ing Co., 1956. 440 pp. $3.50—A “comprehensive outline” of con- 
clusions reached by the author in his personal quest for the divine, 
admittedly presented without adequate criticism, but obviously the 
result of careful thought and study. The “divine” is defined as the 
immauent aspect of God, God as effective in and realizable in this 
world; God’s transcendent aspect, an object of faith rather than 
rational cognition, is not considered. — D. S. 


Smita, Caartes. Sensism: The Philosophy of the West. 2 Vols. New 
York: The Truth Seeker Company, 1956. lvi, 732; xviii, 738-1612 pp. 
$10.00—An extended diatribe, largely unintelligible, against idealism, 
“equalism,” Jews, Negroes, Christians, Communists, the U.N., etc. 
— V. C. C. 


Smita, Geranp, S. J. The Truth that Frees. The Aquinas Lecture, 1956. 
Under the Auspices of the Aristotelian Society of Marquette University. 
Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1956. 79 pp. $2.00—A 
master of intelligible rhetoric, Fr. Smith argues vigorously that Truth 
can be most accurately expressed by “the good use of good knowledge.” 
— E. T. 


Smita, Ronatp Grecor. The New Man: Christianity and Man’s Coming 
of Age. The Alexander Love Lectures, 1955. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1956. 120 pp. $2.50—Acknowledging his indebtedness to Til- 
lich, Bultmann, and Bonhoeffer, Dr. Smith reviews the changes in 
man’s estimate of his own relation to history and Christianity, and 
describes a “new man” who can find God through other people and 
the community they comprise. — E. T. 


SoaL, 8S. G, and F. Bareman. Modern Experiments in Telepathy. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. xv, 425 pp. $5.00—A report 
on carefully conducted experiments, by the authors and others, in extra- 
sensory perception, with detailed statistical analysis of the data of 
these experiments. Aquaintance with the extensive controls on some 
of the experiments discussed, and the magnitude of the odds against 
chance occurrences of the apparently extra-sensory phenomena, should 
preclude the uncritical dismissal of such phenomena. — D. S. 


Starx, Rupotr. Aristotelesstudien: Philologische Untersuchungen zur 
Entwicklung der aristotelischen Ethik. Zetemata: Monographien zur 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 8. Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1954. vii, 117 pp. DM9.50—By means of 
careful philological analysis of several key passages and concepts, the 
author throws some light on the development of Aristotle's ethical 
thought. Differing explicitly from Jaeger on several points, he em- 
phasizes Aristotle’s reliance on the Platonism of the Statesman and 
sees Aristotle as developing between the poles of a “practical meta- 
physics” and a theoretically grounded ethics. He does not, however, 
emphasize Aristotle’s characteristic differences from Plato, perhaps be- 
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cause the unified character of Plato’s thought is neglected. A section 
on the ethical aspect of tragedy is included, and Aristotelian usages are 
illuminated by comparison with contemporary and post-Aristotelian 
terminology. — C. B. 


Summers, Montacue. The History of Witchcraft and Demonology. New 
York: University Books, 1956. xxiii, 353 pp. $6.00—A new edition 
of a work first published in 1926, in which Fr. Summers recounts the 
nature and the historical activities of the witch, “devotee of a loathly 
and obscene creed.” One cannot doubt either the author’s sincerity 
or his scholarship, evidenced by thorough documentation and a bibliog- 
raphy of 30 pages. A Forword by Felix Morrow compares the author’s 
position with the more skeptical views of M. A. Murray. — E. T. 


Szuazt, Witnetm. Macht und Ohnmacht des Geistes: Interpretationen zu 
Platon: Philebos und Staat VI; Aristoteles: Nikomachische Ethik, 
Metaphysik IX und XII, Uber die Seele III, Uber die Interpretation 
C 1-5. Sammlung Uberlieferung und Auftrag, Bd. 2. Bern: Francke, 
1946. 305 pp. 14.50 fr. Sw.—An attempt to re-think, within and for 
the tradition of Husserl and Heidegger, certain central contributions of 
Greek thought. Interpretations of the Philebus and of other Platonic 
and Aristotelian texts concerned with problems arising therefrom 
are carried out; they culminate in an analysis of the fruitful union of 
intellectual power and impotence in philosophy. The existentialist 
framework often provides suggestions for the interpretation of difficult 
transitions in the classical works; conversely, the adherence to the 
arguments of the Greek texts strengthens the existentialist position with 
respect to such concepts as world and rationality. — C. B. 


Tarski, Atrrep. Logic, Semantics, Metamathematics: Papers from 1923 
to 1938, tr. by J. H. Woodger. New York. Oxford University Press, 
1956. xiv, 471 pp. $9.60—Translations, from French, German, and 
Polish originals, of most of Tarski’s prewar papers on the subjects men- 
tioned in the title, including the well-known “Der Wahrheitsbegriff 
in den formalisierten Sprachen.” Tarski has provided, for this volume, 
a number of cross-references among the papers included, and some 
footnotes indicating later developments in the subjects treated. In 
two of the papers, the text itself has been added to. — W. T. 


Tuomson, Georce. Studies in Ancient Greek Society, Vol. Il, The First 
Philosophers. New York: International Publishers, 1955. 367 pp. 
$5.50.—The Marxist theory of history and of the sources of cultural 
change is here applied to the Pre-Socratics. As a consequence, most 
of the book is devoted to pre-history and to the history of Greece 
from the Homeric Age on. The final portions discussing the Pre- 
Socratics show the economic sources of the different schools and the 
ways in which they anticipated confusedly the truths of Dialectical 
Materialism. The book contributes little either to Marxist theory or to 
philosophy, and is interesting only as an application of Marxist theory 
to the history of philosophy. — R. G. S. 
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Tomun, E. W. F. Living and Knowing. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. 
285 pp. $5.00.—In an attempt to develop a synthesis between biology 
and metaphysics, the author argues that the categories of metaphysics 
should properly come not from an abstract logic, but rather from 
“organic nature.” The arguments of the mechanists and vitalists are 
re-interpreted; the position of the vitalist is defended and broadened 
so as to provide a foundation for the new science of psycho-biology, 
which is to merge with metaphysics. — A. R. 


Urson, J. O. Philosophical Analysis: Its Development between the Two 
World Wars. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. x, 202 pp. $2.90.— 
A brief but meaty survey of the immediate background of contemporary 
Oxford analysis, concentrating chiefly on the rise and fall of Logical 
Atomism, with some asides on the Logical Positivist movement in 
England. Mr. Urmson describes pre-Oxford analytic tenets and tech- 
niques clearly and fairly, though in rather disorganized fashion, and 
presents, with considerable force, the arguments brought against them. 
These arguments are perhaps less destructive than Mr. Urmson himself 
seems to suppose, nor is it clear that they justify, philosophically, the 
widespread shift to the Oxford brand of analysis. But the book provides 
a useful historical explanation of the abandonment by English philos- 
ophers of the “reductive” analysis practiced by the atomists and posi- 
tivists, and of their search for something different. — V. C. C. 


Vurmemin, Jutes. Physique et métaphysique Kantiennes. Bibliothéque 
de Philosophie Contemporaine. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1955. 363 pp. 1400 fr.—An interpretation of Kant’s metaphysics in 
terms of his early work in physics. The author holds that Kant’s 
rational mechanics provides the key to the first Critique not only be- 
cause “physics and the theory of knowledge are one,” but also because 
the specific terms of the categories and the principles of the under- 
standing are meaningful only in the context of their origin in physics. 
Part One treats the science of motion; Part Two, dynamics; Part 
Three, mechanics; Part Four, phenomenology. An interesting and 
significant work. — A. R. 


Wouireneap, Atrrep Nort. Modes of Thought. New York: Macmillan, 
1956. viii, 241 pp. $3.75—A re-issue of Whitehead’s last book, pub- 
lished in 1938, in which is outlined, brilliantly and with tantalizing 
laconism, its author’s mature philosophy. — V. C. C. 


De Wutr, Maurice. An Introduction to Scholastic Philosophy: Medieval 
and Modern (Scholasticism Old and New), tr. by P. Coffey. New York: 
Dover Publications, 1956. xvi, 327 pp. $1.75— De Wulf’s work has 
been largely supplanted since its first appearance in 1903, but it is still 
of some use as an introduction and survey. This edition reprints the 
English translation of 1907. — V. C. C. 
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Christianity and the Ezistentialists, ed. by Carl Michalson. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1956. xiv, 205 pp. $3.75—A study of the relevance of 
existential philosophy and art for present-day Christianity. The editor 
introduces the volume with a concise and pointed chapter on “What 
Is Existentialism?”, following which are papers by Richard Niebuhr, 
John Mackay, Matthew Spinka, Langmead Casserley, Erich Dinkler, 
Paul Tillich, and Stanley Romaine Hopper. The book makes un- 
mistakably clear that existentialism is having a tremendous impact on 
Christian thought in our time. — D. R. 


Contemporary British Philosophy: Personal Statements. Third Series, ed. 
by D. Lewis. Muirhead Library of Philosophy. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1956. xiv, 501 pp. $6.00—A volume of philosophical essays, 
somewhat similar in format to J. H. Muirhead’s two collections of 
thirty years ago. Instead of offering general summaries of their 
thinking, however, most of the present contributors exhibit their con- 
ceptions of philosophy and its problems by dealing with particular 
questions, as if writing for a professional journal. Biographical 
material has been compressed and placed in an appendix at the book’s 
end. The result is less personal and perhaps less historically inform- 
ative than the earlier volumes, but it is probably also more productive 
of genuine philosophizing. One exception to the new pattern is 
H. J. Paton’s informal survey, with personal asides, of British philos- 
ophy since the early 1900’s. This makes a good introduction to the 
volume as a whole. — V. C. C. 


Cybernetics; Circular Causal and Feedback Mechanisms in Biological and 
Social Systems. Transactions of the Tenth Conference, April 22, 23, 
and 24, 1953, Princeton, N. J., ed. by Heinz von Foerster, Margaret 
Mead, and Hans Lukas Teuber. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Founda- 
tion, 1955. 100 pp. $2.75—The program of which the cybernetics 
conferences are a part is described as “an experiment in communica- 
tion, still in progress,” in which the emphasis is on informal and 
critical discussion rather than uninterrupted presentation of formal 
papers. The articles have a refreshing frankness about them.  In- 
cluded are an introduction and a summing up of the previous nine 
conferences by Warren S. McCulloch, and articles on brain activity, 
on measures of semantic information, and on the nature and acquisi- 
tion of meaning in language. — D. S. 


Essays in Conceptual Analysis, ed. by Antony Flew. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1956. xi, 265 pp. $4.25—A new collection of philo- 
sophical journal articles in the contemporary Oxford manner, at least 
the sixth such collection to appear in the last few years. The twelve 
papers in the present volume deal with subjects comprised by the Oxford 
“logic” examinations—e.g., meaning, explanation, validity, probability, 
and time. All are clear, calm, and careful (though the editor’s lead 
article is not as clear as it might be), and all are illuminating, even 
if only over a small area. The collection’s title is particularly apt; 
“conceptual analysis” surely better describes what the Oxford philos- 
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ophers have actually been doing than the imprecise and often mis- 
leading “analysis of (ordinary) language.” — V. C. C. 


The Examined Life: An Introduction to Philosophy, ed. by Troy Wilson 
Organ. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1956. xii, 404 pp. $5.00— 
A text book designed for a course in philosophy which is both intro- 
ductory and terminal. Seeking to present philosophy not as a subject 
to be learned but as a task to be pursued, it presents short extracts 
from philosophers major and minor, arranged around topics “funda- 
mental in a philosophy of life.” On each topic are presented two 
conflicting solutions of (apparently) the same problem. A capable 
instructor will be able to utilize these readings to advantage. — L. K. B. 


Great Moral Dilemmas in Literature, Past and Present, ed. by R. M. Mac 
Iver. Religion and Civilization Series. New York: The Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies (Distributed by Harper & Bros.), 1956. 
viii, 189 pp. $3.00—This interesting approach to literary analysis 
comprises articles by writers in philosophy, literature, and the clas- 
sics. Authors treated include Shaw, Shakespeare, Plato, Ibsen, 
and Browning; among those faced with dilemmas are’ Faust, Billy 
Budd, Hamlet, and Job. — E. T. 


Language, Meaning and Value: Essays in the Philosophical Analysis, II, 
ed. by Seizi Uyeda. Tokyo: Waseda University Press, 1956.  v, 
520 pp. Y.750—Essays in language and meaning with Japanese texts 
and short English abstracts. Also included, in English, is “the Rise 
of Philosophy” by Hajime Nakamura, a comparative study of philos- 
ophies geographically diverse in origin, using Indian philosophy as 
his “axis for comparison.” His thesis, competently argued, is that 
the similarities both in the problems recognized and the solutions 
offered far outweigh the dissimilarities, for the human mind is neither 
Western nor Eastern. — D. S. 


Metafisica ed esperienza religiosa. Archivo di Filosofia, Organo dell’Istituto 
di Studi Filosofici, Direttore Enri Castelli. Roma: Fratelli Bocca, 
1956. 298 pp.—A collection of essays on metaphysics and the philos- 
ophy of religion. Among the contributors are J. B. Lotz, J. Danielou, 
and R. Lazzarini. — A. R. 


The Path of the Buddha: Buddhism Interpreted by Buddhists, ed. by 
Kenneth W. Morgan. New York: Ronald Press, 1956. x, 432 pp. 
$5.00—A cooperative study of the development of Buddhism by eleven 
top Buddhist scholars. It is about as comprehensive in scope and 
accurate in detail as one could hope for within any one volume. While 
each contributor is responsible for his own chapter (divided among 
four authors in the case of Japanese Buddhism), the book forms a 
single, homogeneous whole. — D. R. 


Philosophers Speak for Themselves, Vol. I, From Thales to Plato; Vol. Il, 
From Aristotle to Plotinus, ed. by T. V. Smith. 2 Vols. Phoenix Books, 
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P8; P9. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. xiii, 398; viii, 
293 pp. $1.50/Vol.—A reprint, in two paperbound volumes, of a stand- 
ard student text, first published in 1934. The new edition is both 
cheaper and easier to handle than the original, and thus is even better 
suited to student use. — V. C. C. 


La philosophie de l'histoire de la philosophie. Bibliothéque d'Histoire de 
la Philosophie. Paris: J. Vrin (Roma: Istituto di Studi Filosofici), 
1956. 207 pp.—Articles by Castelli, Dempf, de Corte, del Noce, Garin, 
Gigon, Gouhier, Guéroult, Husserl, Lombardi, Valori, and Wagner 
on a variety of topics pertinent to the philosophy of history, such as 
myth and history, legitimacy of the philosophy of history, and historic 
intention. Of special interest is a commentary and French transla- 
tion by M. Valori of two unpublished manuscripts of Husserl. In these 
manuscripts one can see how Husserl views the place of phenomeno- 
logical study in the history of philosophy since Descartes. — J. E. B. 


Psychiatry and Religion, ed. by Werner Wolff: Introduction by Felix 
Marti-Ibanez. MD International Symposia, No. 3. New York: MD 
Publications, 1956. 62 pp.—A series of short papers illustrating a 
variety of approaches to religion in relation to mental health. The 
contributors include a Jungian, a Freudian, and an Adlerian psychol- 
ogist, an anthropologist, a sociologist, and a Rabbi. — D. R. 


Die Schule des Aristotles: Texte und Kommentdr, Heft VIII, Eudemos von 
Rhodos, ed. by Fritz Wehrli. Basel: Benno Schwabe, 1955. 123 pp. 
16 fr. Sw.—The fragments of the Peripatetic philosopher and mathe- 
matician in a scholarly edition. Greek texts are joined to a German 
commentary setting each fragment in historical and philosophical 
context. The volume is the eighth of a series comprehending the 
Peripatetic school. Bibliography included. — C. B. 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS, 1956 * 


Brown University 


Rosert AmmerMAN, “The Nature of Concepts and Images.” Advisor: 
Richard Taylor. 


Wituum Eastman, “Critical Discussion of Russell’s Neutral Monism.” 
Advisor: Wesley C. Salmon. 


University of Chicago 


James P. Scanian, “The Concept of Interest in The Federalist: A Study 
of the Structure of a Political Theory.” Director: Charner Perry. 


Columbia University 


Cornevius R. Fay, Jr., “The Theory of Immediate Perception as an Innova- 
tion Among 20th Century Scholastics with Emphasis on the Contribu- 
tions of Domet De Vroges and Léon Noél.” Advisor: Daniel C. Walsh. 

Neat Warp Gitpert, “Concepts of Method in the Renaissance and their 
Ancient and Medieval Antecedents.” Advisor: Paul O. Kristeller. 

Ropert Varncan Hannarorp, “A Critical Study of F. H. Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies.” Advisor: John H. Randall, Jr. 

Arnnotp S. Kaurman, “Liberalism in Transition: The Political Philosophy 
of Leonard Trelawny Hobhouse.” Advisor: Charles Frankel. 

Ricnarp Francis Kuuns, Jr., “Perception, Understanding, and Style: A 
Study in the Foundations of Criticism Developed from an Examination 
of Artistic Creativity and Appreciation.” Advisor: Albert Hofstadter. 

Geratp Morton Lucas, “Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” 
Advisor: Albert Hofstadter. 

Divesh Caanpra Mataurn, “The Significance of ‘Qualitative Thought’ in 
Dewey's Philosophy of Art.” Advisor: James Gutmann. 

Stantey W. Newsuncer, “Theories of Induction and Experimentation.” 
Advisor: Ernest Nagel. 

Rapa W. Sreeper, “Metaphysics and the Value Theories of Urban, Dewey 
and Perry.” Advisor: James Gutmann. 

Frepertc Tamien Sommers, “An Empiricist Ontology: A Study in the 
Metaphysics of Alfred North Whitehead.” Advisor: John H. Rand- 
dall, Jr. 

Victorino Tesera-Manquez, “Philosophy and the Art of Poetry.” Advisor: 
Justus Buchler. 


* The present list may not be complete, in part because we may have 
overlooked some of the institutions which confer doctoral degrees in the United 
States and Canada, and in part because some of the institutions which have 
not responded to our requests for information may have conferred degrees this 
year, on the basis of written dissertaions. We hope that these lacunae will be 
filled by next September when we plan to publish the 1957 list of accepted 
doctoral dissertations in philosophy in the two countries. 
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Ricnarp Norman Wisan, “The World in Words: On the Relation Between 
Meaning of Terms and the Nature of Things: With Special Reference 
to an Evaluation of English on Ordinary-Language Philosophy.” Ad- 
visor: Ernest Nagel. 


Cornell University 


Lawrence Resnick, “H. H. Price’s Analysis of the Nature of Concepts.” 
Advisors: John Rawls, Norman Malcolm, Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 


Duke University 


Haic Kaatcnapounmun, “The Coherence Theory of Truth: A Critical Eva- 
luation.” Advisor: Glenn Negley. 


Fordham University 


Movner Rut Down, R. S. C. J., “Saint Bernard’s Contribution to Philos- 
ophy.” Mentor: Robert C. Pollock. 

Rev. Josepa W. Browne, C. M., “An Analysis and Evaluation of Berkeley's 
Doctrine on Abstraction.” Mentor: Elizabeth G. Salmon. 

Rev. Francis F. Carzanan, S. J., “Philosophical Method in Maurice Blon- 
del.” Mentor: Robert C. Pollock. 

Rev. Tomas J. Frynn, S. J., “Empirical and Metaphysical Proofs for the 
Immortality of the Human Soul.” Mentor: Robert C. Pollock. 

Bernarp B. Giiuican, “Philosophy and Psychiatry.” Mentor: Dietrich von 
Hildebrand. 
Bengamin P. Javier, “The A Priori Factor in the Logic and Psychology of 
Marechal’s Critical Philosophy.” Mentor: Baldwin V. Schwarz. 
Rev. Gernatp A. McCoot, S. J., “The Historical Sources of the Image and 
Likeness of God in the Anthropology of Saint Augustine.” Mentor: 
Robert C. Pollock. 

Rev. Tuomas F. McGann, S. J., “Suarez and Personalism.” Mentor: Robert 
C. Pollock. 

Tuomas S. O’Brien, “The Principle of Finality in the Philosophy of St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas.” Mentor: Elizabeth G. Salmon. 


Harvard University 


Zycmunt Apamczewsk1, “The Concept of Satisfaction.” 
Huntincton Terreti, “The Concept of a Moral Judgment.” 
Water Danret Wer, “An Examination of Hedonism.” 


Indiana University 


Zupai Faruxi, “The Universal Categories of Charles Sanders Peirce,” Ad- 
visor: David Bidney. 

Rosert E. Frye, “Pragmatism in Recent Non-Pragmatic Systems: San- 
tayana, Bergson, Whitehead.” Advisor: N. P. Stallknecht. 

Franz A. Hayes, “Platonic Elements in Spinoza’s Theory of Method.” 
Advisor: David Bidney. 
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University of Michigan 


Cuarves E. Caton, “A Description and Evaluation of the Method of the 
Ordinary-Language Philosophers and Its Doctrinal Basis.” Com- 
mittee: Richard L. Cartwright, William K. Frankena, George F. Hou- 
rani, Charles L. Stevenson. 


Hanotp A. McNitt, “John Dewey’s Democratic Liberalism: Its Philo- 
sophical Foundations.” Committee: William K. Frankena, Arthur W. 
Burks, Arnold S. Kaufman, James H. Meisel. 

Maxwe.tt Yatpen, “An Examination of the Hypothesis that Language In- 
fluences Habitual Preception and Thought.” Committee: Paul Henle, 
Charles Fries, Charles L. Stevenson, Richard L. Cartwright. 


Northwestern University 
Rosert Kirkpatrick, “Reflection and Intentionality.” Director: William 
Earle. 
University of Notre Dame 


Freperick James Crosson, “Presence and Subjectivity.” Advisor: Robert 
Caponigri. 

Joun Frrzcrson, “Origin of Ideas in the Latin-Avicennian Tradition.” Ad- 
visor: Daniel C. O’Grady. 


JournnetT Davin Kaun, “A Thomistic Theory of Emotion.” Advisor: Rev. 
Herman Reith. 


Josepn Francis Lanican, “An Investigation into the Human Knowledge of 
the Singular.” Advisor: Rev. Leo R. Ward. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Joun Date Dutton, “Ethical and Legal Theory in the United States: A 
Comparative Study.” Director: Elizabeth F. Flower. 

Stoney Morcensessen, “Theories and Schemata in the Social Sciences.” 
Directors: Elizabeth F. Flower, Paul Schrecker. 


Princeton University 


Rocers Gartanp Atpritron, “A Study of Plato’s Philebus.” Director: 
Robert M. Scoon. 


Radcliffe College 
Evetyn Ann Masi, “Mill’s Methods of Moral Inquiry.” 


St. Louis University 


Cuaries Fay, “Saint Thomas’ Modification of Boethius’ Doctrine of Being, 
Goodness and Participation.” Director: Vernon J. Bourke. 

Rev. Francis Josepn Marien, S. J., “God in the Personalism of Borden 
Park Bowne.” Director: James D. Collins. 
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University of Toronto 


Marc Griessacu, “The Relationship between the Temporal and Spiritual 
Powers in John of Paris and James of Viterbo.” Director: Rev. 
I. T. Eschmann, 0. P. 

Trmorny Cronin, “Objective Being in Descartes.” Director: Lawrence Lynch. 


University of Virginia 


Rosert Senewickx Bryan, “A Defense of the Possibility of Objective Aesthet- 
ics.” Director: D. C. Yalden-Thomson. 


Yale University 


Pamip Stosson Basnor, “The Philosophical Structure and Function of 
Plato's Lysis.” Director: Robert Brumbaugh. 

Peter James Caws, “The Functions of Definition in Modern Physical 
Science.” Director: Henry Margenau. 

Rocer Netson Hancock, ‘Kant’s Political Philosophy.” Director: Charles 
W. Hendel. 

Tsomas Hezexian Morr, Jr., “Ethical Theory and Non-Naturalism.” Direc- 
tor: Brand Blanshard. 

Ricnarp McKay Rorty, “The Concept of Potentiality.” Director: Paul Weiss. 

Ricnarp Georce Scumitt, “Husserl’s Phenomenology: Reconstruction in 
Empiricism.” Director: Rulon Wells. 

Joun Rosert Sitper, “The Highest Good as the Unity of Form and Content 
in Kant’s Ethics.” Director: George Schrader. 

Dwicut Van ve Vater, Jr., “The Formalization of Certain Aristotelian Con- 
cepts.” Director: Frederic Fitch. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, Pacific Division, will be held December 27-29, 1956, 
at the Associated Colleges, Claremont, California. Inquiries con- 
cerning reservations and arrangements should be addressed to 
Professor Frederick Sontag, Pomona College, Claremont, Calli- 
fornia. 


The 1957 meeting of the Metaphysical Society of America 
will be held at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. An 
announcement concerning the program of the meeting will be 
printed in the March issue of this Review. Information about 
accommodations can be obtained by writing Professor Newton 
P. Stallknecht, Department of Philosophy, Indiana University. 


Professor Errol E. Harris of the University of the Witwaters- 
rand is Visiting Professor at Connecticut College and at Yale Uni- 
versity during 1956-57. He will deliver the Terry Lectures at 
Yale in the Spring Term. 


Back volumes of the Review of Metaphysics are now available 
on microfilm. Complete sets only of Volumes I through VIII will 
be sold, at a cost of $25.00. Such sets may be obtained by anyone, 
though the sale of current volumes is restricted to subscribers to 
those volumes. Orders for either back or current volumes should 
be sent to: 

University Microfilms 
313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The attention of contributors to the Review is called to the 
Review's policy regarding style. The Modern Language Associa- 
tion's Style Sheet (Revised Edition), compiled by William Riley 
Parker, has been adopted as the standard in matters of punctua- 
tion, footnote form, abbreviations and the like. Copies of the 
Style Sheet, which is now followed by a substantial number of 
American University Presses and Scholarly Journals, can be 
obtained from the MLA’s Secretary, 6 Washington Square North, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Printed in Belgium 








BOOKS (RIS CHICAGS 


Prayers of Kierkegaard 
Edited and with a new interpretation of his life and thought by 
PERRY D. LEFEVRE. Kierkegaard is revealed, in this complete col- 
lection of his prayers, as a religious thinker struggling to become a 


Christian. $3.50 
Kant’s Weltanschauung 


By RICHARD KRONER. Translated by JOHN E. SMITH. The ethical 
and religious aspects of Kant’s thinking emerge in new perspective 
through this incisive interpretation. $2.00 


Thought, Action, and Passion 


By RICHARD McKEON. A mature statement in aesthetics and criticism 
by an internationally known philosopher. $5.00 


Leibniz: Philosophical Papers 
and Letters 


Translated by LEROY E. LOEMKER. Well-known philosophical state- 
ments, lesser-known metaphysical analyses, and papers, dating from 
1666 to 1716. Two vols.: $6.50 per vol.; $12.00 the set 


Philosophers Speak for Themselves 


From Thales to Plato 


Edited by T. V. SMITH. Selected writings of the major pre-Socratic 
Greek philosophers, with Professor Smith acting as guide in his 
brilliant introductions. A Phoenix paperback. P8 $1.50 


Philosophers Speak for Themselves 
From Aristotle to Plotinus 


Edited by T. V. SMITH. Selections from Aristotle and from the major 
thinkers of the Roman World, including Cicero, Seneca, Polybius, 
and Plotinus. A Phoenix paperback. P9 $1.50 


The Renaissance 

Philosophy of Man 
Edited by ERNST CASSIRER, PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER, and JOHN 
HERMAN RANDALL, JR. Selected writings of Petrarca, Valla, Ficino, 


Pico, Pomponazzi, and Vives, with critical introductions. A Phcenix 
paperback. Pl $1.75 


The Social Psychology of 


George Herbert Mead 
Edited and with an Introduction by ANSELM STRAUSS. A carefully 
edited selection of the writings of the great pragmatist. A Phoenix 
paperback. P6 $1.50 


At your bookstore, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 


























NEW COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS FROM ... 


Varieties of Experience 
An Introduction to Philosophy 


Acpert WituiaM Levi, Washington University 


February 1. This new textbook for introductory col- 
lege courses acquaints the student with the chief areas 
of philosophy. It consists of lucid expositions of the 
crucial phitosophic problems and a copious selection 
of writings by the major thinkers of Western tradition. 
Beginning with a discussion of the meaning and method 
of philosophy, the book proceeds to a study of cosmol- 
ogy, ethics, social philosophy, aesthetics, philosophy, 
and religion. 


An introduction to each section gives the student 
guidance in approaching the main philosophic ques- 
tions. Book includes 35 readings from 27 philosophers 
ranging from Plato and Aristotle, to Dewey, White- 
head, and Tillich. There are also critical and bio- 
graphical headnotes for all readings plus concise dis- 
cussions of the main ideas in each group of selections. 


Bibliographies. 570 pp. 


Dominant Themes 


of Modern Philosophy 
A History 


GeorGe Boas, The Johns Hopkins University 


January 2. A unique history of Western philosophic 
thought from the 15th century to the present. A major 
departure in the writing of a history of philosophy, this 
new book applies the history-of-ideas method to the 
whole course of modern European philosophic thought. 
Dr. Boas presents the ideas that have exerted influence 
in history and then traces their growth and modifica- 
tions in detail, showing how each concept is- reflected 
in the thought of other philosophers and how it is an 
index to a particular period. The approach is at once 
objective and sympathetic in its review of philosophy. 
Based entirely on primary sources. 695 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 











. . . THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
Moral Standards - 2nd Edition 


An Introduction to Ethics 


Cuaarnves H. Patrerson, University of Nebraska 


January 2. In easily understandable language, this 
new textbook treats the problems of method in the 
study of ethics. Concisely stating the main ethical 
positions from Plato to the present, it analyzes the 
nature of man with the purpose of establishing ethical 
views which are theoretically and practically viable 
today. 


This volume thoroughly treats the contemporary natur- 
alists and offers a detailed comparison and evaluation 
of the ethics of self-realization and of Christianity. 
There is also fresh material on applied ethics in per- 
sonal, social, and political life. The author stresses 
the practical value of ethical philosophy as a means of 
learning sound standards of conduct in a democratic 
society. 500 pp. 


Also Recommended .. . 


Logic and Scientific Methods 


An Introductory Course 


Hensert L. Searves, University of Southern California 


This basic textbook systematically treats the logic of 
deduction as a formal science and a practical art, and 
the logic of induction as employed by the modern 
scientist. The importance of the logical discipline is 
established early. The book studies the relations 
between logic and meaning, and the bearing of lan- 
guage upon logic to help the student develop skill in 
formulating precise and meaningful propositions. It 
discusses fallacies and propaganda, and _ illustrates 
formal relations and operations by examples from com- 
mon experience. Chapter questions and problems. 
“A good book written in an interesting style.” —George 
B. Burch, Tufts University. 2nd Ed. 34 ills.; 378 pp. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 




















LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
OS OE D.C ee 


PROUDLY ANNOUNCES THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


Order and History 


By ERIC VOEGELIN, author of The New Science of Politics 


This monumental study is an inquiry into the order of human 
existence in society and history, to the extent to which it has 
become accessible to science. To be published in six volumes, 
Order and History deals with the major symbolic forms of Western 
though : myth and history in the Ancient Near East, the advance 
from myth to philosophy in Greece, the creation of multicivili- 
zational empires and the rise of Christianity, the growth of the 
modern national states, and the problems arising from the world- 
wide expansion of Western civilization. 

By one of the foremost political philosophers of our time, this 
great work will be of profound interest to historians, political 
scientists, philosophers, theologians, and all serious students of 
the = and development of Christianity and Western 
philosophy. 

Not since Toynbee’s Study of History has a work of this magnitude 
been undertaken, 


Coming in October 
VOLUME I 


Israel 


and Revelation 


This first intellectual history of Israel penetrates the crucial years 
of Hebrew history: Israel’s symbolic exodus under divine reve- 
lation, and its establishment as the historically conscious chosen 


people under God. 560 pages. 3 indexes. $7.50 
The remaining five volumes—The World of the Polis; Plato 
and Aristotle; Empire and Christianity; The Protestant 


Centuries; and The Crisis of Western Civilization—will 
appear at intervals during the next three years. 


Through your bookseller, or from 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 








JUST PUBLISHED : 
JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU’S 


A LASTING PEACE 


THROUGH THE FEDERATION OF EUROPE 
translated by C. E. Vaughan 


Reprints the only English translation of Rousseau’s 
“extract” from the Projet de Paix perpétuelle of the Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre. Important not only for the understanding cf 
Rousseau and as a contribution to political theory in general, 
this essay contains a number of timely insights into the con- 
temporary problems of European integration as well. 


$1.25 


OTHER WHITLOCK’S PUBLICATIONS : 
Charles S. Peirce’s 
LETTERS TO LADY WELBY 


Edited by Irwin C. Lieb 
$2.00 
* 


TESTABILITY AND MEANING 
by Rudolf Carnap 
$2.00 
* 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


* 
Published by 


STELOCLES me: 


ESTABLISHED te00 


15 BROADWAY NEW HAVEN 
276 YORK STREET @ CONNECTICUT 

















MIND 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 1956 


. Singular Terms, Ontology and Identity: P. F. STRAWSON 
Natural Inference: ROMANE CLARK 
. Synonymity: Extensional Isomorphism: M. E. OLDS 
’. On the Irrelevance of Free-will to Moral Responsibility, 
and the Vacuity of the Latter: W. I. Matson 
J. On the relation of Explanation to Description: B. ELLs 
Discussions: 
A Note on Deontic Logic and Derived Obligation: >. H von WRIGHT 
*Proper Objects’: J. H. WoopcEer 
Linguistic Performances and Descriptive Meaning: D. D. RAPHAEL 
Logos and Forms in Plato: A Reply to Professor Cross: R. S. BLUCK 
‘Fitting’ as a Semantical Predicate: H. HocHBEeRG 
Professor Gallie on Necessary and Sufficient Conditions: A. MONTEFIORE 
The Empiricist Theory of Memory: E. J. FURLONG 
A Correction to von Wright's Decision Procedure 
for the Deontic System P: D. MEREDITH 
. Critical Notice: 
Bertrand Russell, Human Society in Ethics and Politics: R. EDGLEY 
. New Books. 
. Notes. 


Annual subscription 16s post free, single copy 4s 6d (postage 2 d) 
Published for the Mind Association by 


NELSON 
PARKSIDE WORKS EDINBURGH 9 











THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 


Contents for Volume 6, No. 25, October 1956 


. EGOISM AND MORALITY: J. A. Brunton 


. A WYITTGENSTEINIAN ON ‘THE REALITY OF THE 
PAST’: Ronald J. Butler 


. A NEW REVIEW OF PRINCIPIA ETHICA: Lan Freed 

. ON USING LANGUAGE: Cc. K. Grant 

. EXTREME AND RESTRICTED UTILITARIANISM: J. J. C. Smart 

. REASONABLE OBJECTS: L. E. Palmieri 

. DIsCUSSION: THE MODERN PREDICAMENT: R. C. Cross 

. DISCUSSION: MARXIST TRACTS: A. C. MacIntyre 
. BooK REVIEWS. 


Published for the Scots Philosophical Club 
by the University of St. Andrews 


Price twenty-four shillings per annum (in America $4.00). Orders placed direct with 
the Editor, instead of through Agents, will be — at the subscription price of 
£1 (or $3.00) per annum. All communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 














THE BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


Contents for November 1956 

ARTICLES 
The. Study of the Philosophy of Science: G. J. Wurrrow 
Towards a Science of Social Relations (II): G. A. BiRKs 
Do Computers Think? (II): MARIO BUNGE 
Some Aspects of Probability and Induction (I): J. F. BENNETT 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Comment on the Definition of Psychosomatic 

Disorder: THOMAS SZASZ 
Note on Descartes and Psychosomatic Medicine: W. P. D. WIGHTMAN 
Psychosomatic Disorder: A Rejoinder to Wightman 

and Szasz: NIGEL WALKER 
Historical Determinism, Social Activism and 

Predictions in the Social Sciences: ADOLF GRUNBAUM 
The Case for Indeterminism: A Reply to Griinbaum: M. ROSHWALD 
Remarks on Popper's Note on Content and Degree 

of Confirmation: RUDOLF CARNAP 
Reply to Professor Carnap: K. R. POPPER 
Further Comments on Probability and Confirmation: YEHOSHUA BAR-HILLEL 
Adequacy and Consistency: A Second Reply 

to Dr Bar-Hillel: K. R. POPPER 
REVIEWS 


Annual subscription 30s ($4.30) post free. Single copy 7s Gd postage 2d 
PARKSIDE WORKS NELSON EDINBURGH 9 











Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 


AN INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY 


Edited by MARVIN FARBER 


in cooperation with a distinguished group of American and foreign scholars 


In addition to providing space for the important philosophical ten- 
dencies in all countries, this journal devotes particular attention to the 
phenomenological movement. A series of translations of Russian articles 
on philosophy and psychology was inaugurated in 1944; and the pro- 
ceedings of two Latin-American congresses have been published. There 
have been numerous critical symposia and original studies in theoretical 
and practical philosophy. The journal’s significance for the various 
fields of scholarship makes it of interest to a wide reading public. 


Published by THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
BUFFALO 14 NEW YORK 
Subscription Price: Five Dollars per Year. 


A descriptive circular listing the main contents of each number since the 
journal’s foundation in September, 1940, may be obtained upon request. 














The Journal of Symbolic Logic 
Edited by Alonzo Church and S. C. Kleene 

An international journal, publishing contributions to symbolic logic in 
English, French and German. Volumes I and III together include a 
complete bibliography of symbolic logic for the period 1666-1935, 
indexed by authors and by subjects. A complete current bibliography of 
literature in the field, both books and articles, from January 1, 1936, is 
provided by prompt publication of critical reviews. 


* 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


Annual membership, including subscription to the Journal, $5.00. Current 
subscription, $5.00. Completed volumes, $6.00. Single numbers, $1.75; 
bibliographical number, $2.00. Offprints of the list of additions, corrections, and 
indices to the bibliography, $1.25. 


Applications for membership or subscriptions should be sent to Clifford D. Fire- 
stone, Secretary-Treasurer, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 











CROSS CURRENTS . sirens seiew 


to explore the implications 
of Christianity for our times 


Reprints are available of many outstanding articles including: 


0 o - “Phi y as a strict science”; © BERNANOS on Luther; 0 STEFFANINI 
PIEPER on the “negative aspect in the phil y of Aquinas”; 
the eg spirit; © KIERKE RD on doubt; 
of philosophy; —— on Kierkegoord; © TILLICH 
rotestant c O WEIGEL on Tillich; © WEIL on 
LACROIX on modern ism: © RICCUR on sin and moralism; 
on religious tolerance; o POULET on time; © DIRKS on situation- 
ethics; © BUBER on x ya conversation and the possibilities for A. ~! o ——— 
MANN Buber psychotherapy; MERLEAU-PONTY 
+ and subjectivity: 
CHENU on the plan of 
INA on the Church and 


emptot' to 
human unification; 0 ABD -ELCJALIL on Islam and history; © GUITTON on Pascol 
and Leibniz. 





CROSS CURRENTS, 3111 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 





O Please enter my ——- for | year 
O Send reprints checked above (25 c. ea. 














THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 


announces, beginning January 1954, 
a new form of the International Bibliography 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHILOSOPHY 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN 
Published for the ee Federation of Philosophical Societies 


ond of a Dated mat Cea te Menitis cinch 


Provides abstracts, translated into either English or French where necessary, 
of books in all branches of philosophy that are published in countries in 
correspondence with the I. I. P. 

To secure a complete file, subscriptions should begin with January, 1954. 
Continuation volumes of the annual bibliography for 1951 and 1952-53 will 
appear shortly. 

Annual sabaciiaaleias $3.00. Special rate to members of associations affi- 
liated with the I. 1. P. $2.75. Single copies, $1.00. Subscriptions may be sent 
to Professor Harold A. Larrabee, Director, Editorial Center, U.S.A., Bailey 
Hall 207, Union College, Schenectady, New York; or to 


LIBRAIRIE PHILOSOPHIQUE J. VRIN 
6, place de la Sorbonne, Paris Ve, France 











IDEAS A Student Philosophical Journal 


PUBLISHED BY THE GRADUATE STUDENTS OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


Editors: JARED DARLINGTON, ROBERT FOGELIN, JOHN JACOBSON, 
Epwarp Nauss, Jack Pitt. 


IDEAS a journal devoted to the publication of phil- 


osophical articles by students, both graduate and under- 
graduate, is now completing its first year of publication 
at Yale University. The editors invite contributions on 
all subjects of philosophical interest. Manuscripts and 
subscriptions should be sent to the editors of 


IDEAS 1987 Yale Station 
NEW HAVEN, Connecticut 


Subscription Price: One dollar per year (four issues) 

















IMPRIMERIE 


Georges T hone 


Specialist in the printing 
of periodicals. 


Careful and speedy execution 
of works in English, French, 
and other languages 


Quotations on request. 
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